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TO TEACHERS.— Teachers and others engaged in school work who receive this number of THE 
JouRNAL, are advised to preserve it for future reference, as it contains a whole cyclopzdia of information pertaining to school 
materials and educational interests generally. Please take note, however, of the contents of this page, and make memorandum 
now of such things as you may want before the opening of schools, and communicate with us at earliest convenience. 





LATEST ISSUES: 


Appletons’ Instrustive Reading 
Books. 


A Graded Course of Supplementary Reading. 








NATURAL HISTORY SER/ES. By Professor James 
Jouonnot, author of ‘ Principles and Practice of Teach- 
ing,’’ ** Geographical Reader,’’ ‘‘ Llow we Live.” etc. 


No. 1. Book of Cats and Dogs, and other Friends. 
For Little Folks. Introductory price, 17 cents. 

No. 2. Friends in Feathers 
Neighbors. For Young Folks. 
price, 30 cents. 

No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, and some 
others, For Boys and Girls. Introductory price, 
40 cents. 

No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, and 

their Kin, For Young People. Ready July 15th. 

. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World; Science 

and Literature of Natural History. For School 
or Home. Introductory price, $1.00. 

APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Author a Specialist. 

The Elements of Chemistry, By Prof. F. W. CLARKE. 

The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. By Rocer S. Tracy, M. D. 

A Compend of Geology. By JoskrH LE Conre. 

Elementary Zoology. By C. F. HoLper and J. B. 
Ho.per, M. D. 

Descriptive Botany, By Miss E. A. YOUMANS. 

How We Live, By JoHoNNoT and Bouton. Gives 
special attention to the laws of Hygiene, with refer- 
ence to effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

Johonnot's Sentence and Word Book. 
work, in accord with the new education. 

Dreyspring's German Verb-Drill, A further Ex- 
position of his famous Cumulative Method. 

Appletons’ Introductory Fourth Reader, A 
welcome addition to this Popular Series. 

Whiton's Preparation for Read- 
ing Xenophon, 

Gaillard's French Series. 

Youmans's Botanies, New 
revised editions. 

Tappan's Elements of 
Geometry. 

Laughlin's Mill's 

Political 

Econo- 

my. 


Introductory 


Z 


Every 


A notable 


Allen - Had- 





ley’s Greek 
Grammar. 
) Harkness's First 
AY Greek Book, 
© ¢ Revised. 
RDD Krusi's New Manuals of 
Drawing. 


Krusi’s Drawing Tablets. 





and Fur, and other 



































APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools. 


Constructed in accordance with the views of advanced teachers. 


Give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce and their relation to the 
physical conditions of the country. 


Introduce topics according to their logical development, so as to make each step 
forward intelligible to the pupil. 

Combine beauty of illustration and typography with every element of me- 
chanical superiority. 

Retain the useful, discard the useless. 

Embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 

Are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 

Contain the most recent geographical changes. 

Are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 

Have become what their title indicates, the STANDARD. 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION 








HE | 
first 
school publi- 
cations that ful- 
ly recognized the 
advanced position and | 
new demands of the 
teacher’s profession, and 
that embodied in a perfected | 
form | 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


in harmony with the prevailing spirit of 
progress, were 


APPLETONS’ 
READERS. 


Among their distinguishing features are : | 





























Literary Excellence, | 
Beauty of //lustration, 

Word and Sentence Analysis, 

Word and Phonic Method combined, 
Language Lessons and Language Study. 


KRUSI'S 











1 DRAWING COURSES, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 





‘ had a7 


From “ Appletons’ Introductory 
Fourth Reader.” 


Kriisi’s System of Drawing is preéminently adapted 
to meet the wants of our public-school instruction. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade. | 
It is the only really practical system, enabling any teacher 









to successfully conduct classes without special preparation. 
It has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms in Na- 


MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 
ID. RICKOFF. 


By Resecca | tre. 
It is exceedingly simple, natural, rational. 








It is essentially an educational course. 


Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts. 

Appletons’ Excelsior Wall Maps, New. 

Linton’s Historical Charts, on Bem’s Mnemonic System. 
Henslow’s Botanical Charts, By Eviza A. YOUMANS. 
Corne/l’s Outline Maps, Revised to date. 

Appletons’ Patent Revolving Map and Chart Supporter. 


It draws out the pupil’s ingenuity and power of combina- 
tion. It therefore supplies an /xventive Course, restricted | 
only by the laws of taste and order. 

It applies art to all the wants and requirements of in- 
dustry. 

In short, it is the only system which has fully, philosophi- 
cally, and practically, developed the subject for public instruc- 
tion in our common schools. 





Send for Special Map and Chart Price-list. 


te" AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 4&3 








> STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. < 


Appletons' Penmanship, Writing Charts. 
Model Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies. 
Stickney's Language Series. 

The Song Wave and Wavelet. 

Johonnot's Geographical Reader. 

Primers of Science. History, and Literature. 
Morse's First Book of Zoology. 


And hundreds of others, including Text-Books in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, and Syriac. 





Quackenbos's Arithmetics, Histories, Grammar, Rheto- | Harkness's Latin Series, 

ric, and Natural Philosophy. Appletons’ Classical Series. 
Deschanel's Natural Philosophy. | Huxley and Youmans's Physiology, 
Richards's Elements of Trigonometry. Lockyer's Astronomy. 
Cornell's Geographical Series. Youmans's Chemistry. 
Shepherd's Historical Reader, | Cumulative Method in German. 
Bain's Composition and Rhetoric. 





The attention of Teachers, School-officers, Superintendents, and Educators generally, is respectfully invited to our extensive list of Popular Text-Books, suited 
to all grades of schools, from the Kindergarten to the University. and including every department of study. Catalogues, price-lists, and “ Educational Notes,” giving 


full particulars, will be forwarded on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF VALUE TO TEACHERS 
AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 





Among the important American Publishing Houses not 
distinctively devoted to school-book publishing, but upon 
whose catalogue may be found, in a large sense, some of 
the best educational literature of the day, D. LorHrop & Co. 
hold a prominent place. This house has earned an enviable 
distinction by its refusal to publish trash, or the pernicious 
reading which is worse, and by its consistent efforts to fur- 
nish useful and entertaining literature for all classes. 

The extent to which it has succeeded in this respect is in 
some degrees indicated by its full catalogue, with some 2000 
names, and its attractive list of recent announcements, 
which lie before us. Of the helpful and stimulating material 
afforded in these publications for the use of teachers and 
learners, some idea may be obtained by the titles and com- 
ments presented below. 

Among Historical Works, we find the excellent books 
contained in Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining History, 
edited by Arthur Gilman, the latest additions to which are 
a History or Cuina by Robert K. Douglas, and an ac- 
count of ALASKA by E. Ruhamah Scidmore. 

Until Mr. Douglas’s book appeared, a thoroughly good 
one-volume history of the “ Walled Kingdom” for popular 
use was not to be had. In this volume we have an 
authentic, scholarly, and most interesting summary of 
Chinese history from the earliest period to the present 
time. In addition to the careful editing of Mr. Gil- 
man, the book has the advantage of the critical abilities 
of the young Chinese scholar, Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of Yale 
College. The volume is richly illustrated with appropriate 
engravings, and will rank among standard books. (12mo.ex- 
tra cloth, $1.50.) 

Of Miss Scidmore’s book on ALASKA, it may be safely 
said that nothing yet published bears any comparison with 
it in respect of valuable and authentic information relating 
to the history, geography, topography, climate, natural 
scenery, inhabitants, and rich resources of this wonderful 
terra incognita. The author has twice visited the country, 
and has had access to the government documents relating 
to the history and surveys of Alaska, aside from the kindly 
assistance of the experts and scientists best acquainted with 
that marvelous region. Her book has all of the interest of 
a delightfully written story of adventures, and as the only 
approach thus far made to a trustworthy treatise upon the 
history and resources of Alaska, will commend itself to all 
persons interested in that country, either as students or 
voyageurs. 

Among the other books of this series may be mentioned 
Arthur Gilman’s highly praised History oF THE AMERICAN 
PEoPpLe; Fannie Feudge Roper’s History oF INDIA; 
Clara Erskine Clement’s History oF Eoypt; Prof. J. H. 
Harrison’s SPAIN; and Miss H. D. S, McKensie’s History 
OF SWITZERLAND. The books of this series, which give 
evidence of the highest scholarship and the greatest pains- 
taking, aside from interest of matter and style, are specially 
designed for the study of those who cannot buy, or have not 
time to read, more expensive or extensive works. They 
are offered at the uniform price of $1.50 each. 

Beside this valuable library, the Lothrops publish the 
admirable HisToRICAL SERIES, written by Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge, including Germany, Greece, Rome, England, 
and France; and the Bible History, by the same author. 
($1.50 each.) a 

In connection with the above volumes should be men- 
tioned Mr. Charles Lanman’s admirable book, Zhe Leading 
Men of Fapan, which is full of fresh and invaluable material 
relating not only to its most notable men, but to the empire 
and its whole peuple. 

Worthy of special mention in this list are the books of 
the Famous Famity Fiicut SERIES, whose authors are 
Edward Everett Hale and his literary and artist sister, 
Susan Hale. History, travel, and romance have seldom 
been more captivatingly blended than in these charming 
books. Fresh, piquant, graphic, full of delicate humor, marked 
by grace in diction and thorough scholarship, they are not 
only unsurpassed, but unequaled by any books of similar 
character. They treat of the interesting features of the 
various countries named, including history, geography, 
natural scenery, popular characteristics and customs, and 
much else that will prove of real interest and value to the 
reader. The authors have drawn their material from 
original sources, the countries referred to having been 
actually visited, and the descriptions embody the results of 
personal observation. The illustrations are not only numer- 


ous and excellent, but in perfect harmony with the text. 
While specially attractive to the young, adult readers who 
have themselves visited the lands described are among the 
most appreciative and enthusiastic readers of these books. 
The series includes, A Family Flight around Home; A 
Family Flight through France, Germany, Norway, and 
Switzerland, and A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. 


A Family Flight to Mexico, uniform with the above is in 
preparation. (Each, 8 vo., illustrated, board covers and lin- 
ings, $2.00; extra cloth, gilt, $2.50.) 

For all who are ambitious to make the most and the best 
of life, we can confidently commend, as full of the most 
valuable and helpful material, the books of the SPARE 
MINUTE SERIES, the latest of which, just announced, is 
Many Colored Threads; selections from the writings of 
Goethe, edited by Carrie Adelaide Cook. (Extra cloth, $1.00.) 

Those familiar with the writings of the great German 
author, and those who know little of them, will be alike in- 
terested in this collection of “best thoughts.” Eloquence, 
pathos, romance, philosophy,—a wide range of sentiment 
and feeling, characteristic of the life of Goethe, — are re- 
vealed in these selections. The book is a worthy companion 
to the six preceding volumes of this widely-circulated series : 
Thoughts that Breathe ; from Dean Stanley ; introduction 
by Phillips Brooks. Cheerful Words ; from George Mac- 
Donald; introduction by James T. Fields. Zhe Might o7 
Right; from Rt. Hon. Wm. FE. Gladstone ; introduction by 
John D. Long. 7Zrue Manliness; from Thomas Hughes ; 
introduction by James Russell Lowell. Right to the Point, 
from Theo. L. Cuyler; introduction by Newman Hall. 

These pithy, soul-stirring volumes are uniform in size, and 
published at $1.00 each. They have been highly com- 
mended for school-use, to which they are adapted by the 
paragraphic arrangement, as well as the choice literary 
style and matter of their contents, 


The PopuLar BroGrapuies published by this house 
present another feature of attraction. The wide range 
which they cover, and the character of their authors, may 
be inferred from titles such as “ Lord Nelson,” “ Benjamin 
Franklin,” “ Israel Putnam,” “ Daniel Webster,” “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” “ Horace Greeley,” “Henry Wilson,” “ James A. 
Garfield,” “ Amos Lawrence,” “ Charles Sumner,” “ George 
Peabody,” “David Livingstone,” “Charles Dickens,” “ Henry 
W. Longfellow,” and “ Bayard Taylor;” and authors such 
as Robert Southey, I. N. Tarbox, J. D. Chaplin, W. Sloan 
Kennedy, Joseph Banvard, Elias Nason, W. R. Lawrence, 
and E. E. Brown. These volumes, terse, graphic, entertain- 
ing, and instructive, and published at $1.50 each, afford an 
attractive means for the study of the lives of distinguished 
men. There may be added to these, with the same com- 
mendation, the YOUNG FOLKs: BIoGRAPHIES, including 
Browns’ Life of Washington, Barrett's William the Silent, 
Taylor's Life of Paul, and Grace Greenwood’s Victoria 
(1.50 each); and Miss Yonge’s famous HISTORICAL SERIES, 
composed of Zhe Little Duke, The Prince and the Page, 
Lances of Lynwood, and Golden Deeds. ($1.25 each.) 

Mention should also be made of the writings of George 
MacDonald, for whom the Lothrops are the American pub- 
lishers, and by whom some of his best books are printed 
before their appearance in England. His complete works 
upon the list of this house, include such royal books, 
written in sturdy and stirring English,as Anna/s of a Quiet 
Neighborhood ; Robert Falconer ; Thomas Wingfold, Curate; 
Warlock o Glenwarlock, etc. 

In choice fiction, there is nothing better among late books 
than those of the “ V. I. F.” Series, every one of which has 
met with exceptional favor, from Margaret Sidney’s graphic 
New England Story, 7he Pettibone Name,” to the last of 
the list, Dorothy Holroyd’s powerfully-written tale, Within 
the Shadow. (t2mo, extra cloth, $1.50.) 

The list of standard and miscellaneous books, aside from 
those already named, includes a large number of publica- 
tions possessed of the highest excellence and of special in- 
terest to educators, upon only a few of which have we space 
for comment. 

How We are Governed, by Miss Anna L. Dawes, daughter 
of the Massachusetts senator, is a book which cannot fail 
to command a wide reading among the thousands who 
have been seeking for a book of this precise character. 
(12mo, 1.50.) 

The latest and brightest story of juvenile adventure and 
instruction is H. H. Clark’s Boy Life in the U. S. Navy. 
Mr. Clark is an officer in the navy, and a keen observer, 
whose experience on practice-ships and men-of-war is here 
made use of in a manner which will awaken the enthusiasm 
of all young Americans, including their sisters. (12mo, 
$1.35.) 

Money in Politics, to the students of the history of mone- 
tary affairs, and to all interested in matters relating to our 
currency from colonial times to the present day, is invalu- 
able. Itis written by Ex-Assistant Secretary Upton, whose 
experience as an officer of the U.S. Treasury suggested 
this interesting subject. This phase of political economy is 
here presented in admirable form. 

Thucydides, translated by Dr. Jowett, with an introduction 
by A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., has already been warmly 
welcomed by classical students and scholars, and is set forth 
in a form worthy of this splendid work. 





Mr. Wm. Hawley Smith’s book, Zhe Evolution of Doda, 
is the wonderfully interesting story of a boy who “passes 


through our modern school-system, finding little in the 
machinery which fits his case, and much that does not.” 


“Dodd” furnishes a graphic, pathetic, amusing, and very 
instructive picture. The book strikes sturdy blows at the 
machine school-system which turns out products rather than 


men. (12m0, $1.00.) 
American Explorations in the Ice Zones is a book of 


thrilling as well as pathetic interest to the American public ; 
and Prof. Nourse has gathered all the facts dating from the 
beginning of these enterprises in America, and brings the 
story, in attractive form, down to the latest adventures in 
the northern latitudes, including a graphic story of the 
Greely rescue. (Extra cloth, $3.00; with map, $3.50.) 
Notable among late religious books is that by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, published under the title of Cam- 
bridge Sermons. These are not of a mere homilecic interest, 
but are full of the Doctor’s native fire, and are delightful to 
laymen because of attractiveness in diction, as well as 


breadth in thought. (12mo, $1.50.) 

Baccalaureate Sermons by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, is a collection of discourses delivered 
before successive graduating classes of that college. They 
are of a practical character, and are overflowing with the 
kindly and elevated Christian sentiment for which this 
charming man is noted everywhere. (12mo0, $1.50.) 

Besides these are the delightful talks (called sermons) of 
the late Dean of Westminster, printed under the name of 
Dean Stanley with the Children. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 
is a name which the young, and those who have young 
hearts, will ever love on account of his simplicity and sym- 
pathy with childhood. These sermons are accompanied 
with an appreciative biography by Mrs. Frances E. Hum- 
phrey, and a kindly portrait of the Dean. (12mo, $1.00.) 

In Philosophia Questor, Mrs Julia R. Anagnos furnishes 
a charming souvenir of the Emerson session of the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy. It is written in an attractive 
form, from the stand-point of an ardent admirer of Emerson, 
and of the classic haunts of the historic village of Concord. 

Among the books to which the successful men of the 
future may turn in grateful thought, as having given them 
the practical inspiration and the impetus needed, are,— 

Plucky Boys, by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
of which the name of the book and of the author are suf- 
ficient commendation. 

A Boy's Workshop: A practical and attractive little 
volume, not confined to the shop merely, but instructive in 
many matters that lie nearest the juvenile head. 

The Travelling Law School (and Famous Trials), by 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbot. This is written in an easy, con- 
versational style, giving explicitly what everybody desires to 
kvow and should learn of government and of ordinary bus- 
iness law. 

Our Business Boys is a book which every father should 
give to his young son, and every business man should put 
in the hands of his office boy. The practical advice which 
it gives is invaluable. 

How Success is Won, by Mrs. Sarah K, Bolton, illustrates 
the true elements of success, as shown in the lives of 
twelve great men, among whom are John G. Whittier, 
Henry M., Stanley, Peter Cooper, John B. Gough, and 
William M. Hunt, whose lives are well known examples of 
the “ genius of hard work.” The author shows that success 
does not come unsought, but is won after much striving in 
lines of high morality and self sacrifice. 

How to Learn and Earn, is made up of valuable illus- 
trated articles, contributed by various competent authors, 
upon such practical subjects as wood working, cooking, etc. 

Housewives, and all others interested in household ar- 
rangement (and who is not?) will find entertainment, en- 
couragement, and enlightenment in Anna Maria’s House- 
keeping, by Mrs. S. D. Power. It does not treat merely of 
the cussine, but of the entire menage, giving hints upon the 
entertainment of guests and the direction of servants. Mrs. 
Power does not write to air her own views upon a model 
household, but represents the most common-sense side of 
practical housekeeping. 

How They Went to Europe, by Margaret Sydney, is a 
brightly-written “book of travel,” giving the experience of 
some wide awake girls who, as the could not go to Europe 
with their more fortunate friends, formed themselves into a 
club, and, following upon the map the course of the actual 
tourists, spent many pleasant and profitable hours with 
valuable books, lectures, and stereopticon views, illustrating 
their journey. (All of the above, $1.00 each.) 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual is a bright crystal 
lization of the great “ Chautauqua idea,” and places educa- 
tional material of rare value within easy reach of all young 
ra. Its chapters are devoted to various subjects,— 

iterature, Science, Art, Business Biography, Natural His- 

tory,and soon. The present volume contains seven series 
and many choice illustrations. (Quarto, $1.50.) 
“Illiteracy and Mormonism,” by Dr. Henry Randall 
Waite, presents an able and timely paper on the Mormon 
problem, and what is pronounced “one of the most original 
and valuable contributions yet made to the discussion of the 
project of extending Federal aid to common-school educa- 
tion in the States.” Paper covers, 25 cts. 

Of the famous magazines published by this house, we 
need say very little. The Wide Awake, for older young 
people ; the Pansy, for every-day and Sunday reading ; Our 
Little Men and Women, for youngest readers; and Bady- 
‘and, the delight of the nursery ;—all these are, or ought to 
be, familiar names in every home. Teachers are com- 
mended to try the experiment (made with great success by 
many) of using these magazines for supplemental reading. 





We advise our readers to send for the full catalogue of this 
enterprising house. 
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Ic Descriptive Illustrated Circulars sent free on applicaton. 


"| A. H. ANDREWS & CO. | aimmim 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


School Furniture, Apparatus, ani Supplies. 


MANUFACTURERS THE ‘ - . MASUPACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF f\ 


Neloo! Apparat 


GLOBES, 
Nameral Frames, Blackboards, 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 









OF THE 


ONLY 


ee poveranen |" Triumph Study” 


Nolo! Fara a 


Folding Seat. 
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UNITED STATES, 


I 
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Reward Cards, WE FURNISH A 








ae THE = Lo 
i ” vi ” _ FOLDED. GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, Ty; 
The “Triumph” and “Paragon” Desks, | czzaresr ye ‘inn’ Study-Desk * Hinged Apparatus Case 
TRIUMPH Folded, Book-Box Locked, d&e., Gec,, de, ae 
WITH NOISELESS FOLDING SEATS. te ce te Se! ans pe Deowteinn Chenin. ism ae 





=o "Bh | Andrews’ Dustless Blackboard Eraser. 


ExacTsizeorALPHA 





J : PATENTED, AND THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NO CRAYON 


WE HAVE EVER SEEN COMPARES WITH THE 


NEW ALPHA DUSTLESS. 


It makes a clean, white mark, is not greasy, and does not scratch 
the board. It outlasts six chalk crayons. The demand for it is | 











\ cy Samp'e seut on receipt of 15 cents, 
These consist of Certificates, Checks, Cards, Single unprecedented. ITS ADVANTAGES.—1. It is made of woven felt, so arranged as to form 








tach, The bet snd oheapent act of awards ever Pa jbvaleny oth aanioun, en nea eae Te 
ANDREWS’ Do Not Fail to Note This. AGENTS WANTED. 
Anatomical and Physiological Charts; ANDREWS’ NEW COLORED ZONED TELLURIAN GLOBE, 


- WITH HAND BOOK. SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 





Edited by Dr. 
- $24.00, 
16.00. 





Price, 8 in_ set, in elegant Spring Roller Case, - 


Price, on Cloth, on oollers without Case, per set, 





The most beautiful, complete, and accurate, the best colors, the most 
highly commended, of any Color Chart ever published for the price 








The latest and finest device in the world for illustrating the Change of Seasons, Twilight, Phases of Moon, Eclipse, Tropics, Arctic Circle, Tides, Length 
of Day and Night, &c., &c. A marvel of ingenuity. AGENTS WANTED, to whom special terms will be given. 


CHEAPEST, BEST, MOST DURABLE. _ Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
The Only Perfect Po —_ = eS MAKE 


Blackboard Surface! YOUR OWN 


Now Fully Tested, BLACKBOARDS. 
Tried, and Proved. 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING CLAIMS FOR THE POTTER BLACKBOARD: 1. Cheapmess, Its cost compares favorably with the ordinary painted or liquid slate 
board, and but one-fifth the price of Stone Blackboards. 2, Durability. Its thickness will insure its lasting for a long period of years, without renewal. 3. Superiority. It makes a smooth 
and perfect marking surface, without seams, and the chalk mark can be easily and completely erased, causing o dust in the school-room. 4, Erasers and crayons will /ast twice as long on this surface as 
on most boards. 4. We have a sample board in our office which can be seen and tried. 





From the presses of W. & A. K. Johnson, Edinburgh. 


Wo. TURNER, of the University of Edinburgh. 








1@- Send for full descriptive circulars of any of the above. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., General School Furnishers, 19 Bond St., New York. 


815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 27 Franklin Street, Boston, 195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 





The Franklin Arithmetics, 


PRIMARY — ELEMENTARY — WRITTEN. 





By Epwin P. Seaver and Greorce A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral Exercises so combined with written 
work that the same analysis answers for both processes. Decimals and 
Integers are treated together whenever practicable; thus avoiding a mul- 
tiplicity of rales Drill-Tables, and Exercises thereon, are given, by which 
the pupils’ work can be indefinitely extended without requiring the 
teacher to search other books for test-examples, 


The Fr anklin Arithmetics are used in 


New York City, 
Cambridge, Mass., 





Boston, Mass., 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Lynn, Mass., 


and kundreds of Cities and Towns, as well as in the best private schools, acad- 
emies, and universities. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra, 


A compact, working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient 
to meet the requirements for admission to any College, and such as is pur- 
sued in the best High Schools and Academies. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. J., Dec., 18838, 


and is in successful and satisfactory use in a large number of places throughout 
the country. 


Seaver & Walton's Mental Arithmetic, 


JUST READY. 


A complete and practical text-book. Up with the times in every particular. 
A fresh and systematic presentation of the subject. Confidently offered 
to teachers and all friends of Education as THE BEST. 

It was adopted in 


Cambridge, Mass., and Lynn, Mass., 


immediately upon publication, and has already been widely introduced in other 
parts of the country. It is liked by every one who has seen it. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 


WITH BRIEF EXPLANATIONS OF THEIR USE. 
ComPILED By Epwin P. SEAVER AND GEorGE A. WALTON. 


























In this collection of Tables the aim has been to secure a satisfactory degree 
of excellence in — 
1. Clearness of print; 
2. Convenience of arrangement ; 4 
3. Provision of all needed side-helps in a clear and simple form; 
while no pains have been spared to secure undoubted correctness. 





Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


Por practice in the fundamental oper- 
ations of Arithmetic. Largely used, 


and very popular. 


Adams’ Advanced Speller, 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with the addition of several Dicta- 
tion Exercises. 

















Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic, 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, em 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) 
Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 20 cts.; or with Key, containing the answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


ts A SUPERB TEXT- BOOK. 


By Horace E. SCUDDER. 


Meeting With Universal Favor. 
sCoUDDER’s 


HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Special attention is called to this new and model text-book. Its publication 


has been 
A MARKED SUCCESS. 


Though published solately as August, 1884, Scudder’s History of the United 
States hss been introduced into a large number of Universities, Colleges, Normal 
Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries, such as Cushing Academy, — Wellesley 
Prep. School,—Phillips Academy, Andover,—Eastern Iowa Normal Institute,—State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis — Tileston Normal School,—Leland University, 
etc., etc. as well as into the public schools of many cities and towns, including 
New York City, Taunton,Mass, Malden, Mass. Portland, Me., Detroit, Mich» 
Jackson, Mich., New Haven, Conn., etc. etc, and has met with the greatest favor 
wherever used. 

The following are the leading characteristics of 


SGUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES : 


First: A Well-considered Text, in which the author has aimed to be 
exact without being dull; to narrate events according to their relative impor. 
tance; to make clear the reason of events; to give prominence to the life of the 
people; and toshow the development of the United States from its first begin- 
ning in history to the present day. 
Second: A New and More Logical Division into Periods, with such 
chapter divisions as will aid the memory, and such crisp paragraphs as will make 
every point tell. 

Third: A Suggestive Method by which the teacher is enabled to expand 
the history at any point and quicken the interest of the scholar. 
Fourth: The insertion of Topical Analyses for Review (nearly 700 
topics) at suitable intervals, and also a full set of Questions (over 1000) on Text 
and Maps, so that teachers preferring topical recitations or catechetical ques- 
tionings can be equally suited. 
Fifth: Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps, most carefully drawn and 
engraved. The Maps are forty-one in number, inciuding 


Six Double-Page and Six Single-Page Colored Maps. 


Sixth: Beautiful Hlustrations, — about seventy in number, — specially 
drawn and painted tor this work, presenting the best work of the most distin- 
guished artists. These designs have been most carefully interpreted on wood by 


eminent engravers. 
Besides these illustrations, more than fifty Portraits are presented. 


Seventh: Superior Mechanical Execution, The paper is of an extra qual- 
ity; the typ- is clear and open Small Pica; the printing is of the finest character ; 
the binding is strong and durable. 

Eighth: A Low Price. 
The attention of teachers and boards of education is specially called to this 
Charming Text-Book, of which a prominent teacher says; 

“It is the best equipped school-book ever issued 
in the United States.” 

Send for pamphlet containing the ‘‘ Opinions of the Press”’ on this beautiful book. It is 
confidently believed that no other school-book ever met with such unqualified approval. Price, 
$1.00. By mail, $1.15. 


Worcester's New Spellers, 


PRIMARY — PRONOUNCING. 























The prominent features of these books are: Careful selection, classification 
and arrangement of words; variety in the kind of lessons; numerous Dicta- 
tion Exercises. 


Worcester’s New Spellers rave been 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. J. 


Worcester’s New Pronounsing Speller :. 











Used in Boston, Mass. 





For Introductory Terms 


and Supplies, address 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Or, WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
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A SONG OF LIFE, 








BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 





Methought I saw that Kingdom blest 
That opens through Immortal Day ; 

Methought that, in that bourn of rest, 
Beside the angel-trodden way, 

I saw three bright ones weaving strands 
Of sunlight into fabrics rare 

That glistened in their busy hands 
Like rainbows blent with golden air. 


- 


‘ Pray tell me, lovely ones,”’ I cried, 
** What costly raiment have ye there ? 

Shall kings, or monarchs glorified, 
Those robes through heavenly kingdoms wear ?’ 


, 


Their shining brows the weavers raised, 
And on me turned their sinless view, 
And, while with silent awe I gazed, 
Their words came sweet as fall of dew : 
** Nay, not for those whom men adore 
Our costly work is wrought,’’ they said, 
** But for the needy, weak, and poor, 
That dwell on earth uncomforted!”’ 


‘* The heavenly plan is just,’’ I cried ; 
And, turning back to life’s great tide, 
I felt the gladdening truth anew,— 
That man an angel’s work may do, 


Oh, people! ye whose arms are strong, 
Uplift the weak! their cause uphold! 

God's kingdoms to His poor belong! 
Earth gives the rich their gates of gold. 


And ye who wield the gifted pen, 

Go write the simple tidings down ; 
The blessing of your fellowmen 

Is sweeter than the world’s renown ; 
Go serve thy neighbor well, and, when 

Thou diest, thou shalt have thy crown. 


No shining day was ever done 

That brightened not its own sweet even ; 
No noble life whose sinking sun 

Oped not bright vistas into heaven. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 

— The collegiate education of women has reached the 
point where those who oppose it become targets for the 
ridicule of the press. There may still be a sporadic case 
of protest here and there, originating in some ill-ventilated 
conservative mind ; but the idea that women cannot prop- 
erly be highly educated has now very largely died out 
among intelligent people.— Woman’s Journal. 


— It is a great mistake to suppose that “any one ean 
teach a primary school,” and, as a result of placing mere 
novices in charge of young children, inealeulable injury 
is often done. The importance of doing good work in the 
primary school is evident, and it is equally clear that spe- 
cial training, culture, and discipline of the teacher are 
necessary in order to produce the best results.—Hon. L£. 
B. McElroy, Supt. Pub. Instruction, Oregon. 


— In these later days another project, still more simple 
in conception and still more revolutionary in its broad 
sweep, has been mooted. If it pays socially, politically, 
and morally to educate the brain, why may it not also 
pay to educate the hands of every child? If ignorance is 
one of the great fountains of vice and crime, surely idle- 
ness is no less a fruitful mother of destitution and misery. 
The idea grows in breadth and power as it is revolved.— 
Canada School Journal. 


— Another feature of the public schools as now con- 
ducted is the absolute freedom of the intelligent and 
thoughtful teacher. The sum of the instruction which the 
teacher receives from boards of education and superin- 
eadeats is: Kaow your ehildcea thoroughly and adapt 





your methods to the comprehension of each. Originality | HOW CHILDREN LEARN NUMBER,— THE 


is encouraged and commended, and teaching and govern- 
ing power is rewarded by a position of wider range and 
greater influence, if not by higher salary. — Supt. R. W. 
Stevenson, Columbus, O. 


— As our free schools have in one direction reached) 


the idea of a high school which comes as a form of stim- 


ulus and final reward for all those who do duty well: 
sa | 


in the primary and intermediate grades, so may our pub- 
lic educational system attach to all our buildings depart- 


-}ments of manual skill, and then make all these point to 
some high school of arts and trades which shall rise up as| 


an allurement and reward for a large number of lads 
whose cases have been too readily dismissed as hopeless. 
—Rev. David Swing, in The Current. 


— If the employment of the study of ancient languages 


GUIDE FOR TEACHING IT. 


CALKINS, LL.D. 


Number is perceived by means of two senses,— sight 


BY N. A. 





and touch. The child gets his knowledge of number by * 
|means of a series of perceptions and comparisons of several 
like things. It begins in perceiving and counting single 
things. It is continued by counting and forming groups 
of single things. It is extended further by separating 
groups of things into single things, and into other groups ; 
and by combining the groups, and separating the groups, 
and also by comparing the groups. From experiences 
with groups of things the child learns to look upon each 
group as a number. 


The child’s first real knowledge of number relates to a 





, property of things of which he becomes conscious by the 


subserves this great end [7.¢., the development of independ- | perception that there is more than one thing of the same 


ent thought] more than some other studies which could | kind. 


be substituted for them, let Greek and Latin be studied 
by all means. Let all vexed questions as to study, 
method, and everything else, be determined by the simple 
question : Will this branch develop mental activity? We 
do not believe that the best thing for the individual, or the 
best thing for the race, is to establish a moulding process 
by which the minds of the young shall all be turned out 
alike.— Texas School Journal. 


— The Supreme Court of Missouri recently rendered 
the following decision : 

1. A teacher employed to conduct a school, from the 
very nature of his employment, has a right to adopt rea- 
sonable rules to promote good order and discipline. 

2. A rule prohibiting profane language, quarreling and 
fighting among the pupils, while on their way home and 
before parental care is resumed, is a reasonable rule. 

3. A teacher having such a rule, and punishing an in- 
fraction of it by switching the guilty pupil, is not liable 
for an assault.—J/linois School Journal. 


— School superintendents, as well as teachers, should 
be thoroughly educated for the duties of their profession. 
This follows from the nature of the duties themselves. A 
wise selection of teachers implies that he who selects them 
has had a personal experience that enables him to under- 
stand the requisites of a good teacher. A professional 
education for teaching, followed by a successful applica- 
tion in the practice of the art, will make a good prepara- 
tion for the performance of the most important duties of 
a school director.—Hon. John W. Dickinson, Sec. Mass. 
Board of Education. 

— It is frequently urged that the instruction of our 
high school course is not practical, and inclines the pupils 
to other than industrial pursuits. While the figures and 
statistics deny the truth of this assertion, yet we say to the 
merchant and manufacturer, Our system is broad and 
roomy enough to admit not only of a change for the better 
by adding industrial education, but the doors of its man- 
agement are left wide open for those who desire to labor 
for the advancement of the system, and your entrance 
upon this gratuitous field of labor in the cause of human- 
ity will be hailed with delight.—Horace H. Morgan, St. 
Louis. 

— A superintendent or principal of a graded school 
should be familiar with the whole field of work to be done 
under his care. He ought to know more than all of his 
subordinates, even in their individual specialties. As a 
scholar, he ought to be able to teach them all. He should 
be quick to note excellence or errors in organization, 
management, discipline, and methods. In brief, the head 
of a school or system of schools should be one who, by 
his talent, scholarship, professional acquirements, manli- 
ness of character, and practical wisdom, can command 
the respect of his subordinates as well as of his pupils and 
of the public. This is the foundation of success.— Prof. 
Wm. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn. 


The first work of a teacher of number is to ascer- 
tain how far the child’s knowledge of this property of 
things already extends; i. e., how far he can count and 
form objects into groups, and distinguish the groups as 
numbers. Next, the teacher should ascertain whether the 
child knows figures as the symbols of the groups that he 
can readily perceive. By these means the starting-point 
for beginning the teaching may be ascertained. 

The two serious mistakes which are made in giving the 
first lessons in number to young children, are of a widely 
opposite character, and it may be said that these indicate 
the extremes in methods of teaching; while between these 
is the way that leads more safely to the best results in the 





knowledge of number. 

The older, and probably the more common, mistake ap- 
pears to follow the assumption that, before entering school, 
children have acquired the necessary perceptions of num- 
ber to enable them to begin at once with the reading and 
the writing of figures,— numeration and notation,— and 
thus to commence the study of arithmetic. Those who 
accept and follow this assumed idea pay very little atten- 
tion to number as such, but begin the teaching of arithme- 
tic as if believing that the use of figures constitutes the 
chief matter for instruction, even though the pupils have 
only a faint conception of the real numbers which the fig- 
ures represent. This plan does not adapt the instruction 
to the actual condition of the minds of young pupils. 

The never, and perhaps an increasing mistake, appears 
to follow the assumption that children have no perceptions 
of number when they enter school, and therefore that they 
should be subjected to a long series of manual exercises 
for developing these perceptions by means of counting ob- 
jects, adding objects, subtracting objects, multiplying 
objects, and dividing objects, that represent numbers below 
ten, “ without the least use of written signs or abstract 
numbers.” These exercises are to be continued thus dur- 
ing the entire first year in school; and, “If number to 
ten has not been thus learned thoroughly before the end 
of this year, postpone the use of figures to the next year.” 

Furthermore, those who follow the plan above indicated 
do not permit the pupil to receive any instruction concern- 
ing the number five until all the possible operations by 
counting, adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
the number four have been repeatedly performed, “and 
thoroughly learned ;”’ and the same doing-operations are’ 
required with each number below ten, before the number 
next above the one under dissection can-be allowed to re- 
ceive any attention whatever from the learner. 

It is claimed that this process of teaching number will 
secure thoroughness to the young pupil. Thoroughness 
is not a characteristic of childhood, nor of the mode of men- 
tal development in the child. Nature does not teach all 
there is to be known about each single thing, by itself, be- 
fore she allows her pupil to attend to any other thing. She 
requires her pupil to see clearly and thoughtfully, in order 
to know, but she allows the seeing to be occupied with 
different things in succession. 


, 
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Nature leads her pupils to compare one thing with an- 
other, that resemblances may be perceived, and differences 
discovered ; but she does not command them to continue 
the comparison of the same two objects until all the possi- 
ble comparisons have been made, before allowing their 
attention to be given, in a similar manner, to other objects 
and facts. 

The child’s first lessons in this subject should be with 
number as a property of things learned by counting and 
comparing objects. The attention should next be directed 
to the symbols that represent the numbers perceived by 
means of objects. Instruction in what may be done with 
numbers should follow attention to the perception and 
symbols of numbers. The mixing of all the possible op- 
erations in the use of numbers by means of objects, with 
the exercises for perceiving numbers, tends to weaken 
rather than strengthen the mental powers. 

Some methods of teaching appear to have grown up 
naturally and in harmony with child-nature, by and 
through the natural exercise of the learner’s own senses ; 
while some plans proposed for the education of children 
appear to have been evolved from somebody's inner con- 
sciousness, without evidence of natural growth. The evo- 
lution having attained its prescribed form, the next effort 
appears to have been the fitting of methods of teaching to 
the plan evolved, instead of fitting them to the needs of 
the child’s evolution. If the plan and the methods do not 
happen to accord with the conditions and characteristics 
of the young learners’ minds, so much the worse for the 
children ; since it is assumed that the methods embody a 
thorough system of procedure, and that they are also in 
accord with the evolved plan of education. 

One of the sad aspects of this matter is the fact that 
teachers too often follow a new method without taking 
time to compare its mode of procedure with the natural 
mode by which nature teaches and develops the minds of 
children. The right development of the pupil’s mind is of 
far greater importance than the use of a partieular method, 
new or old. 








SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





IDA M. GARDNER. 


The following extract from a correspondence growing 
out of the appearance of * Personal Work,” in a recent 
number of THe JourNAL, will find an echo in many 
hearts. It voices the feelings of scores of earnest teach- 
ers, on the subject of school-discipline. The second part 
is quoted, not alone because it shows the teacher’s true 
tower of strength, and so partly answers its own ques- 
tions, but because its story is told in a manner that must 
give it a mission to other hearts. 


BY 


* First I want to do away with the spirit of antagonism 
—I do not know what else to call it—that exists in all 
grades, and in every degree, between teacher and scholar. 
The children seem to feel that teachers are there to make 
them mind, and that they sometimes enjoy making them 
do disagreeable things. The children resemble the Spar- 
tan youths in that it is not the wrong act they fear, but 
the being found out. Isn't it possible for these younger 
scholars to feel that their teachers are interested in them 
individually, and are there to helpthem? It seems to me, 
too, a serious matter, if a child has been three or four 
years in school, and his teacher cannot leave the room for 
a moment without seeing or hearing evidences of disorder. 
Those children would be orderly if she were looking. 
Whispering, carelessness, thoughtlessness, I am not nearly 
as troubled about as I am about these two things, for it 
seems as if these were at the foundation of school govern- 
ment. 

“You asked me if I were a Christian. I am trying to 
be what the name implies. I could not do my work from 
day to day without help outside of myself. If we teach- 
ers did not love such things for themselves, for the happi- 
ness and strength that come from Divine help, the fact that 
some, at least, of these little ones are looking to us as their 
ideal of what is good, would urge us to bend every effort 
to trying to be what we wish them to become; and I dare 
not face the children, in my work of helping them to a 
higher life, alone.” 


That this “antagonism” should not exist, every true 
teacher believes. The child should tarn to his teacher as 
naturally as to his mother, sure of love and sympathy. 
What is the cause of this barrier between teacher and pu- 
pil? That it has a cause goes without saying. 

There is in human nature a natural dislike to being 
governed and controlled ; especially when we know we are 


being governed, even though we acknowledge the author- 
ity to be just and right. “ Perfeet love casteth out fear.” 
So when we deeply love the controlling hand, obedience 
becomes a pleasure and submission a delight. There is 
no more chafing now, no more resentment, no concealed 
mutterings. We never think of anything but obedience ; 
and the mere suggestion brings forth a smile of wondering 
pity for the one who could suggest a different course. 
“Why, I don’t want to do what mamma does not wish 
“Why, I couldn’t 
Why 


is a conclusive answer. 
ought to be just as natural ? 


me to do,” 
grieve my teacher!” 
is it not? 

If a mother does not make a child love her, we say it is 
her fault, some native defect of temperament, or some 
lack of understanding. We do not hesitate to lay the 
responsibility of failure on the mother. If the teacher 
does not make her pupils love her, where ought the re- 
sponsibility to rest ?, 

Whenever we are conscious of an existing wrong, and 
would see it righted, we should first carefully examine 
ourselves and our relations to it. The horizon of the ob- 
server varies according to his position. Let us then, 
fellow-teachers, go down into the quiet corners of our 
hearts and hold communion with ourselves. Let us an- 
swer fearlessly and honestly, although it be with shame 
and sorrow, some plain questions. With what motive do 
I govern my school? Do I think more of my reputation 
as a good disciplinarian, than of the moral welfare of my 
children ? Am I more anxious to have my school-room a 
model of good order, than that my children should govern 
themselves? It is so much easier to govern them than to 
be patient while they are learning to govern themselves ! 
Have I lazily and selfishly chosen the easier path for my 
feet, without regard for the little feet that soon must tread 
life’s pathway alone, unguided save by themselves ¢ 

How have I made the children feel that I am “there to 
make them mind”? How could they get that impression 
if ldo not confirm it? In requiring obedience, have I some- 
times urged my point unnecessarily, and required humili- 
ation as well as obedience? Have I sometimes manifested 
a scarcely concealed feeling of victory, that makes the child 
feel that I “enjoy making him do disagreeable things ” ? 
Have I hastily punished those actually caught in disobe- 
dience, without taking time for an impartial examination, 
and thus given the impression that wrong is only wrong 
when it gets found out? Have I used so much haste in 
governing that I have impressed the children with the 
idea that I have no time to attend to justice or to hear a 
rightful plea? Have I made doing right distasteful to 
my pupils, by fettering them with so many rules that they 
rush into mischief through sheer weariness of trying to do 
right, where there are so many rules that to keep them all 
is well-nigh impossible? Have I made the active, mis- 
chievous ones who get into mischief just because I do not 
keep them busy, feel that their cases are hopeless, and so 
taken away all incentive to effort ? 

How have I dealt with offenders ?— as I would like to 
be dealt with ’ — as God deals with me? Have I thought 
more of terrifying the school into avoidance of the same 
fault, than of reclaiming and leading into a better frame 
of mind the erring one?’ Have I shown that I have no 
respect for him and his feelings, by punishing him before 
the school, instead of waiting until we were alone together, 
and in the quietness of the deserted room angry feelings 
had died away to be replaced by a tractable, penitent 
mood?’ Would not a few earnest, loving words that con- 
vinced the boy that you loved him even while you could 
not overlook his offence, give him a new idea of the maj- 
esty of offended law? How can a child understand the 
government of God, except as he sees it represented in 
the government of his teachers and of his parents? Am 
I willing to have even a child’s conception of God based 
on my dealings with him? Every sin brings its punish- 
ment. Yes, but does God call us up to stand before our 
fellow-men, while he rains down upon us the blows of his 
rod? Isn’t the punishment of many of our sins to be 
found in the very thought that we have grieved the One 
who loves us so much that he will not publish our disgrace 
to the world, but comes and deals with us alone? Where 
is there a tribunal so terrible as that of our own conscience ? 

We may not be able to plead guilty to any of these 
questions,— which, after all, are but mere suggestions,— 
and yet we may have the consciousness that the trouble lies 





largely with ourselves, Watch carefully for a week, every 


tone, action, command, with the keen eye of a detective, 
—and teachers are fairly good detectives,— and the diffi- 
culty will begin to show itself. 

Later we will discuss together some points of school- 
government as pertaining to pupils. First, let us see our- 
selves: in the true light. Lines on “ Pride,” learned in 
childhood, come back to memory and are pertinent to our 
present inquiry : 


‘Put all these questions to your heart, 
And make it act an honest part ; 
And, when they've each been fairly tried, 
I think you'll own that you have pride ; 
But, if they all should be denied, 
Then you’re too proud to own your pride.” 








FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE DEMAND 


While there are a plenty of sound arguments in favor 
of the establishment of industrial education at public cost, 
it is painful to see some of its advocates clamoring for an 
undue place for it in public estimation, and seeking to 
advance its cause by disparagement of the study of letters 
and science,—the traditional curriculum. The new de- 
parture in industrial schools,—the manual training school, 
—is put forward as the chief claimant for this high place 
of honor, as that form of education that should supersede 
the old-fashioned school. Its curriculum should contain 
manual training in the use of several important imple- 
ments. Besides this manual training, it should give in- 
struction in certain branches of letters and science. That 
such schools have a legitimate place in our educational 
system, no one, I hope, will deny. They will do far more 
than fill the place of the old form of apprenticeship in cer- 
tain of the arts and trades; they will teach the proper 
manipulations and their rationale, making a more intelli- 
gent class of workmen, and, what is more important, mak- 
ing a class of workmen that can teach their skill to others. 
In its legitimate place the manual training school is a 
great success, and the pioneer of a class of schools which 
will provide for the greater part of the industrial occupa- 
tions. It is the claim set up for the manual training 
school as the industrial school, par excellence, that chal- 
lenges our examination in the light of a general survey of 
American industry. 

The industrial education proposed relates, not to all in- 
dustries, but only to a few,—the arts and trades that deal 
with wood and the metals. We find, therefore, that if 
all pupils are educated in the arts and trades which per- 
tain to wood and metal work, that far too many youth will 
be set to looking toward those employments. There will 
be overproduction of laborers for wood and metal work, 
and the consequence will be a clamor for places where there 
are none to be provided. This clamor for work is one of 
the very reasons alleged in favor of the establishment of 
the manual training school. ‘ Give children some educa- 
tion that will fit them to earn their living.” 

Few people have any idea how small a proportion of 
the population are needed to perform all the wood and 
metal work of the community. Undoubtedly the United 
States uses more wood and iron manufactures per head of 
its population than any other nation. According to the 
recent census there were 585,493 persons employed in the 
22 arts and trades that metal work comprises,—a list in- 
cluding blacksmiths, machinists, tinners, makers of agri- 
cultural implements, clocks and watches, files, locks and 
guns, nails, screws, sewing-machines, steam-boilers, stoves 
and furnaces, tools and cutlery, wire, workers in gold and 
silver, copper, brass, iron and steel, lead and zinc, plumb- 
ers, engravers. 

Many of the above list would not be helped by their 
stay in a manual training school. For example, the en- 
gravers and jewelers, the clock and watchmakers, would 
not be helped by the training in blacksmithing. But 
counting together all these, we have upwards of half a 
million,—117 in each ten thousand of our population. 
This is a little more than one in one hundred of the whole, 
and three and one-half of each hundred returned by the 
census as “engaged in some gainful occupation.” 

In wood work, counting twenty-five species of work, 
763,814 persons were employed in 1880. This gives 152 
in each 10,000, or one and one-half in each 100. The 
arts and trades included in this count are makers of blinds, 





doors, and sashes, boats, boxes, bridges, carriages, picture- 
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frames, organs and pianos, pumps, scales and rules, staves, 
trunks, umbrellas, cabinet-makers, carpenters, sawyers, 
coopers, car-makers, wheelwrights, wood-turners and carv- 
ers, builders, ship-carpenters, workers in saw and planing 
mills, shingle and lath mills, patterns. Some of these oc- 
cupations might be classified differently, but counting all, 
even the laborers in the saw-mills, we find only one and 
one-half in each hundred of the population, and only four 
and a half in each hundred of that portion of the popula- 
tion engaged in gainful occupations. 

Now the manual training school attempts to give skill 
for both the wood workers and the metal workers. Tak- 
ing all of both classes, and we have 269 in each 10,000 of 
the population, or less than three in 100; or, counting 
only those in gainful occupations, eight in each 100. If 
we count all over ten years of age, and these are engaged 
in some way working for themselves, if not for others, we 
shall find the wood and metal workers only four in 100. 


What does this manual training school teach, chiefly ? 
The use of the saw, file, hammer, axe, plane, lathe, chisel, 
What provinces of labor does it omit in 

It omits all study of textile substances 
(The census gives the num- 


the forge, ete. 
its preparation ? 
and of their manufacture. 
ber engaged in cotton and woolen manufactures at 310,533.) 
It omits the study and training in the making of clothing. 
(Counting the laborers in leather and cloth, manufacturers 
of clothing, and we find 130 in each 10,000, a larger 
number than the metal workers. ) 

The manual labor school neglects the subject of growing 
plants and animals. (‘The census tells us that 7,670,493 
persons were employed in agriculture. This gives 1,534 
in each 10,000, or 46 in each 100 of those in gainfnl oc- 
cupations,—more than five times as many as all the wood 
and metal workers.) 

There are 815 in each 10,000, or eight in each 100, 
engaged in personal service or in the professions. The 
manual training school is not specially for these, nor for 
those engaged in trade and. transportation,—362 in each 
10,000. or three and one-half per cent. Here, then, we 
confront the fact that only one in 25 of the population 
old enough to work for a living is needed in the oceupa- 
tions of wood and metal work. If one replies that we 
might, with a foreign market such as we have, employ a 
far larger ratio of laborers in those occupations, he is re- 
ferred to the statisties of commerce, which show a glutted 
market. The faet would seem to be that we need more 
educated skill in the department of trade and transporta- 
tion; with this, possibly such new combinations could be 
made as would open up new markets. With new mar- 
kets we could afford more laborers in the departments of 
wood and metal work. 

But another sure road to the conquest of foreign mar- 
kets for our goods lies in the cultivation of zsthetic taste 
in our youth, and, fortunately, this is an undertaking in 
every way desirable for the common school. The study 
of drawing is taught in such a way as to cultivate a taste 
for what has been settled upon as the conventional orna- 
ment of the industrial products of the civilized world. 
When the pupil has learned to reproduce these forms of 
ornament in the spirit of their creation, he will unfailingly 
show in his work this spirit, and his work will be preferred 
simply for its esthetic effect. Drawing is not taught sim- 
ply for the purpose of enabling the pupil to represent ob- 
jects as they are,—to make pictures, merely ; that would 
be a small accomplishment compared with the cultivation 
of taste, so that the pupil once for all has gained for him- 
self an ideal standard of what is ornamental, and acquired 
that high capacity for embellishing his work. 

There is a claim set up by the advocates of industrial 
education, to the effect that the training given in wood 
and metal work is of so general a character that it serves 
as a common preparation for all industries. The study of 
the forms of manipulation in the other branches of mauu- 
facturing industry, especially in those large provinces that 
include the textile industries, the making of. cloth and 
clothing, will convince us that peculiar manipulation is re- 
quired in each great division of these industries, and that 
one form of manipulation unfits the laborer for the finest 
results in any other. But the province of manufacturing 
and mining is only one of the three great divisions of 
gainful industry. Out of the 3,476 engaged in gainful 
occupation, in each 10,000 of the population, only 766 are 
engaged in manufacturing and mining, and of these, only 
#79 in wood and metal work, 362 in trade and transpor- 
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tation, 815 in personal service or in the professions, 1,534 
in the various phases of agriculture. 

It is easy to assert that the arts and trades that relate 
to metal and wood are “handy” to every one. “ My son 
made a boat,” or a violin, or a gun, or a piece of cabinet- 
work,—pleasant enough as a relaxation from severe work 
of a very different character, but not advisable as avoca- 
tions if undertaken by those whose regular vocations are 
in some other form of manual labor. The better avoca- 
tion for the manual laborer is some form of scientific or 
literary study. The recreation for the student may well 
be some form of manual labor. It is a national vice of 
the American people to dissipate themselves in attempting 
many things; they prize versatility at the expense of 
thoroughness. 





AND PARSING. 





PROFESSOR HILL 





BY J. M. GREEN, A.M., LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


The June number of Harper's Magazine contains an 
article an “ English in the Schools,” by Prof. A. S. Hill. 
The article is able, and contains much that is of great 
practical value. The child’s inherited tendencies, the in- 
fluence of his early surroundings, the staying qualities, the 
over- or under-cultivated speech, the mode of selecting 
matter for writing, the treatment of books and other read- 
ing matter, undue emphasis on technicalities, punctuation, 
and formule, the tedious mediocrity, the enlargement of 
the English vocabulary through the study of classical and 
foreign languages, the ‘“schoolmaster’s English,” the 
overcoming of the elementary difficulties with the pen be- 
fore composing, the frequency of composition and natur- 
alness of expression, the unity and movement of composi- 
tion and method of criticism, culture by constant correc- 
tion, are all well and duly treated. 

There are, however, one or two features in which the 
article is likely to lead the teacher of English astray. 
Professor Hill says : 

“TI would begin as early as possible to overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of writing. As soon as the child 
has learned to form his letters without trouble, he should 
be shown what in language is conventional and what is 
founded in reason.” 

While the importance of the above information cannot 
be overestimated, its appreciation at that early period is 
questionable. To distinguish the conventional from the 
rational implies such an appreciation of abstract relations 
as comes late in the child’s history, while he can form let- 
ters at the age of eight. Professor Hill says: 

“It is high time that every vestige of the Lindley Mur- 
ray system,—parsing, analysis of sentences, and the like, 
as well as grammatical rules and exceptions,—was swept 
out of the schools. Even the names of the parts of speech 
might be left to take care of themselves, as the names of 
the letters of the alphabet are left in the case of children 
who learn to read by words instead of by letters. ‘Fhe 
main point is, not that a child should know that a given 
word in a sentence isa noun, . . . but that he should 
understand the meaning of a sentence as a whole.” 

Now, as the child in learning to read words must by words 
incidentally learn the names of the letters, for purposes of 
word-correction, designation of parts, spelling, etc., so in 
the study of English the child must incidentally learn the 
parts of speech for a convenient nomenclature, were they 
not expressive of relations. There is a difference be- 
tween a conscious and an unconscious use of correct lan- 
guage. The child may by imitation and blind belief of 
instruction acquire a large degree of correct expression ; 
but for such a knowledge of English as is necessary to the 
expression of new and original forms of thought, he must 
have a conscious knowledge of the proper relations of 
words to each other in sentences. Words cannot be taken 
up indiscriminately to form,a sentence. To understand 
the meaning of a sentence as a whole is one thing ; but to 
be able to construct a sentence, so that it shall have a 
meaning as a whole, is quite another, and involves ‘a 
knowledge of the proper relations of words. 

To acquire this knowledge it is necessary that sentences 
be analyzed and their parts and the relations of those 
parts named. Call this process by what name you please. 
It has usually been called parsing and analysis. True, it 
is not essential to go through with a prescribed form in 
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ON. 
THE CHURCH ANDTHE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CLINTON, IOWA. 


At the last congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the discussion of the subject, “ Moral Education im the 
Publie schools,” one of the reverend speakers used these 
words: “The state must permit the different religious 
denominations who wish it, to act as her agents; and let 
these, on condition of giving security that they will provide 
as good secular education as that which the state herself 
affords, receive the proportionate moneys which they now 
pay as school taxes.” 

This is a clear, definite statement of an idea which is 
entertained in certain religious cireles. Let us analyze it, 
in order that we may diseover upon what argument such 
a statement is founded, and trace the results which would 
follow its adoption. The state is not to abdicate her 
rights, but simply to delegate them to others. She is not 
to compel the denominations to care for the children, but 
simply to allow them to do it. If, then, in any city or 
village, the Presbyterians, for instance, desire a school in 
which Presbyterian doctrines shall be taught, the state is 
to pay them for it; but if the other denominations do not 
care to take up such a burden, then the state must provide 
a publie school for them; and if each denomination thus 
undertakes the education of its children, the state must 
still provide for the education of a large class whose 
parents are not connected with any church. All this 
follows, because the state is not relieved in any degree of 
the responsibility of educating its future citizens. 

Again, such denomination is “ to give security that it will 
furnish as good secular education as that which the state 
itself affords.” In what is such security to consist? Only 
in forfeiting the state money if the school proves unsatis- 
factory. Who is to be the judge whether the school is 
worthy of support? Plainly the state, for no other author- 
ity is recognized. The state must pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher, fix the studies to be taken, select the 
books to be used, and determine, by inspection through its 
acknowledged officers, whether the school is as good “as 
that which the state herself maintains.” But the Roman 
Catholics, with a consistency which always looks straight 
to the desired ‘end, declare that the state has no rights in 
the case worth considering. Education is the work of 
the Church, and is to be under ecclesiastical authority. 
The reverend clergy, they say, are not to be excluded, but 
are to have the right to enter the schools at all times, and 
to “examine both teachers and pupils as to their faith.” 
As they express it, schools for their children must be under 
the control of “the teaching Church.” 
then, would not be satisfactory to them, because the state 
would still claim the right of supervision. 


The plan proposed, 


Again, how are we to divide “the proportionate moneys 
which they [the religions denominations] contribute as 
school taxes”? If, on the one hand, each religious body 
is left free to demand for its schools all the school taxes 
paid by its own members, and no more, then the poorer 
the church, in point of wealth as represented by those con- 
nected with it, the less likely it will be to maintain accept- 
able schools. On the other hand, if money raised by tax- 
ation is divided according to the number of children in 
the school, the money from a wealthy denomination would 
often be taken to pay for the education of children in the 
church-school of some other religious body. Whichever 
horn of the dilemma you take, involves injustice either to 
the tax-payer or the children. It is worth while to con- 
sider the arguments used by those who make such de- 
mands. ‘They claim as a foundation principle that “ our 
fathers decreed a total separation between Church and 
State.” Up to a certain point this is true. In things 
spiritual the Church is supreme; in things temporal, the 
State. The one makes no attempt to control or direct the 
functions of the other; there is no desire to combine the 
mechanism of the two. From another point of view, how- 
ever, such a separation does not exist. On the contrary, 
there is no country in which the relations between Church 
and State involve so many points of contact or in which 
their mutual interests are so closely interwoven as in this 
nation. The Church claims protection from the State in 
all its rights, and the State looks to the Church, that 
through the teachings of its ministry, through its creeds 





treating each separate word, nevertheless its place and 
office in the sentence must be deseribed in order that the 
child may understand “ what in language is qonrerenens 
and what is founded in reason.” 


and doctrines, through its highest spiritual life even, it 


‘shall aid and maintain peace and good-will in all classes 


of society. As far as the Church is in any sense a “ teach- 
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ing” body, so far its whole influence is on the side of law 
and order. 

Gladstone is quoted as saying: “The State and the 
Church both aim at moral ends ; the State aims at character 
through conduct, while the Church aims at conduct through 
character.” This is not that divorcement which exists be- 
tween interests having nothing in common. The mutual 
relation existing between the Church and the State, guiding 
and quickening the currents of daily life, is the savor alike 
of religion and of patriotism. The reign of bigotry and 
superstition in the Church, and of despotism in the State, 
begins where each seeks to attain its ends regardless of 
the wants and welfare of the other. The second argument 
grows out of the first; because the State extends its pro- 
tection to every denomination, seeking a friendly alliance 
with all, rather than with any one alone; therefore, we 
are told, this is not a Christian nation. If this is nota 
Christian nation, what is it? We certainly are not a pagan 
The characteristics of a nation are not always to 
be learned from its written constitution. Is Engand any 
more a Christian nation than America? Would England 
be any less a Christian nation if disestablishment should 
be decreed by Parliament? 

It cannot be said that we occupy the middle ground of 
absolute indifference, since Christianity is recognized by 
the common law of the land as received and interpreted 
by our judicial tribunals. Christianity is thus recognized 
in all our state legislatures, in the courts of justice, on our 
statute books, and even amid the turbulence and turmoil 
So often is it recorded in 


people. 


of the political conventions. 
history that our rulers have called upon the people to 
acknowledge our dependence upon Divine Providence, in 
times of peace, of foreign war and of civil strife, that to 
say that we are not a Christian nation is a slander upon 
the founders of the Republic and an act of ingratitude 
toward the God of our fathers. 

A third argument is based upon these two. Because there 
exists a separation between Church and State, and because 
this is not a Christian nation, therefore public schools 
must of necessity be godless or paganized institutions. 
I might close the argument here by saying that, as the 
premises are false, the conclusion is without force; but 
something more is due to the importance of the subject. 
It is true that the national constitution uses these words: 
* Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

If we observe the spirit of this article, we cannot teach 
in our publie schools the distinguishing creed, or the 
dogmas, of any religious denomination. But it does not 
by any means follow that, because we may not discuss the 
“validity of infant baptism,”’ we cannot teach * Thou shalt 
not steal.” Nor is it true that because we may not incul- 
eate the theology taught by Knox, or Calvin, or Wesley, 
we must also exclude from the school-room that noble cat- 
alogue of virtues, the faithful practice of which character- 
izes, not alone the life of a good citizen, but of a consist- 
ent Christian. 

There are some points which the advocates of the pro- 
posed plan of church schools seem to ignore : 

I. This division of school money would leave the schools 
of the rural districts and the smaller villages either so 
minutely divided as to be absolutely worthless; or if con- 
tinued as state schools, without moral instruction, which 
the state, according to their theory, has no right to give. 

Il. In the larger cities there is always a large popula- 
tion not connected with any church. The children from 
such families must be provided for by the state. Would 
it be wise, would it be right, would it be in accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity, to gather these children into 
schools from which moral instruction is barred by the law 
of the land?’ Such would be the necessary consequence 
of admitting the theory that the state cannot instruct in 
morals. 

There is a broad line of distinction between ecclesias- 
tical ethics and moral ethics. There is a field peculiar 
and appropriate to church work. If any man desires that 
his child shall be instructed daily in the tenets of his re- 
ligious belief, that is his right and privilege. 

But there is another field in which the state is deeply 
concerned, and from which the church, acting through its 
individual members, is by no means excluded. While 
the school-bell is ringing and the children are passing to 
their various rooms, the prisoners, chained tegether un- 
der the care of an officer, are going doggedly to their 


work on the stone-pile. The contrast is instructive, as it 
is sharp and pointed. Will the church stand by the 
schools, and demand that the foundations of moral char- 
acter shall be laid in the daily school-life of the child, or 
must the state increase the chain-gang ? 

In the same church congress, in the discussion upon an- 
other topic, Senator Blair was given as authority for the 
statement that, according to the almost unanimous testi- 
mony before his Senate Committee, Chyistianity is steadily 
losing its hold upon the working-men of the land. This 
is undoubtedly true, and it is equally true that the 
churches, as a body, are in a measure responsible for it. 

The children of the working-classes for years to come 
will receive their education in the public schools. As sure 
as two and two make four, the church can increase its in- 
fluence over the working classes in proportion as it stands 
by the schools; or it can go on in the crusade already be- 
gun, until “ godless” is written over the school-room door, 
and “ paganism ” is inscribed in all its halls. But then, 
as now, the children of the laborer will still be educated 


in the public schools. 








THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


BY 


—— 


No man is stronger than all men; at least in English- 
speaking nations. The same can hardly be affirmed of 
women, even in our own free land. Society is their do- 
main, and although it is broken into exclusive circles, the 
rule of one woman is often supreme in each. Thus 
where wealth is the central idea, the richest woman leads ; 
where family, the one with the longest pedigree. There 
are, however, very few women whose influence is felt 
everywhere throughout the country; possibly there is but 
one woman of whom this is true, and that unquestionably 
the one whom the chances of politics, from term to term, 
make mistress of the White House. It is hard to imagine 
a time when news was so slow and irregular in its move- 
ment that people, near and remote, failed to find out the 
ways and doings of this particular personage. For my- 
self, I place small faith in any such representation. I 
have little doubt that Mrs. Washington’s curtain lectures 
encouraged every married woman in the land, and that 
the honest dame from the backwoods, who figures in our 
chronicles, placidly smoking her pipe by a chimney-corner 
in the presidential mansion, gave to her obscure sisters 
who loved the same indulgence, the sweet sense that they 
were following the fashion. 

But, however it may have been in the dawn of our exist- 
ence, to-day the social mode of the White House, from its 
etiquette to its idealism, is known and canvassed in every 
town and hamlet of our large domain. To the duties and 
the courtesies of her position which must be performed in 
this blaze of publicity, the present incumbent has brought 
a rare combination of qualities. It seems natural that 
she should have been drawn, as she has, to the study of 
George Eliot, for there is about and within her something 
of the deep thought and unaffected sincerity that this 
author loved to ascribe to her noblest impersonations. 
Socially, Miss Cleveland cannot fail of effect, her intel- 
ligent, refined countenance, easy conversation, ready tact, 
and quick sympathy, fitting her for that varied adaptation 
to persons and subjects which is so important in a repre- 
sentative society like that of Washington. As is the case 
with all persons fertile in ideas, Miss Cleveland has the 
impulse to impart her ideas, but it is an impulse properly 
restrained by a sense of the fitness between subjects and 
occasions. It is impossible to imagine around her a clique 
purely sensuous and esthetic, and equally’ impossible to 
imagine one in which ideas will be indulged at the expense 
of the graces. 

The world, we know, is moving, moving, and always, 
we hope, “to fine issues ” moving. 
tions before the nations. Some of these lie quite beyond 
the experience and the thought of women; others there 
are, and these possibly of chief importance, which depend 
upon woman’s aid; problems of the soul and of the life 
that have been worked down to definite expression, as, of 
education, the repression of vice and pauperism, the hous- 
ing and general improvement of the living conditions of 
the poor. Society, excepting in rare cases, is not pene- 
trated with the consciousness of these as it ought to be, as 


There are grave ques- 





it must be, and as we trust it will be now, at the Capitol, 





with women of knowledge and serious purpose as leaders. 

These are matters that take deep hold of the hearts of 
our public school teachers. None know better than they 
the truth about this class of problems; none know better 
than they the ignorance, superstitution, hopelessness, and 
brutishness that are in the way of their solution; none 
know better than they how much the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of all classes is needed for the amelioration of the 
lowest case, and I am sure the knowledge that these are 
also matters of deepest interest to Miss Cleveland will 
bring pleasure to many a teacher who after hours of hard 
toil finds time for self-appointed missions of merey to the 
poor, with only the eyes of the angels to watch her as 
she goes. 

The thought of teachers reminds me, just here, of the 
interest Miss Cleveland has manifested in our excellent 
normal school,—an interest which led without doubt to 
the rumor that she would distribute the diplomas at the 
recent commencement. Of that commencement I really 
did not intend to speak, but the fact that it was perhaps 
the most brilliant the school has ever had, urges me to re- 
mind your readers that the school is one of the several 
proud memorials which this city contains of the devoted, 
intelligent, persistent labors of the late superintendent, 
Hon. J. O. Wilson. I leave others to tell of the polished 
address made on the occasion by Prof. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins ; of the grace with which Mr. Alexander Graham 
Bell delivered the diplomas to the fair graduates ; of the 
music, the flowers, and the audience; pausing only to 
record that Trustee Lovejoy did not forget to pay the de- 
served tribute to the man whose zeal, and courage, and 
labors had made such an affair possible among us. 
The words there spoken cannot fail to be grateful to Mr. 
Wilson when they reach him on the New England coast 
where he has gone to recruit his exhausted strength. It 
remains to be seen whether Washington will be grateful 


only in words. 








THERE WERE CRITICS BEFORE OUR DAY. 


GAULT, 


In all the discussions bearing upon a modification of 
our courses of study and text-books in geography, with a 
view to more rational and economic instruction in this 
branch, I do not remember to have seen this quotation : 


BY F. B. COLORADO. 


“T learnt the royal genealogies 
Of Oviedo, the internal laws 
Of the Burmese Empire,—by how many feet 
Mount Chimborazo outsoars Himmeleh ; 
What navigable river joins itself 
To Lara, and what census of the year five 
Was taken at Klagenfust,—because she liked 
A general insight into useful facts.” 


Thus Aurora Leigh speaks of the education she received 
The satire is as truthful 
It is an incisive arraign- 


un ‘er the direction of her aun t. 
as it is pleasing and pointed. 
ment of methods of instruction prevalent, then as now, 
especially in geography. 

The quotation suggests to the ardent disciples of the 
*““New Education” that, in the field of criticism, there 
were able writers before their day. It is now nearly 
thirty years since Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the 
sweetest poetess England ever had, saw and pointed out 
defects in the methods of instruction that we are just be- 
ginning to renounce as irrational and unnatural. The 
assumption of the “ New Education” is only surpassed 
by the presumption of the “ New Educators.” 








ScnHoor Criricitsm.—It is an error to suppose that the 
friends and advocates of the system of public schools are 
opposed to fair criticism of its work and results. But 
there are some in every community who would rather 
abolish than improve the system, and they ingeniously 
publish supposed defects with a view to excite hostility. 
They have no desire to better the schools, or assist in re- 
moving existing errors. They are secret enemies of this 
educational work, and would gladly destroy the whole 
system. It is necessary for the friends of the schools to 
watch and expose this class of arrogant critics. They 
should be denounced as dangerous demagogues, and un- 
worthy of publie consideration or confidence. They are 
public enemies, and should be treated as such by all who 
desire the perpetuity of free government.—/J. 7’. Morris, 
Prest. Board of Comrs., Public Schools, Baltimore. 
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DEPARTMENT OF METHODS 


FOR 


The Schoolroom. 





EXERCISE FOR TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 
BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, A. M. 


In a Round-the-World Reading Circle, the following fifty-six 
questions were given out at the beginning of a course of four 
month’s readings about our own country, with a promise of prizes 
for the best written answers that should be given at the close of the 


season : 
QUESTIONS ABOUT OUR COUNTRY. 

1. What is the oldest town in the United States ? 

2. Do you know the difference between the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans ? 

3. Was Plymouth Rock the first landing-place of the Pilgrims on 
our shores ? 

4. Was the number of crimes for which the punishment of death 
was inflicted more numerous in early New England than in Old 
England of the same period ? 

5. Is the law requiring people to attend church on Sunday really 
Puritanie,—that is, of Puritan origin ? 

6. Who first explored the Mississippi River to its mouth ? 

7. Who was the rival candidate when Washington was elected 
President ? 

8. What presidents were first Vice-Presidents ? 

9, What presidents had been previously Secretary of State ? 

10. Was Abraham Lincoln by birth a Northern or a Southern 
man ? 

11. What presidents were college-educated men ? 

12. Which of them were church members ? 

13. Which of them was first to wear the plain style of dress in 
place of European Court style ? 

14. What statesmen became leaders in Congress before they were 
forty years of age ? 

15. What presidents and vice-presidents, after election, deserted 
the party which elected them ? 

16. To what political party did Hamilton belong? To what one 
Webster ? 

17. To what political parties did Alexander Stephens belong ? 

8. When and why did the Whig party decease ? 

19. By what names was the Republican party first called ? 

20. When was the word ‘‘ Democratic’’ first applied to a 
political party ? 

21. How large is Colorado, as compared with European coun- 
tries ? 

22. If all our population were crowded into Kansas, how much 
land could be given to each family, taking five persons as an average 
family ? 

23. Where is the real Hub, — that is, the centre of the country ? 
Where is the centre of population ? 

24. What interior states were first settled and added to the 
original thirteen ? 

25. What proportion of the national population are foreigners ? 

26. How many Chinese are there in the country ? 

"27. How many Indians ? 

28. How many negroes ? 


(To be continued next week.) 


These questions, —some of which required the examination in 
cyclopedias or elsewhere of the lives of all our presidents; others 
the ascertaining of the size of all the states, others the whole history 
of national parties,— greatly stimulated interest in historie reading. 


After three months’ reading, as a test of memory and a re- 
enforcement in hard places, answers to most of the questions were 
woven into the following sketch, which the leader of the reading- 
tour read aloud, no one being allowed to make notes until the read- 
ing was completed. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT OUR COUNTRY. 

Although the oldest town in the United States is Sante Fe in 
New Mexico, the fountain-head of American history is really at 
Plymouth Rock, where the Pilgrims landed after a previous tempo- 
rary landing at Provincetown. The Pilgrims are often confused 
with the Puritans, who came a little later to Boston. The Puritans 
were members of the Church of England, low churchmen who 
sought to purify it of Romish errors; the Pilgrims were dissenters. 
The Puritans persecuted Quakers and others; the Pilgrims per- 
secuted no one. But the Puritans of New England were far in 
advance of their times. When Boston was settled there were two 
hundred and twenty-three capital crimes in England, but only fif- 
teen in New England. As for the Sabbath laws requiring church- 
going being an invention of our Puritan fathers, such laws existed 
in England early in the fourteenth century, long before the word 
‘Puritan’? was invented. The first American Sabbath law came 
not from New England, but from Virginia. 

While Memory points us to New England, Hope points us to 
the great West. It was a great event when La Salle explored the 
Mississippi to its mouth. The story, as given by Abbott, reads like 
4 Tomance, and should be followed by the life of Daniel Boone of 
Kentucky and Davy Crockett of Tennessee, whose States were the 
first interior States added to the Atlantic’s original thirteen. Into 
the one State of Colorado, England, Scotland, Ireland, and half-a- 
dozen Switzerlands might be laid. Dividing the whole nation into 
families of five, Kansas alone would give each family a five-acre 
farm. In the eastern part of Kansas is the real “hub” of the 
country,—that is, its centre,—a little west of the capital. 

Just now, by way of contrast, it is interesting to recall facts about 





our former presidents. Virginia has contributed more of them 
than any other State, and the only one who had no real rival in his 
election,— Washington. Eleven were voted for, but the others 
were intended as candidates for the vice-presidency. Our second 
greatest president,— Lincoln,—was also of Southern birth, being a 
native of Tennessee. At first it was the fashion to promote vice- 
presidents, and John Adams and Thomas Jefferson passed from 
the vice-presidency to the presidency, not by the death of the 
president, but by vote of the people. Then the custom was 
dropped, to be resumed for Van Buren. ‘Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
and Arthur were each suddenly elevated from the vice-presidency 
to the presidency by the death of a president. Each of these, 
except the last, proved a traitor to the party which elected him. 
After Washington, presidential contests were for a long time between 
the Federal Party, of which Alexander Hamilton was the most 
eminent leader, and the Republicans, who were first led by Jeffer- 
son. The Federal Party appeared for the last time in a Presi- 
dential drama in 1816, aiid was succeeded by a party led by John 
Quincy Adams, under the name of the ‘‘ Opposition Party,’’ which 
polled a very small vote in 1820; but in 1824, under the name of 
** Coalition Party,’’ it was victorious. In 1828 both parties took 
new names, the Republican Party now calling itself the ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Party,’’—the first appearence of that party name, —and 
electing Andrew Jackson; and the Coalition Party, calling itself 
** The National Republican Party,’’ which in 1836 was changed to 
the Whig Party, of which Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens were eminent leaders. ‘The Whig Party died in 
the defeat of Gen. Scott by Franklin Pierce, and the Republican 
Party, previously called ‘‘The Free Soil Party,’’ became the 
opponent of the revised democracy which elected Buchanan. 
Six of the presidents were first secretaries of state, — Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, and Buch- 
anan. Of these, Madison was the first to enter the presidency in 
the plain dress now universally worn by our civil officers as well as 
private citizens. Of the presidents, Arthur, Garfield, Hayes, 
Buchanan, Pierce, Polk, Tyler, J. Q. Adams, Monroe, Madison, 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Washington were collegians. Wash- 
ington, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Tyler, Gar- 
field, and Arthur were church members, although Jackson and 

All the presidents except 
Some of America’s greatest 


Tyler were not so while in office. 
Jefferson were church attendants. 
statesmen were never presidents, — Hamilton, Webster, Clay, 
Douglas, Seward, and others; of whom Hamilton, Douglas, and 
Seward were party leaders in Congress before they were forty years 


of age. 


(To be continued next week.) 


——_ 


ZIGZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. 
BY H. A, DEAN, PROVIDENCE. 
PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK. 


You asked me to give you a zigzag journey in our own land. In 
the little trips we have taken from time to time in the recitation hour, 
you have been left to locate the places from the description. In 
this exercise you may like to take part, since the route has been in- 
dicated. 

We are so much interested in the history of the places we are to 
visit, we will pause a moment in ourown picturesque city and ask 
the meaning of its name. 

Tom.—This city was called Providence by its founder, Roger 
Williams, who, when banished from Massachusetts, was led here by 
a kind Providence. Roger Williams landed on arock on the banks 
of the Seekonk River. There he was met by Indians, who greeted 
him with a phase which means ‘‘ What Cheer ?”’ 

Walter —Y ou sometimes tell us that eyesight isinsight ; to see the 
‘“What Cheer’? building on the Square, and to see the ‘‘ What 
Cheer ”’ steamer on the river, help us to se¢ in our imagination the 
meeting. 

When did Roger Williams found the city of Providence ? 

Clyde.—Y ou told the class to think of the statue of Roger Wil- 
liams in the Park, and that we could not think of it without remem- 
bering the date that the muse of history has just finished writing, as 
her stylus is resting upon the last figure of 1636. 

Mark.—The oldest Baptist Church in America is the First Bap- 
tist Church on North Main Street, founded in 1639, and where 
the commencement of Brown University takes place. 

Are you thinking of the Church as a body of people, or of the 
church edifice or meeting-house ? 

The church was organized in 1639, but the present meeting-house 
was not erected till nearly one hundred and forty years later, or in 
1775, just before the Declaration of Independence ; so the structure is 
more than a century old. 

Maurice. —If we talk too long about our home city we shall take 
a very short journey; but I like to remember something you told 
us about Transit street, because I like to know the reason of giving 
names. You said atthe foot of the street now called Transit street 
was planted a telescope to observe the transit of Venus in 1769, 
and that the same telescope is now to be seen at the college museum. 

We will go by water to the city formerly called New Amsterdam, 
the city you now call— 

All — New York. 

The portion of our country now known as New York was dis- 
covered in 1609 by Henry Hudson, an Englishman in the employ 
of a Dutch East India Company, who in attempting to find a nearer 
route to India happened into New York Bay. A trading-post was 
established on— 

All,—Manhattan Island. 

—in the mouth of the river called after Hudson, and named after 
Amsterdam in Holland. Amsterdam means “‘ the city at the dam 
of the Amstel River, When the English came in possession of this 


part of the country, in 1664, New Amsterdam became New York, 
from the Duke of York, afterward James II. of England. 

On our voyage here, we have passed under that wonderful 
structure— 

All_—The Brooklyn Bridge. 

—which you have talked about, and made drawings of, and not a 
few have crossed. 

Hfarry.—As this is an imaginary trip, may we imagine the Bar- 
tholdi statue erected ? There is a fine description of the statue in 
a recent Youth's Companion. ‘The entire structure will tower more 
than three hundred feet from the ground, and can be seen far out 
at sea. In the torch which Liberty holds, ten men can stand with 
ease. I wish every day scholar in our land had been invited to con- 
tribute toward the pedestal as Sunday-school scholars contributed 
toward the missionary ship, ‘‘ The Morning Star.’’ I think the 
pedestal would then have been ready for the statue; now the statue 
must wait for the pedestal. New York contains many magnificent 
public buildings, stately private residences, cathedrals, and churches. 
There are several very high buildings. The one ten stories high, 
with a clock tower, is the Western Union Telegraph Company’s 
building. In Printing House Square we find Zhe 7riéune building, 
nine stories high, with a lofty tower. In that fine granite building, 
adorned with statues of Gutenberg and Franklin, is printed a paper 
in the German language. Tell me why these statues. 

Fred —Y ou have told us that printing was invented in 1450 by 
John Gutenberg, who was born in Mentz, Germany, about 1400, 
nearly one hundred years before this Continent was discovered, 

Frank.—Benjamin Franklin was a printer in his boyhood. He 
wrote his own epitaph, and in it calls himself ‘‘ Printer.”’ 

We must not leave New York without visiting the City Hall, 
where, in the ‘‘ Governor’s Room,’’ we may see the writing-desk on 
which Washington penned his first message to Congress, the chairs 
used by the first Congress, and the chair in which Washington was 
inaugurated first President in,— 

All.—1789. 

Let us now return to the pier and take steamer for our next 
stopping place. We can then compare the shores of the bay named 
for Lord De La Ware with those of our own beautiful Narragan- 
sett. You have learned that the shores are low and sandy. 

/rank.— Is not the Delaware river called the ‘‘ Clyde of Amer- 
ica’’ on account of its scenery ? 

Russell—1 think the Delaware takes that name on account of 
the business of ship-building carried on upon its banks, 





ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR.—XI, 


Topic: Proposition. Clause. 

Definition: A proposition is a combination of subject and predi- 
cate. When a proposition is joined with other propositions to form 
a larger sentence, it is usually called a clause. 

Method ; Easily apparent. 

Lead the pupil to see that every sentence is a proposition, but a 
proposition is not always a sentence ; ¢. g., ‘‘ God lasts when every- 
thing else is gone.”’ Also that the term ‘‘ clause,’’ as used in gram- 
mar, is not applied to a sentence. 

Topic: Third-class Element. 

Definition: A third-class element is one which constitutes a 
clause. 


Method: Easily apparent. Use many illustrations. 


EXERCISE. 

Select the third-class elements in the following sentences : 

1. The thread breaks where it is weakest. 

2. Truth is the highest thing a man miay keep. 

3. All is not gold that glitters. 

4.. The wreath is for those who contend. 

5. He who would sympathize must be content to be tried and 
tempted. 

6. We cannot eat the fruit while the tree is in blossom. 

7. They are never alone that are accompanied by noble thoughts. 

8. Nothing can be love to God which does not shape itself into 
obedience. 

Topic: Simple sentence. 

Definition: A simple sentence is one that contains but one prop- 
osition. 

Method: Easily apparent. All the sentences thus far presented 
for analysis have been simple sentences. Hereafter in analysis 
let the pupil state the kind of sentence before analyzing. 

Topic : Complex sentence. 

Definition: A complex sentence is one which consists of two or 
more propositions of unequal rank. 

Method : In the sentence, ‘‘ Life’s prizes are for those who will 
not fail,” how many propositions ? P 

Can each proposition be used alone as an independent sentence ? 

Then are they of the same or equal rank ? 

In the sentence, ‘‘ The electric spark that slumbers in the dew- 
drop is part of the flood that struck the oak,’’ how many proposi- 
tions ? Compare their rank. 

A sentence which consists of two or more propositions of unequal 
rank is acomplex sentence. Define. 

The principal proposition is the one which can be used alone as 
an independent sentence ; while the subordinate proposition always 
limits some part of the principal proposition, as a third-class element. 

Always insist upon this limitation by the subordinate proposition, 
in analysis, Many teachers allow their pupils to analyze the sub- 
ordinate proposition as an independent sentence, without in any 
way connecting it with the principal. 

EXERCISE? 
Analyze the following sentences. Separate each into its principal 





and subordinate propositions before analyzing ; 
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1. He hath not lived that lives not after death. 
2. Will petitions that do not move the heart of the suppliant, 


move the heart of Omnipotence ? 


3. He that had no cross deserves no crown. 

4. He best keeps from anger who remembers that God is always 
looking upon him. 

5. The one who pities starving birds should scatter crumbs as 
well. 

6. The name that dwells on every tongue needs no minstrel. 
_ As the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 


8. All that tread the globe are but a handful to the tribes that 


slumber in its bosom. 

9. He alone has a religion whose soul knows by experience that 
to serve God and know him is the richest treasure. 

10. He prayeth well who loveth well both man and bird and 
beast. 

1l. The greatest men have been those who have cut their way to 
success through difficulties. 

12. If the power to do hard work is not talent, it is the best pos- 
sible substitute for it. 

13. Beautiful hands are they that do 

The work of the noble, good, and true. 


14. Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another's woe. 

15. Oh, may I join the choir invisible-of those immortal dead 
who live again in lives made better by their presence. 

16. We are so made that nothing which has limits satisfies us. 


Topic : Compound sentence. 

Definition: A compound sentence is one which consists of two or 
more clauses of equal rank. 

Method : Needs no explanation. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze the following sentences, first separating them into their 
members : 

1. The honey is sweet, but the bee stings. 

2. We do not seek God; God seeks us. 

3. Scientific truth is marvelous, but moral truth is divine. 

4. A shattered reputation may be mended, but people will al- 
ways be looking for the crack. 

5. Help thyself and God will help thee. 

6. ’Tis one thing’to be tempted, another thing to fall. 

7. Education begins a gentleman, but reading, good company 
and reflection must finish him. 

8. Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it every day, and at 
last we cannot break it. 


9. The truly generous is the truly wise ; 


And he who loves not others lives unblest. 

10. A good deed is never lost ; he who sows courtesy reaps friend- 
ship, and he who plants kindness gathers love. 

11. Not only is he idle who does nothing, but he is idle who 
might be better employed. 

12. That life is long which answers life’s great end; the tree 
that bears no fruit deserves no name; the man of wisdom is the 
man of years. 

13. We believe that God's power is without limit; why should 


we not believe the same of His mercy ? 


—e——— 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Tue Eve (continue d). 


T.—What part of the eyeball do you wish to study next ? 
Ch.—We might study the color. 
T.—Very well; as soon as you have a thought you may men- 
tion it. 
Ch.—Mary’s eyes are blue. 
T.—John’s are black. 
Ch.—Susan’s eyes are gray. 
Ch.—Teacher’s eyes are brown. 
T.—In describing the color of eyes, of what part of the eyeball 
have you spoken ? 
Ch.—We have spoken of the front part. 
I see white and black. 
T.—Look at Mary’s eyes and tell where the white and black are 


Ch.—I see other colors. 


in regard to the blue. 

Ch.—The white is outside, around the blue, and the black is in 
the middle of the bme. 

T.—How many of the children in this room have a black spet 
like that you see in Mary’s eye ? 

Ch. (After a careful observation. )—Each child has. 

T.—Who knows the name of that spot? [Children did not 
know; teacher gave term; pupil also gave the name of the part to 
which the children referred when they spoke of the color,—iris. } 

T.—What statement are you ready to make in regard to the col- 
ors of eyes ? 

Ch.—People’s eyes are of different colors. 

[In the lowest 
classes this point was not fully discussed, but among the more ad- 
vanced pupils it excited considerable interest, and information was 
sought from every source. | 

T.—Now you may tell us where the eyes are situated. 

Ch.—They are in the upper part. 

T.—In the upper part of what ? 

Ch.—In the upper part of the head. . 

T.—Lf I did not know just where the eyes are, what might I be 
led to think from that statement ? 

Ch.—You might think they were in the back of the head. 

T.—Who can describe the position of the eyes so that we may 
know exactly where they are ? 


Ch.—Why are they not all the same color ? 





Ch.—They are in the upper, front part of the head. 

T.—Where are they in regard to the other parts of the face ? 

Ch.—They are just below the forehead. 

Ch.—There is one on each side of the nose. 

Ch.—They are just above the cheeks. 

T.—Very well; now all look carefully at Susan’s eyes while she 
does what I tell her. Susan, you may turn your head toward the 
window. [Susan stood in front of the class and did as directed. } 
Now you may turn your head toward the opposite side of the house. 
[Child did so.] What did you observe ? 

Ch.—Her eyeballs moved. 

T.—How many of you can make your eyeballs move ? 

Ch.—( After several experiments.)—We don’t make them; they 
move themselves. 

T.—That is true; the eyeballs move without your thinking about 

In how many directions did Susan’s move ? 

Ch.—They moved in two directions,—toward the right and toward 
the left. [The children agreed to this, and, after several exper- 
iments, found that the eyeballs also move upward and downward. 
Obliquely upward and downward movements were not discovered by 
the younger pupils, so were not mentioned; but the older pupils 
discussed them in addition to the other four movements. } 

The older pupils dissected the large specimens which had been 
provided, and so gained a knowledge of the structure of the eye. 

Reproduction exercises were carefully written in blank books and 
presented to the teacher at the close of each week. 

I give below a specimen reproduction exercise, copied from the 
book of a child in the lowest grade, and another from that of a 
little girl in one of the more advanced classes. 


it. 


No. I.—Tue Eyve.—Jan. 9, 1882. 


Some people’s eyes are black. 

Some are very blue. 

Some are of a grayish color. 

Some have a brownish color. 

Eyes are of different colors. 

They are of different sizes, and they look to me of different 
shapes. CARRIE G, 


The children seldom presented an exercise of this kind containing 
a misspelled word. Their anxiety in regard to correct spelling, the 
use of capital letters and punctuation-marks seemed to exceed that 


of their teacher. 
No. If.—Tue Evr.—Jan., 1882. 


1. The eyes, which are the organs of sight, are two in number, 
and are situated in the upper, front part of the head. They are 
spherical in shape, and are composed of three coats and three 
humors. 

2. The first, or outside covering of the eye, is called the fibrous 
coat. It is somewhat thick and strong for protection, and keeps 
the different parts of the eye in their proper places. It is composed 
of two parts: First, the sclerotic part, which is the white of the eye ; 
the second is a part of the same covering, called the comea, which 
is transparent, and fits into the sclerotic something like a watch 
crystal into its case. 

3. The second covering is the vascular coat, which is composed 
of two parts. The first part is called the choroid. It lies under the 
sclerotic, and is lined with a black, paint-like substance, which ab- 
sorbs unnecessary rays of light. The second part of the same cov- 
ering is the iris, which is composed of many fibres. A number of 
cells containing this paint-like substance lie under the iris. The 
pupt is an opening in the iris. The vascular coat contains the 
greater part of the blood-vesselg of the eye. 

4. The third covering of the eye is the retina, which lies under 
the vascular coat. It is an expansion of the optic nerve, by means 
of which it receives images. Intelligence of the images on the 
retina is conveyed by the optic nerve to the brain, which is thie seat 
of the mind. 

5. The aqueous humor is a watery substance lying between the 
fibrous and vascular coats. 

6. The erystalline humor is a jelly-like substance lying between 
the vascular coat and the retina. 

7. The vitreous humor is a substance somewhat like a firm jelly. 
* - under the retina, and composes about four-fifths of the eye- 

All. 

8. The humors all serve to reflect rays of light, and the coats to 
keep the humors in position. 

%. When we speak of the color of the eye we refer to the color of 
the iris, which generally depends upon the complexion of the indi- 
vidual. 

10. In southern countries, where the light of the sun is intense, 
the people generally have dark eyes; in northern countries they are 
more apt to have light eyes. 

11. The eyeball has six movements,—upward, downward, right 
and left, obliquely upward and downward. 

12, The muscles that enable the eye to move are six in number,— 
one above, one below, one in each corner, one on each side of the 
lower muscles, between the inner and outer corners. 

13. When the iris contracts the pupil dilates, and when the iris 
dilates the pupil contracts. 

14. The iris dilates and contracts by means of small muscles, 
which connect the iris and the choroid. 

15. Albinos and white rabbits do not have the choroid and iris 
lined with the black, paint-like substance, and the red blood shows 
through, giving them the appearance of having pink eyes. T hey 
have very imperfect vision. 

16. Dark eyes are stronger than light eyes because they are better 
protected. EvuGIniA 8. (age 14). 

° 
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LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN BOTANY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS, 


IV.—Cells. 

In the yeast-plant we have already seen something of protoplasm. 

What has been learned in regard to its transparency,—con- 
sistency,—readiness with which it is stained ? 

Raw coffee-kernels consist largely of protoplasm. Cut or bite 
one to see what its hardness and toughness may become. 

Of the several parts of the cell the protoplasm is the one always 
found present and entirely essential; so that we may define a cell 





as a unit of protoplasm, 


In one whole group of simple, flowerless plants [the Myzomy- 
cetes], each individual plant is a erawling speck of jelly, living on 
the surface of rotten tan-bark and in similar places. 

In the cells of ordinary flowering plants the protoplasm is con- 
fined by a cell-wall, and so cannot move from place to place; but 
even in this case a current or series of currents may often be seen 
with a good microscope eddying about the interior of the cell.* 
This cyclosis, as it is termed, is one of the most beautiful sights 
afforded by any vegetable object under the microscope, and it offers 
an excellent illustration of the fact that protoplasm is, as Professor 
Huxley has called it, the physical basis of life. 

Without protoplasm the cell cannot do its work ; it is dead, and 
the only functions which the dead cell or empty cell-wall can per- 
form are giving support or protection te the parts of the plant and 
attracting moisture. 

Which of these purposes is served by the wood-cells in the trunk 
of a tree? by the wood-cells of root? the cells of the shell of a 
cocoa-nut ? the woody “‘ veins’’ of leaves ? 

What are the parts of the yeast-cell as shown in the preceding 
lesson ? 

How did the yeast-cells show evidence of growth? of multipli- 
eation ? 

In every case of cell-development it is the protoplasm of the cell 
that causes growth and multiplication, The latter process usually 
takes place by some other method than the budding described in 
the case of the yeast. Very commonly the mode of multiplication 
is by a division of the nucleus into two or four parts, which soon 
may become separated from each other by the formation of new 
cell-walls as partitions between them. t 

The cell-wall at first is nearly always very delicate, but as it grows 
older it usually becomes thickened, and often unequally so. 

Examine in water or weak alcohol and water thin longitudinal 
shavings of any kind of coniferous wood, cut in the direction from 
bark to pith. 

Note the pits or circular thickened markings, each with a hole at 
the center. Examine the same kind of section of white-wood (Lirio- 
dendron), grape-vine, or peduncle of banana, 

Note the various thin spots or thickened spiral marking on the 
ducts. Draw one kind of coniferous wood-cell and one kind of 
duct. t : 

The yeast-cell illustrates the form of most cells during the first 
period of their existence. 

What is this form ? 

When full-grown the forms of cells vary greatly. 

One of the principal causes of modification of the shape of cells 
is their pressure on each other when many grow in one mass, as they 
nearly always do in the larger plants. Ina pile of cannon-balls or 
marbles, each ball or marble inside the heap touches twelve others ; 
and as such cells in plants as the pith-cell (which starts out as a 
sphere, surrounded by many others) soon become pressed into the 
shape of irregular, many-sided boxes. Examine, under the micro- 
scope, a thin slice of any kind of pith or of any fleshy root, such as 
a radish or turnip. 

[The teacher should insist strongly on the fact of every p/ant’s 
being formed of cells, as a wall is of bricks. Make the pupil see 
the analogy in the case of the pith. } 

In illustration of various other forms of cells examine the pulp of 
an orange with the naked eye, and examine under the microscope 
some pollen, as that of Abutilon or hollyhock ; the pulp of fruit, as 
apple or pear; star-shaped hairs, as those of the leaf or calyx of 
Abutilon ; cotton; flax (from a bit of old linen). 

Draw as many as possible of the forms examined. 





* These currents may be seen to the best advantage with 14 or 14 inch ob- 
jective in the cells of the Chara,a plant found in many shallow ponds. 
Higher powers will show itin hairs of spiderwort, the stinging hairs of the 
nettle, and other cells. 

+t The results of this process, and in some cases the act itself may be stud- 
ied under the microscope in the Protococcus referred to in the preceding 
lesson, or in the conferva (“ frog-spit ”) from brooks and ponds. Cells in all 
stages of formation may be fonnd in thin sections cut from the growing tip 
of flowering plants. 

¢ Many prepared objects of moderate price show the unequal thickening of 
cells. Most sections of shells of nuts or stones of fruits answer well. The 
larger diatoms form beautiful illustrations. 








THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 





The National Convention of teachers at Saratoga, which meets on 
the week of July 13-19, will be the great attraction of the season 
to large numbers of the educational people from every portion of 
the country. A special advantage of this place of meeting will be 
the superior opportunity for easy social intercourse between the 
people in attendance. The great hotels of Saratoga are not excelled 
in their arrangements for the pleasant commingling of their guests. 
There are no outside distractions, not even the delightful embarrass- 
ment of the overpowering hospitality of an enthusiastic young city, 
eager to entertain and furnish amusement for its guests. Between 
the ample public assembly rooms, broad piazzas, large parlors, and 
shaded parks of this most homelike of summer resorts, the jaded 
teacher will be able to mingle rest, instruction, and the pleasures of 
friendly communion with old and new acquaintances as nowhere 
else. The program of public exercises will not be inferior to any 
former year. Let everybody who cares for education and the great, 
good cause of the children, begin to concentrate good resolutions for 
attendance on the teachers’ anniversary at Saratoga. 

A. D. MAyo. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION, 


Dr. A. L. Hall, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ‘* Have prescribed it 





with marked benefit in indigestion and urinary troubles.’’ 
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AT THE GATE. 


BY G. T. JOHNSON. 
Ah! how well do I remember, 
When the work of day was over, 
When I drove the cows from clover, 
Wending slowly homeward, late ; 
How my heart’s anticipation, 
With love's carefullest precision, 
Placed before my eyes a vision,— 
Some one waiting a¢ the gate. 


Ah! what joy my whole soul flooded, 
Lighting up its dark recesses, 
As the sunlight’s sweet caresses 
Light the clouds that for them wait, 
When my eyes, tear-dimmed with longing, 
Saw that vision realistic 
Issue from the distance mystic, 
Bide my coming, af the gate / 


Once,—how well do I remember !— 
When the toil of day was over, 

And I drove the cows from clover, 
All contented with my fate, 

Looking through the twilight deep’ ning, 
As I neared the spot elysian, 

Naught but shadows met my vision : 
No one waited at the gate. 

* * + * * ~ * 

All impatiently 'm waiting 
Till the work of life is over, 

When no more the cows from clover 
I shall early drive, or late ; 

When my eyes, tear-dimmed with waiting, 
Shall be recompensed for longing, 
Shall behold, ’mid angels thronging, 

Some one waiting AT THE GATE, 


Kansas City, Pune 22, 1884. 








CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 





All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





METHOD OF TEACHING THE ELEMENTS OF LATIN. 


BY BESSIE B. DE WITT, 
Teacher of Latin, Binghampton (N. Y.) High School. 


In order to make the first lessons interesting to the pupil, the 
first declension and some few verb forms are given during the first 
week. Then it may be necessary to go back and pick up certain 
facts and definitions such as the learner would find tedious had he 
not had a taste of other work. 

Following almost any Latin lessons, no difficulties need be encoun- 
tered by the pupil until he has passed through the first and second 
declension and some verb forms. It is a very good plan to develop 
a declension on the board before the class, explaining each ending, 
giving the meaning of the casts and having each form pronounced 
by the class in concert. Then go over the portion of grammar 
assigned and explain points in this carefully, showing how a lesson 
is to be learned and recited. Too much time cannot be given to this 
in the beginning. One must remember that all is so new fhat a 
young mind cannot grasp case, declension, stem, gender, and other 
terms in one day. 

In learning a grammar lesson, I insist that it must be so learned 
as to be recited without questions. For instance, by taking a little 
in advance each day, a pupil can soon tell a// the grammar says 
about each declension, stating exceptions as well as rules. He then 
has a complete grasp of that point. Further, this method of recita- 
tion saves time for drill which shall fix each point firmly in the 
memory. 

When a little grammar has been learned, an exercise in the 
lessons is assigned. This will consist of vocabulary, Latin sentences, 
and usually some English sentences to be put into Latin. In order 
that the vocabulary may be thoroughly learned, I endeavor to com- 
bine the vocabulary with a grammar lesson, leaving the sentences 
in which these words are used until another day. The teacher care- 
fully pronounces, in assigning the lesson, each word in the vocabu- 
lary, and the class repeat it. In this way pronunciation is taught, 
and not until months have passed need pupils be referred to the 
rules for the sounds of the letters. ‘The Roman method is, in my 
experience, much easier to teach than the English with its hard c’s 
and soft ¢c’s, its sk sounds, and various other complications. The 
two general rules of accent are introduced and explained from the 
first, and the pupils are expected to locate the accent of each word 
and give the rule for its position. Of course this involves the knowl- 
edge of a few rules for quantity. The beginner invariably thinks 
quantity means the short or long sound of vowels exhibited in En- 
glish words, This is one reason why the sound of the Latin vowels 
and consonants should be taught by imitation, as too much cannot 
be introduced at first. The quantity of vowels, long or short, by 
position, and the marks for final syllables, should be learned when 
the first declension is taken, and in my opinion makes the work no 
harder, Besides, the pupil has fewer things to think of in the be- 
ginning, as only a certain amount of new matter can be assimilated 
daily. .Constant attention to quantity is the only method by which 
an accurate accentuation can be gained. 

The vocabulary, then, being assigned and learned, the recitation 
's conducted as follows: Certain pupils are sent to the blackboard 
to decline some of these words, writing also the stem and meaning 
and marking the quantity of final syllables and others long or short 
by position. While these are writing, some member is called on for 
the grammar lesson. The review comes first, being strenuously in- 
sisted upon, and sometimes this takes up the short advances of a 
week. Then the advance grammar follows. To recite the vocabu- 
lary, the teacher gives the English word and the pupil the Latin 





word with its genitive and gender, if it be a noun. Often these are 
declined orally, the object being to get as much practice in declining 
as possible. By this time, or before, all at the board are through. 
Now the whole class may read in concert the work on the board. 
This affords practice in pronunciation and declining also. A fter the 
reading of each word, corrections are made by pupils, and the 
observation thus trained to notice errors in spelling, endings, and 
quantity marks. For the next day's lesson the Latin sentences are 
given with a review of the vocabulary. If the latter was thoroughly 
learned, the translation of the sentences will be comparatively easy ; 
here observation is cultivated in deciding what case or form a word 
may be, and judgment is required in deciding its relation to other 
words and consequent translation. As soon as possible a form for 
parsing each part of speech is introduced, beginning with the noun, 
and these forms must be memorized. The pupil is not allowed to 
keep the written form before him when parsing in class, as this 
rather weakens than strengthens his habits of accuracy. “He must 
follow the order strictly, however, and the class should criticise 
his parsing. 
syntax are put by the teacher at suitable times, especially when the 
Latin sentences are reviewed. 

If the Latin sentences have been translated, recited, and parsed, 
the pupil will translate his English sentences into Latin much mere 
correctly. From the first, he is urged to use the Latin sentences as 
models upon which to base his own, but he will rarely do this suc- 


Of course, questions involving points of grammar and 


cessfully if he has not translated the Latin sentences as a separate 
and previous exercise. The English-Latin sentences are brought to 
class on paper, copied on the board, and then translated from the 
board by the pupils in turn. Corrections are made by pupils and 
teacher. ‘The corrected sentences are memorized for next day’s re- 
view, and are given orally. 

When the pupil has learned all the declensions of nouns, ad- 
jectives, and pronouns, and the conjugation of the regular verb in 
both voices, if his time is short, he may be set to translating Cesar ; 
or better, some easier extracts from various sources. 
routine of grammar lesson, review translation and questions there- 


The same 


on, advance translation, and parsing is adhered to. 
It is a good plan in the beginning and throughout the whole first 


year to have some words parsed on the board. A few pupils can 


be writing while others are reciting the review, so that no more 
Then when these words are reached, in the 
course of the advance, let the pupil read his work, while all follow 


time is consumed. 
it in order to correct. This sueceeds well with words that are 
irregular in form or syntax, and shows pupils how to arrange and 
abbreviate work. I believe most emphatically in reviewing the 
work of a preceding day. 
must be regularly made by the pupil, and not even a corresponding 


Preparation for this review, however, 


amount of advance work will help so much to increase his vocabulary 
and fix the forms in his mind, Rules of syntax are learned as they 
are needed, and are explained when first used. Special construe- 
tions must sometimes be taken ‘‘on faith,’ — because they are 
Latin and not English. 

Each year that I teach beginners Latin, I give fewer exceptions 
and insist more carefully upon a thorough mastery of the regular 
forms. In the matter of stems, | am inclined to think too much is 
often said about them in the case of nouns; it does not afford the 
pupil much help in declining, and is only another point to be 
memorized. It is of philological interest, but of no great practical 
use to the beginner. In verbs, on the contrary, a careful develop- 
ment of each conjugation from the stem is of the greatest possible 
assistance. 

It is a matter of continual surprise to me to find how little pupils 
know of English technical grammar, They seem to have spent 
years studying it, and yet one is continually baffled by their ig- 


When 


a boy insists that ‘‘is playing’’ is passive voice, how can you make 


norance if Latin principles are illustrated by English rules. 
him understand that it means the same as ‘* plays’’ ? 

As to the time required, I should say that a pupil of average 
ability could learn in an hour-and-a-half’s study each day all the 
work given during the first six months. Then he should be pre- 
This study must be judicious, and I 
try casually to show how it should be done. I aim to do as little 
talking as possible myself in a recitation, simply questioning to 


pared to read an easy author. 


bring out new points and to drill on the old ones. The more 
practice pupils themselves get in repetition of forms, the longer 
these are retained. I would have examinations occasionally,— 


short, concise, and involving general truths and forms,—rather than 





exceptions and obscure points. 











MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CAP- 
ITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C,. 


The above is a finely executed cut of 
the principal entrance to the nation’s 
Capitol building at Washington. It 
forms an excellent subject for compo- 
sitions. Each teacher can suggest a 
line of thought, or leave the pupils 
to pursue such a course as the mind 
of each may suggest to him. 

The subject may be viewed histor- 
ically, descriptively, or by comparison 
with Capitol buildings elsewhere; by 
reminiscences or historical incidents, or 
in any one of the various lines of 
thought which might suggest them- 
selves to the writers, according to their 


age, previous study, ete, 








MATHEMATICS. 


All communications Intended for this Gogneseent should be directed to 





the Editor, Pror. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, V. H. 





SOLUTIONS. 


ProbpLeM.— A book agent finds that when he sells 20 copies a 
day, at 50 cents each, he makes 25 per cent. profit, besides paying 
his expedses at $2.50 a day. If he double his sales per day while 
his expenses remain the same, explain why he does not at least 
double his profit per cent. How many copies must he sell per day 
to make 5U per cent. ; i. e., to double his profit per cent.? G. J. 

In answering the first question, it is necessary only to observe that 
increasing the number of books sold would not, of itself, increase 
the rate of gain. Examining the conditions of the problem, we find 
[($10-$2.50) + 1.25] + 20 = .30, Thirty cents is the cost price 
per book, and if no board or expenses had been incurred, the gain 
would have been 24 (6624 per cent.) of the cost. By the second 
condition the gain is to be (2 X 25 per cent.) 50 per cent., or 
the cost. Hence the board ($2.00) must be (4—%4)% of the cost. 
$2.50 X 6 = $15 = cost: $15 + 30 cents = 50. Ans. 50 books. 

Algebraically : Let « = number of books to be sold. Then 50r 
= selling price; and 30x = cost price; 202 = gross gain; 20 — 
250 = net gain, or ‘4 the cost. Therefore, 202 — 250 = lbr; 5x 
= 250; = 50. Ans. 50 books. J. M. MAXWELL. 





PRoBLEM.—A and B travel from C to D, A traveling 20 miles 
per day, after traveling 8 days turns back to where B had traveled 
during those 8 days. A then travels forward, and they both reach 
D together in 16 days from the time they started. At what rate 
did B travel ? Full solution. 


In 8 days A goes 160 miles, and B goes one-half the distance 


from C to D in 8 days; because they fina//y come together in 16 
days. ‘Then A turns and goes back to the middle point between 
C and D, from which point B goes on to D in the last 8 days; but 
A goes back to this middle point, and turns again and goes for- 
ward to ovvertake B at D. 

But A has traveled another 160 miles, while B goes over the /ast 
half of C to D, and A goes over a certain space twice in going back 
and returning to overtake B at D: but twice this certain space is 
160 miles, and once the space is 80 miles from the middle point to 
D, where A overtakes B; so that 80 miles must be half the dis- 
tance from C to D. 80-8 = 10 miles per day, or B’s rate. 

Z. RICHARDS. 
a 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 273.— A.man bought a house for $2,000 on a credit of 3 
months. After 2 months he sold it for $2,400, on a credit of 4 
months. What did he gain, if money is worth 5 per cent per annum? 


Props. 274.—Three men and a boy engage to gather the apples 
in an orchard for $50, The boy could shake the apples from the 
trees as fast as the three men could pick them, but either of the 
men could shake the apples one-fourth faster than the other two 
men and boy could pick them. How much of the $50 should each 
receive ? D. P. DAME. 








— It is not the object of education to turn a woman into a dic- 
tionary, but is deeply necessary that she should be taught to enter 
with her whole personality into the history she reads.— Ruskin. 


— The time is coming when mere idleness and leisure will not be 
a ground for boasting any longer; when the truth will come out in 
its entireness, that it is the law of our humanity that all should 





work, whether with the brain or the hands.— F. W. Robertson, 
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FuLu programs of the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at Newport, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress by applying to George A. Littlefield, Esq., Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 








For circulars giving full information concerning the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Sar- 
atoga, application may be made to the treasurer, N. A. 
Calkins, Esq., 124 East 80th street, New York City, or to 
the secretary, William E. Sheldon, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston. 








THERE are but few veteran teachers who arrive at the 
green old age which now marks the declining years of 
Gen. Henry K. Oliver. He is now four score and five. 
He is the only living representative of the men who 
formed the American Institute of Instruction in 1830, 
which body is to hold its fifty-sixth annual meeting, July 
6-9, at Newport, R. I. We are happy to place an article 
from the vigorous pen, and yet more vigorous mind, of 
Gen. Oliver before our readers in this number. 





Conoress Hatt at Saratoga will be the head-quarters 
of the National Educational Association. It is well 
known to hundreds who have in previous years attended 
the educational meetings at Saratoga,— and all who have 
made it their home know how home-like it is,—how well it 
is kept, and how the proprietors and their aids leave noth- 
ing undone to promote the comfort of their guests. 

All who propose to stop at Congress Hall are requested 
to make application for rooms directly to the “ Proprietors 
of Congress Hall,” instead of the local committee. 








Tue subject of industrial training is receiving quite as 
much attention in some of the nations of Europe as in 
this country. The canton of Berne, Switzerland, has 
decided to introduce manual training “into the city of 
Berne and the larger towns.” It has voted, also, that 
“this instruction shall not at first be given in the schools, 
but near them, and at a time which shall not interfere 
with them.” It is not well to follow blindly the example 
of European countries, but we may sometimes learn wis- 
dom from their actions. 








THIS MONTH is the closing season for schools, academies, 
and colleges. Examinations, exhibitions, graduating ex- 
ercises, and commencements are the constant order of the 
day. It is impossible to give an account of all these 


interesting occasions. Our space will not admit of it. We 
have given the notices beforehand, so far as possible, and 
made brief mention of some. Others we have been 
reluctantly compelled to omit mentioning, from the severe 
pressure upon our columns, the large number of important 
articles absolutely necessary to be published each week 
crowding out more matter than is inserted. 








Our associate-editor, who has just returned from his 
southern and western tour, reports encouragingly from the 
whole field. He has received an invitation from the 
Louisiana Educational Society to canvass that state next 
winter in the cause of education. Within the last three 
weeks Mr. Mayo has traveled three thousand miles, deliv- 
ered twelve addresses, and made the acquaintance of five 
hundred persons. He is naturally somewhat weary, but 
in good health and spirits. Those who arrive early at 
Saratoga may be interested to know that Mr. Mayo has 
been invited to speak on Sunday evening, July 12, in the 
First Presbyterian Church, upon the subject of “ Southern 


Education.” 








PERMANENCY in the office of superintendent is of pri- 
mary importance to the greatest efficiency in any school 
system. Prof. E. H. Long, the popular successor of Dr. 
Harris as Superintendent of the Public Schools of St. 
Louis, after five years’ service has now been unanimously 
retlected for three years. It goes, without saying, that it 
is no slight honor to be elected the successor of Dr. Harris 
in so difficult and responsible an office as to superintend 
the schools of a large and growing city like St. Louis. 
Dr. Harris, by his long and brilliant service, had made 
the school system of St. Louis famous. After five years 
of service, Professor Long’s unanimous reélection speaks 
well for both him and the Board of Education. 








Tuts issue is our special, summer advertising number, 
containing this year forty pages, large quarto; making, so 
far as known, the largest number of an educational jour- 
nal ever published in the world. It includes a much larger 
amount of reading-matter than usual, besides the well- 
displayed advertisements of our numerous patrons. These 
pages represent, among other important educational 
interests, the leading, prominent publishing houses and 
school supply firms in America. A large edition is issued 
of this number for general circulation at the great gath- 
erings of teachers at Newport, Saratoga, Chautauqua, 
Harrisburg, and other places. Any person desiring spec- 
imen copies of this number may make application to this 
office, and they will be forwarded free to any address. 








WE hasten to acknowledge the very handsome manner 
in which our friend, the president of the New York State 
Convention of Teachers, comes to the réscue of the bashful 
lady teachers of the Empire State in the matter of appear- 
ance on the platform at Saratoga. Our only question is, 
whether a more potent concentration of persuasive power 
might not have won the hearts of some of these eminent 
ladies. But our friend, the president, is certainly compe- 
tent to this function, reinforced as he is by the friendship 
of our old-time friend,—Miss Susan B. Anthony. What- 
ever this admirable woman cannot do by way of exhort- 
ing, entreating, and vigorously reminding the sisterhood 
of education in New York concerning their public duties, 
is certainly not worth attempting. Our notice of the fact 
was simply a friendly outlook for information, and we 
gladly leave the matter in its present shape. 








TEN years ago President Hayes said to us, Congress 
will pass a bill for National Aid to Education as soon as a 
man is found in both branches of Congress great enough 
to understand that the leadership in that measure is now 
one of the chief roads to national reputation for statesman- 
ship. One such man has appeared in the Senate in the 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, who, by thor- 
ough study of the subject and exceptional aptitude, two 
years ago, in the face of prodigious obstacles, carried the 
measure through the Senate. While the country is wait- 
ing for his fit colleague to appear in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it is a matter of national congratulation that 
Mr. Blair has been reélected as senator from New Hamp- 
shire for six years. Long before the expiration of that 





term we predict the triumphant vindication of the wisdom 


of Mr. Blair’s course by the passage of this important 
measure, whose every month’s delay is a positive damage 


to the whole country. 








Tue schools and colleges are now closing. Thousands 
of teachers and hundreds of thousands of pupils are now 
released from school, and will soon be scattered every- 
where up and down the land and upon the great deep. 
The time of recreation and health-building is come. Al] 
who can should enter the school of travel. Goto the moun- 
tains, to the seaside, to the hills, to the ** West.” Above all, 
goto Newportand toSaratoga. It was good judgment which 
prompted the educational managers to take possession of the 
two great watering places this year. Let these meetings 
be so largely attended as to demonstrate that the teachers 
of America have good judgment. They know “a good 
thing when they see it.” Never were greater inducements 
held out to the teachers than now to attend the American 
Institute of Instruction, whose meeting is at Newport, and 
the National Educational Association, which gathers at 
Saratoga. We earnestly hope the attendance at both 
places will be such as to give a decided impetus to the 
educational forces of the country. 








THE JOURNAL presents its compliments to all its read- 
ers this week, in new type, which has been cast expressly 
for its use by the famous Dickinson Type Foundry, of 
Boston. Its make-up will not be materially changed, 
since it is believed to be practically the best possible. We 
are giving to our readers a larger quantity of matter than 
any other educational journal in the country, and the ver- 
dict of American teachers concerning the quality, variety, 
freshness, and soundness of views presented in the pages 
of THe JoURNAL OF EpvucATION are so well known that 
no word of ours is needed in reference thereto. 

We beg leave to say to our numerous readers and friends 
throughout the world,—for we have pleasure in saying that 
THE JOURNAL is received by subscribers in every civilized 
country, as well as in every state and territory of our Union, 
—that we shall spare no pains or expense in our efforts to 
keep it abreast of the age inall things. The motto of THE 
JOURNAL is the old apostolic direction: ‘ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” It will be the aim of tha 
publishers and editors of THE JouRNAL to make it so 
good that the subscription list, which has been largely 
growing of late, will be doubled at no distant day. 








A RECENT visit to the city of St. Louis has confirmed a 
long-time impression that no one of our new American 
cities has been more fortunate in the development of its 
educational life. Half a dozen men and women of the 
first eminence, in their several departments, at successive 
periods, have been able to secure the confidence of a com- 
munity perhaps more difficult to handle than any other 
western city. While-yet but a large village, Dr. William 
G. Eliot was led by providence to St. Louis, established 
its first free school, planted its younger charities, became 
an influential member of its public school-board and edu- 
cated a group of prosperous young men into a habit of 
giving money for the higher charities. Later came Dr. 
Harris, Miss Brackett, Dr. Soldan, Miss Blow, and others 
equally faithful, and only less known abroad, by whose 
wise, energetic and far-seeing policy the educational in- 
structions of the city have been developed with no disas- 
trous reaction into their present condition of remarkable 
efficiency and completeness. As a result the public-school 
work of St. Louis, as a whole, is not inferior to any city 
west of the Alleghanies, and, in some points, better than any 
other American city. Through the labors of Dr. Eliot the 
corresponding side of the private academies,—collegiate, 
professional, industrial, and artistic education,—has been 
organized in the remarkable group of schools called Wash- 
ington University, established at a cost of more than a 
million dollars,—already of national reputation,—with the 
broadest promise of future success. St. Louis is, to-day, 
the educational center of the great Southwest, sending 
forth multitudes of teachers and educated young people 
for the office of leadership in this vast region now the 
most propressive portion of the new South. The National 
Teachers’ Association has done the fit thing in going to 
St. Louis for its president and thus making a graceful 
acknowledgment of the past achievements and present 





position of the city in educational affairs, 
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Amone the most important movements of the day for 
the upbuilding of the schools is the work of training teach- 
ers. Nothing in the normal school work is of greater 
promise than the establishment of training-schools. The 
Public School Board of the city of Charlotte, N. C., has 
secured the services of our valued contributor, Mrs. Eva 
D. Kellogg, in the establishment of a department for the 
training of teachers, in connection with the graded schools 
for white children in that city. Mrs. Kellogg will re- 
move to Charlotte early in September to organize this de- 
partment, and conduct it in connection with the charge of 
a primary grade ; using the entire school of 800 pupils as 
may be needed for the instruction and practice of the 
young ladies in her classes. 

There is no city in the south where this experiment of 
a thorough training school for teachers conld be made 
with greater promise of success. The graded schools of 
Charlotte, under the able supervision of Pref. S. J. Mitch- 
ell, have achieved a remarkable success within the past 
three: years. The white school is gathered in fourteen 
rooms of a spacious building, formerly the military acad- 
demy under the presidency of Gen. D. H. Hill. This fine 
property is now owned by the city, and. with its pleasant 
groves and comfortable residence for the superintendent 
and teachers, is a most inviting educational house. Char- 
lotte is the center of a wide region in the Carolinas, which 
is rapidly improving its public schools, and will furnish a 
good number of young women for the new department. 
Mrs. Kellogg, we need not say, has peculiar qualifications 
for this work. She has had a long and varied experience 
as a teacher in the East and West, and for the last nine 
years has been an efficient teacher in the famous Prince 
School of Boston. In addition to her rare qualities as a 
teacher, she brings a fine general culture, wide knowledge 
of society, and an enviable reputation as a writer and 
speaker on educational topics. In her hands the new 
training school will be a practical agency to fit young 
women who come for good service in the rising schools of 
the state, the best methods of the new education being 
administered in a spirit of wise conservatism and helpful 
common sense. 

We predict a gratifying success for the Charlotte train- 
ing school, and bespeak for the accomplished lady at its 
head a true Southern welcome from the community and 
the teachers of the state. Among the numerous contribu- 
tions to Southern education, in which Boston has not fallen 
behind, the most valuable are teachers like Mrs. Kellogg, 
who, we are assured, goes to her new work with a single 
aim to help the children, and in all possible ways bind 
more closely the ties of peace and good will between the 
North and the South. 








MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One of the most serious obstacles to the development of 
the musical element in our common school education,— 
especially in certain sections of our country,—has been 
the opposition of musicians of high standing, who, both 
directly and indirectly, have created the impression that 
the methods pursued, as well as the results attained, are 
of no value. While it is manifestly impossible to employ 
the same methods in teaching a large number of pupils 
collectively, as might prove efficacious in individual in- 
struction ; and while it is doubtless true that much of the 
so-called musical instruction is so merely in name,—the log- 
ical result of placing this work in the hands of men who 
have no standing whatever as musicians,—it by no means 
follows that all the work done by the musical instructor 
in our schools is of an inferior order, or that the principles 
upon which he works are unscientific. A comparison of 
the intelligent manner in which Mr. Holt of Boston treats 
the subject,—we do not meatf to be invidious when we 
instance his name,—and the careless methods pursued by 
many of our professional musicians in their private in- 
struction, would, we think, be greatly to the latter’s disad- 
vantage. We can but feel that much of the contempt 
with which musicians look upon public school work arises 
either from imperfect acquaintance with, or faulty concep- 
tion of, the actual results; and that it is the plain duty of 
all such to become thoroughly conversant with the subject 
in all its bearings, that their criticism may be intelligent 
and just, is no less evident than is the proposition that 
such professional criticism must be of inestimable value in 
& thorough consideration of this question. It would seem 








that no more favorable opportunity so a ‘dnoualh ta 
sion of this vital subject could be afforded than is offered 
at the ninth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in the Academy of Music, New York, 
July 1, 2, and 3, proximo. Papers will be read upon the 
subject by the Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education ; George F. Bristow, of New York; N. Coe 
Stewart, of Cleveland, O.; and Theo. F. Seward, of 
Orange, N. J. These papers will be followed by full and 
free discussion, and it is to be hoped that all persons in- 
terested in a wise development of this feature of our mod- 
ern education may, if possible, attend this meeting, or at 
least the sessions, of which this will be the leading theme. 
The sessions of Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morn- 
ing, while not entirely devoted to this subject, are set apart 
as the two sessions in which this subject is a distinctive 
feature; and, in case the discussion be of such a nature 
thta if it be thought advisable to prolong it, arrangements 
may be made to that end. 








EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT. 


Every now and then some benevolent man or woman 
is possessed by the educational spirit to endow a new 
academy or college. Unfortunately, the other spirit too 
often comes in, — the desire to see one’s own name at- 
tached to an institution. In consequence, the land is full 
of colleges, academies, institutes, what not, which have 
received just enough to “ materialize’’ into a pretentious 
pile of buildings ; while president, professors, and trustees, 
for a generation, are compelled to become educational 
tramps and beggars, holding out the hat at every church 
door, boring every religious convention, and exasperating 
every man of wealth with the perpetual clamor for the 
**sinews of war.” 

Meanwhile, everybody knows some admirable man or 
woman called by Providence to do an exceptional work 
which may awaken the educational spirit in a whole state 
or section of the country, and make school work of every 
kind seem easier for a whole generation. But while this 
powerful person is left to wear out life in petty anxieties, 
and die with his work half done for lack of pecuniary sup- 
port, these great barren piles of brick and mortar rise 
along his route like the tombstones of buried hopes and 
sad memorials of exploded ambitions. Five thousand dol- 
lars a year will often endow a man or woman whose work 
will be a benefaction to thousands of teachers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of children, while twenty-five thousand 
dollars can easily be wasted in a great edifice where 
teachers are starved and pupils are victimized, all for want 
of the additional hundred thousand which will give the 
new establishment even a moderate assurance of perma- 
nence. 

It is high time, in our new country, that we began to 
preach the Gospel of the endowment of men and women, 
who shall go forth as missionaries of the new education, 
to encourage and instruct the teachers, inspire children 
and youth, and, especially, wake up the people to the 
needs of the day and generation. There is money enough 
in the country to give the fifteen millions of American 
children and youth a fair educational outfit for the Amer- 
ican citizenship of the immediate future. The people are 
not unwilling to give liberally when they see clearly the 
necessity of place and time. But the first condition of 
wise giving is the appreciation of the claims of education 
by the men who handle the money of the country. More 
than half the large donations now wrung from reluctant 
millionaires are bestowed with no intelligent conviction on 
the part of the giver, at the importunity of some clerical 
friend burning with the desire to establish a new denom- 
inational school, or given to the agent of some distressed 
college to save it from a disgraceful collapse. 

We believe the country could wait a few years with profit, 
fora general effort to enlighten the leading people of our pros- 
perous states on the whole subject of the educational needs 
of young America. A hundred thousand dollars a year 
would endow a score of our foremost educational men and 
women to go forth on this work of a general Ministry of 
Education to the more thoughtful classes, using the press, 
and in all ways laboring to place the real situation of 
affairs before the country. The result would be that, in 
hundreds of communities, the awakening of the people 
would unlock the treasure-house, and money would flow 
in rivers where now it only trickles in stinted drops. And, 


best of all, the money would be more wisely given for act- 
ual needs at vital points, and far less be wasted in carry- 
ing out the unpractical conceits of religious enthusiasts, 
educational cranks, and self-seeking people engineering 
for a position in life. EEndow men and women, and schools, 
colleges, and all things necessary for the outward upbuild- 
ing of education, will spring up at the call of a great peo- 


ple’s awakened soul. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN INDIAN SCHOOL IN OREGON. 


** Take that rear car; you will find that new and nice,”’ said the 
courteous clerk of the Tacoma House, as he shook hands and 
bade us good-night at the station. That evening’s ride by rail from 
Tacoma to Kalama, Washington Territory, furnished an illustra- 
tion of the contrasts one sometimes meets with in his traveling com- 
panions. Of course I took the rear car. After leaving the station 
I discovered that this was a private car attached to the train for a 
wealthy gentleman, a prominent stockholder in the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad, and the Tacoma Land Company. It was oceupied by 
him and his family. Soon the train stopped at a station, and I 
changed cars. As I had been in the rear car, I now went to the 
front end of the train and entered the forward car. Here I found 
a contrast, indeed, from that which I had left. It was well worn 
and somewhat dilapidated, and it contained Professor Coffin of the 
Indian School at Forest Grove, Oregon, with twenty-five Indian 
children, whom he was taking to the school from their homes around 
Puget Sound. A short address to these children, made during one 
of the stops at a way station, encouraging them in their laborious 
task of getting an education, and a hand-shake with each one of 
them, elicited an animated and friendly smile from all, and words 
of interest and appreciation from some of them. 

This school at Forest Grove, now moving to Salem, Oregon, 
where it will hereafter be located, deserves more than a passing 
notice. It was the second school established by the United States 
Government for the education of Indian children. It is under the 
superintendency of Dr. H. J. Minthorn. The principal teacher is 
Prof. W. V. Coffin, A.B., M.D. ; Miss Minnie Unthank and Mrs. 
H. S. Mills are teachers. The industrial department is under the 
charge of David E. Breirer, a Puyallup Indian, but 20 years of age. 
He is from the Puget Sound country. There were, at the time of 
our visit, ninety boys and sixty girls in the school, and the number 
has been largely increased since. These children are from seven to 
twenty years of age, and are the representatives of twenty-three 
tribes, extending over a wide section of country, reaching from 
British Columbia to California, and from the Pacific Ocean to 
Montana. 

These children are taught in arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
U. S. history, reading, spelling, writing,—all in the English lan- 
guage. No conversation in the Indian languages, or in Chinook, is 
allowed. They are taught regularly, also, in carpentering, farming, 
shoemaking, blacksmithing, wagon-making, ete. The girls are all 
taught to cook, to wash, iron, sew, and many other things. They 
have a printing-press, and the boys print and publish a small, 
monthly newspaper called The Indian Citizen. 

The girls do all the cooking, all the housework, make all their 
clothing, ete. The boys do all the work upon their side of the es- 
tablishment. Much of the building is done by them, all the paint- 
ing of the buildings, inside and outside, and the bedsteads and much 
other furniture are made by them. These children are selected by 
the superintendent for their physical and intellectual superiority, 
subject to the approval of he Commissioner of Indian affairs. 

Their course of study extends over a period of five years. They 
have military drill, which the boys decidedly enjoy. There is very 
little difficulty in regard to discipline. Their punishments are sim- 
ilar to what pertains to army life. 

One of the pupils, Miss Sally Pitt, from the Warm Springs 
Reservation, Oregon, played skillfully on the piano, and the chil- 
dren sang with much spirit, ‘‘ Only Waiting,”’ and other Sunday- 
school songs. 

They have a perpetual provision at Forest Grove that no whiskey 
shall ever be sold in the town. This prohibitory law has now been 
strictly enforced for nearly forty years. 

These Indian youth are supported at the school by the govern- 
ment, and subsequently either return to their people or live among 
the whites. Many of them, on returning to their homes among 
their friends, drop back into Indian modes of living, but generally 
do not entirely give up their civilized ways. Those, however, who 
live among the whites almost always retain their civilized notions 
and customs which they have acquired at the school. 

Our little party consisted of Rev. Dr. Atkinson of Portland, Rev. 
Dr. Phraner of Sing Sing, N. Y., and the Editor. We took din- 
ner at the school, which was prepared entirely by the school girls. 
It included roast beef, potatoes, tomatoes bread pudding (plum 
sauce), coffee, etc., ete. 

It was a delightful day, and we all thoroughly enjoyed our visit. 
The above descriptiion has been minute, on account of the wide in- 
terest existing in relation to Indian education. If our government 
would appropriate for these schools one-tenth part of the cost of sup- 
porting an army to hold the remnants of their tribes in subjection, 
operating thus through the children, they would remain at peace, 
and their condition would be rapidly improved. 








— Praise not thy work, but let thy work praise thee ; 
For deeds, not words, make each man’s memory stable ; 
If what thou dost is , its good all men will see ; 





Musk by its smell is known, not by its label.— Saadi, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— E. B. Treat, New York, has in press a book by Dr. W. W. 
Tue SABBATH’: Irs PERMANENCE AND 





Everts, entitled, 
PROMISE. 

— Edgar S. Werner, publisher of 7%e Vorce and works treating 
of oratorical, dramatic, and vocal art in all its phases, has removed 


from Albany to 48 University Place, New York City. 


— John Wiley & Sons, New York City, have ready the new} 


cheap edition of Ruskin’s works, in twelve volumes, with all the 
engravings, but without the plates, The edition is neatly bound in 


cloth, and put up in a box at $12 the set. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, publish the following 
admirable pedagogical and reference books for teachers: Ayres’s 
| Orthoepist, $1.00; Ayres’s Verbalist, $1.00; Ayres’s Cobbett’s 
English Grammar, $1.00; Bain’s Education as a Science, $1.75; 
Baldwin’s Art of School Management, $1.50; Bright's Graded 
|Instruction in English, 45 cents; Choate’s Elements of English 
Speech, $1.00; Heilprin’s Historical Reference Book, $3.00 ; 
| Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of English, $1.50; Johonnot’s Prin- 
| ciples and Practice of Teaching, $1.50; MacArthur's Education in 
lits Relation to Manual Industry, $1.50; Roemer’s Principles of 
|General Grammar, $1.00; Spencer's Education, $1.25; Sully’s 
| Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference to the Theory of 


Education, $5.00, Copies will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


— The first volame of General Grant’s book is now completed, | prices given above. 
and much of the second volume is in the hands of his publishers, | 
Charles L. Webster & Co., of New York. In large type the first 


volume makes about five hundred pages. 


| —Jonnson’s NEW CYCLoP-EDIA is now ready. It is pub- 
lished by A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones street, New York 
City. It has been commended by all who have examined it. Hon. 

— A catalogue of the ** Little Classic Series’’ is published by} J.) p. Philbrick., late superintendent of Boston schools, says of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, as a sixteen-page circular, for |i; + Eyery teacher should have such a work,” and in fact it is 
the benefit of summer travelers, or stay-at-homes who would know |, ceded not only by every teacher in the country, but by every in- 
where to look for ** something to read.” telligent student. And its low price brings it within reach of all. 

— Heury Holt & Co., New York City, will publish this month |The present edition contains some features peculiar to this cyclo- 
BioGRaPHi AL SKETCHES OF THE GRADUATES OF YALE|pawdia, among others the signing of the special articles by the 
COLLEGE, with Annals of the College History, from October, 1701, | writer, thus adding materially to its authority. This edition has 
to May, 1745, by Franklin Bowditch Dexter. The work is printed | new and beautiful engravings ; copperplate maps of each state and 
in a limited edition, and sold only by subscription. ' the foreign countries ; interest and statistical tables, colored charts, 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the following new books: AN- | ete. It is later than any other, and is meeting with success. 


DREAS,—A LEGEND oF ‘St. ANDREW; edited by Prof. W. M.| _@, P, Putnam’s Sons, New York City, have accepted the 
Baskervill, of Vanderbilt University. QUESTIONS ON CAESA _ ee for the United States for the publications of the Victoria 
AND XENOPHON ; by E. C. Ferguson, Ph.D., professor of Latin and | Institute of Great Britain. ‘The objects of this institute are, first, 
Greek, Chaddock College, Quincy, Ill. These books will probably | ;,, investigate fully and impartially the most important questions of 
be ready about July 15. Second, to associate men of science and 

THE DAILY SARATOGIAN, Saratoga, N. Y., will contain re-}authors who have already been engaged in such investigations. 
ports of the meetings of the New York State Teachers’ Association, Third, to consider the mutual bearings of the various scientific con- 
the National Council of Education, and the National Educational As- | clusions arrived at in the several distinet branches into which science 
sociation, which hold their sessions in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on|is now divided, and to examine and discuss all supposed scientific 
July 7th, and continue for two weeks. ‘* The Daily Saratogian ”’ | results with reference to final causes, and the more comprehensive 


philosophy and science. 


will be mailed to any address in the United States, postage paid, 
during the two weeks of the educational season, ocupied by these 
meetings, for 50 cents. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, publish this week a story en- 
titled Upon A CAst, by Charlotte Dunning, a new writer of con- 
siderable promise. The scene is laid in a quiet little country town 
on the banks of the Hudson, within a few hours’ distance of New 
York. The plot has been constructed with no little skill, and the 
characters,—all of them interesting and worthy of acquaintance,— 
are portrayed with great distinctness. The book is written in an 
entertaining and vivacious style, and is destined to provide enter- 


tainment for a large number of readers. 


and fundamental principles of philosophy proper, based upon faith 
in the existence of one Eternal God. The admission fee to the soci- 
ety is $10, and the annual subscription $5, the payment of which 
entitles the subscriber to the Quarterly Transactions, and copies of 
all the other publications issued by the society. 

— Harper & Bros. have ready the great work by Mr. Henry 0, 
Forbes, A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN AR- 
CHIPELAGO, which forms a notable addition in the library of travel 
and scientific research. ‘The book embraces a large and varied field, 
the explorations which the author describes having extended through 
the Cocos or Keeling Islands, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, and 
“fimor Laut. Its contributions to the knowledge of the anthropol- 








ogy and the natural history of the Eastern seas are of unusual rich- 
ness, and include much that must be not only of deep interest, but 
even of startling novelty to special students. As a book of travels 
it will be welcomed by all readers of current literature, there being 
no work in the English language which more happily combines 
trained and accurate observation by a specialist, with popular 
sketches of adventure and experience. It will rank with Darwin’s 
** Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ ’’ and Wallace’s ** Malay Archipelago.”’ 
The interest of the volume is enhanced by a large number of illus- 
trations, including a colored frontispiece, and by several well-exe- 
cuted maps. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have now ready Vols. 
I. and Il. of Tue History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR; by John 
Bach McMaster; to be completed in five octavo volumes; price, 
$2.50 per volume, in cloth, gilt top. The scope of this great work 
covers the period from the close of the war for independence to the 
opening of the war between the states. The chief theme is the his- 
tory of the people. At every stage of the splendid progress which 
separates the America of Washington and Adams from the Amer- 
ica in which we live, the author’s purpose is to describe the dress, 
the occupations, the amusements, the literary canons of the times ; 
to note the changes of manners and morals; to trace the growth of 
that humane spirit which abolished punishment for debt, which re- 
formed the discipline of prisons and of jails, and which has, in our 
own time, destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of dumb 
brutes ; to recount the manifold improvements which, in a thousand 
ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life, and ministered to 
the happiness of our race; to describe the rise and progress Of that 
long series of mechanical inventions and discoveries which is now 
the admiration of the world and our just pride and boast; to tell 
how, under the benign influence of liberty and peace, there sprang 
up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity unparalleled in 
the annals of hum.n affairs ; how, from a state of great poverty and 
feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence and power ; 
how her agriculture and her manufactures flourished together ; how, 
by a wise system of free education and a free press, knowledge was 
disseminated, and the arts and sciences advanced; how the inge- 
nuity of her people became fruitful of wonders far more astonishing 
than any of which the alchemists had ever dreamed. Volume II., 
just published, opens with the settlement of Georgia by Oglethorpe, 
and continues the record of prosperity to Jefferson’s administration 


in 1803. Mr. McMaster makes his narrative as interesting as a 
romance. A good map is found in this volume showing the territory 
acquired by the United States from 1783 to 1885. 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGIeNne. By William Thayer 
Smith, author of ‘‘ The Human Body and Its Health. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.; Harrison Hume, New 
England agent, Boston, Mass. 

This new physiology primer is designed as a text-book for pri- 








HENRY HOLT & COMPANY’S 
Important New Text-Books. 





JOHNSTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


History of the United States for Schools. By Avexanper Jonnsto 


12mo, 460 pp. (Ready in Fuly.) 


N, Professor in Princeton College, author of a “ History of American Politics.” 


This book is a history of the United States, and not principally history of the colonies from which the United States sprung. While few boys will ever have an opportunity to figure as 
leaders of colonies or armies, almost every boy will soon be called on to vote upon questions which involve some understanding of the political, financial, or economic problems of the past; 
and the average school-boy must get his information concerning such matters from his school history of the United States, if he is to get it at all in school. Accordingly the present work is 
an attempt to convey to the mind of the future voter such lessons from our political and economic experience as the youthful mind is ready to receive. 


MARTIN’S NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Human Body — Elementary Course. 


12mo, 261 pp. ; go cents. 


_A very earnest attempt has been made to present the subject so that children may easily understand it, and, whenever possible, 
obvious ones. Only so much of Anatomy and Physiology has been introduced as was necessary to make 


given for the illustration of the various facts under consideration, 


which can be shown to pupils 


the action on the body of the more commonly abused stimulants and narcotics. 


WHITNEY’S BRIEF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Brief German Grammar, with References to his larger German Grammar. 


16mo0, 129 pp. (Ready in Fuly.) 


Some teachers who approve’ Prof. pray a: system find his Compendious German Grammar too long, 
] ) 900k when they use only parts of it Ps 
one, suitably modified and connected, omitting exceptions and details, 


tions in larger type, or to paying for all of the 


( To meet the wants o 
and provided with a good set of exercises. 


By H. NeEweLt Martin, Professor in the Fohns Hopkins University, and Herry Cary Martin. 


to start with familiar facts and gradually to lead up to less 


clear the reasons of the rules for the preservation of health. Practical directions are 
without special apparatus or material not easily obtainable. Particular attention has been paid tv 


By Wittiam D. Wuitney, Professor in Yale College. 


and others find it too hard, and both classes object to the trouble of picking out the por 
uch, he has prepared a briefer book, containing only the principal features of the larger 


NEWCOMB’S NEW MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Analytic Geometry. 


This work is so constructed as to offer a wide range of choice in the course to be pursued. 


Engineering, and also to those who desire to make a special study 
Part IL., which treats of Geometry of three dimensions. 
reading in which is outlined. 


By Simon NEwcome, 


The sections omitted in the practical co 


Professor in the Fohns Hopkins University. 


of advanced mathematics. Part I. 


Essentials of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 12m0, 187 pp.; $1.25. 


A short course for those who find the larger work by the same author too comprehensive. 


tions of the formule of surveying. 








12M0, 357 pp.; $1.50. 


It is adapted both to those who expect to apply the subject to practical problems in Mechanics and 
1s So arranged that a practical course may be made up by omitting certain sections and adding 
urse, together with Part I11., form an introduction to modern projective geometry, a course 0! 


This work is much more elementary in treatment than the larger, and contains some practical app!ic- 
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mary pupils. Dr. Smith adopts the true method of objective teach- 
ing, and favors the constant use of specimens of parts of the body 
to illustrate the lessons of the text, which can be readily obtained. 
Models and plates are also recommended to give pupils clear ideas 
of the strueture and functions of the body. On the subject of stim- 
ulants and narcoties he presents an array of facts admirably caleu- 
lated to enforee practical temperance and a regard for the laws of 
health. This important instruction is given in connection with the 
teaching of each division of the work. His text is simple, plain, 





and concise, followed by searching questions at the end of each 
chapter. This interesting book prepares the way for the use of the 
author’s more advanced work, entitled ‘* The Human Body and Its 
Health,’’ in which the laws of hygiene are given in connection with 
the facts of anatomy and physiology, from which they are derived. 
By this method the mind of the pupil is made familiar with the es- 
sential guiding principles. Both of these books are made very at- 
tractive by numerous illustrations, clear type, and good binding. 
We commend it to school officers and teachers, who are now required 
by law in many states to teach this important subject in the com- 


mon schools. 





Jonnson’s NATURAL History. By Hon 8S. G. Goodrich and 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Two volumes octavo; 750 
pages each. New York: A. J. Johnson & Co.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich. : W. B, Stickney. 

This great popular work is one of the most valuable to the ordi- 
nary teacher and student of natural history every published. It is 
a comprehensive, scientific, and, at the same time, a popular de-| 
scription of the animal kingdom, fully illustrated with accurately- 
drawn, life-like pictures of animals, ete. It gives full informa- 





concerning the wonders and curiosities, from man through all 
the divisions, classes, and orders, to the animaleules in a drop 
of watér. 
animals, with their relations to agriculture, manufactures, com-! 
merce, and the arts. This work is emplatically a book for the 
great mass of readers and students who have not the time or oppor- 
tunities for exhaustive scientific study. It omits the technicalities 
of the seience, and gives the essential facts according to the most 
approved scientific classification, in language that any person of 
common education can read and understand. Its pictures are the 
best kind of describers of the forms of animals, and convey to the 
mind the most accurate impressions of the aspects of the animal 


kingdom. These two superb volumes have over 1,500 of the finest ,~ ’ ce : 
\line copies from standard authors. The name of the author is 


wood engravings, placed in immediate contact with the descriptive 


text, making, with the full index, a most complete and handy work | °° . : , . 
| No. 8,—introduces the pupil to business forms, such as notes, bills, 


of reference. The work contains, also, a full exposition of the De- 


velopment Hypothesis, written expressly for the work by Prof. Ed-} ce as 
ward L, Youmans, M.D., embodying the views of Darwin, Hux- i letter, properly arranged. Thus it will be seen these copy books 


It shows the habits, structure, and classification of | 


both sides of the question by its ablest exponents. This great work, 
as now revised by Professor Winchell and others, is the best author- 
ity on zoological knowledge, adapted to the general reader’s or- 
dinary study, extant. 





HARPER’s New Grapep Copy Books, oR PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP. By H. W. Shaylor, Portland, Me. Grammar 
Course, 8 numbers; price, $1.00 per doz. Primary Course, 7 
numbers; 84 cts. perdoz. New York: Harper & Brothers. A. 
C. Stockin, New England Agent, Boston, Mass. 


This series of copy books show that they have been prepared by a 
practical teacher and an expert penman. They have features that 
will commend them strongly to teachers. Ist, they are carefully 
and wisely graded. Each book shows one step in advance of the 
number that precedes it. The small letters of the alphabet are 
taken up in the order of their simplicity. Beginning with those of 
simple formation, the pupil progresses naturally and readily from 
the simple to the more complex forms. In No | are joined simple 
letters first, then combinations with other letters, followed by an 
arrangement of short words in easy sentences. This number takes 
up all the small letters and figures. The next excellent feature is 
**sentence writing,’’ which is begun in the first book. The sen- 
tences are short and simple to begin with, and gradually increase in 
length and complexity through the entire series. A system of ruling 
regulates the length of the sentences, and also determines the dis- 
tance between words in the sentence,—a feature which secures 
legibility and taste from the outset in the spacing of words. Figures 
are freely introduced, to secure practice, which isan important fae- 
tor in preparing for business life. The style of the copies are such 
as secure legibility, the prime essential in good penmanship. The 
letters are plain, simple, well executed, and free from any un- 
necessary flourished forms. The arrangement of these books is 
such that pupils are not required to write the same books twice. 
The corresponding number of the other series furnishes different 


which would follow the writing of the same copies twice in succes- 
sion. We cannot too strongly commend the practical, common-sense 


features of these series. In Books 4, 5, and 6 of the Grammar 


towns of the United States are given for practice, and as many 


|more common abbreviations. The sentences are nicely chosen, and 
| contain sentiments that will interest children, and at the same time 


are instructive. Book 7 of this series contains selections of double- 
given with each selection. The last book of the Grammar Course,— 


forms for keeping accounts, and model for a form for a business 


THE MAGAZINES. 





— Harper’s Magazrine for July is an unusually strong number. The frontis- 
siece is an engraving by King from F. 8. Church's beautiful painting, “ Pan- 
dora.” The opening article, by Ff. Marion Crawford,1s about the Mohammo- 
dans in India, illustrated by representations of some of the most remerka- 
ble specimens of Moslem architecture. *“‘ Midsummer on Mount Desert ” is 
a noble poem. by Frances L. Mace, beaut#fully illustrated by Ha Fenn. 
Mr. George William Curtis in the “ Easy Chair” refers to the novel feature 
of authors’ readings recently introduced in New York, and in this connection 
discusses the prospects of international copyright. Besides articles on Poe 
and Willis, ona on the Afghan question, there is also in the “Easy Chair” a 
very interesting contribution of reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. The 
entire list of articles are good, and the editorial departments are crowded 
with timely and interesting matter. Price, $4.00 year; single numbers, 35 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The first article in the Popular Science' Monthly for July, by Dr, Frank- 
land, the eminent English chemist and Sanitarian, is very important. It is 
on “A Great Winter Sanitarium for the American Continent,” and is the 
result of Dr. Frankland’s comparative study of the subject as observed in 
the Engadine of the Swiss_Alps and the Yellowstone region, which he visited 
omceeey to determine its sanitary possibilities. “ Diet in Relation te Age 
and Activity,” by Sir Henry Thompson, is an especially valuable article by 
an authority. But the best article of the number isa translation from the 
German, entitled “ Ethies afld the Development Theory,” a powerful dis- 
cussion of the relation of morality to evolution. The minor departments of 
the magazine are full, varied, and lively. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
£5.00 a year; 50 cents a number, ° 

— The Magazine of Art for July, published by Cassell & Co., New York City, 
has for a frontispiece “ The Chandos Portrait " of George Frederick Handel, 
from the painting by Sir James Thornhill; followed by “ Handel and His 
Portraits,” with four illustrations by R. A. M. Stevenson; “The Buried 
Mother,” poems and pictures; “ The Romance of Art;” “ The Cupalo of 
Florence,” a charming full-page engraving ; “ The Burial of Atala,” by Gus- 
tave Courtois ; “ Drawing in Elementary Schools,” by Harry N. Barnett ; 
“A Painter of Children,” by Helen Zimmern, with five illustrations ; “A 
Concert in Old Egypt;” Current Art Notes, American and Foreign. No 
lover of art can afford to neglect this charming and instructive magazine. 
Price $3.50 a year ; 35 cents a single number. 

— The July Aclectic is embellished with a beautiful steel engraving of the 
Neapolitan Girl, which is alone worth the price of the number. The table of 
contents is interesting and varied. Among the timely articles are those on 
“ Egypt and the Soudan,” the “ Coming War,” and the “ Advance of Russia 
toward Central Asia.” The miscellaneous papers are all bright and readable, 
and the magazine in its entirety is a highly entertaining number. As this 
number begins a new volume, it affords an excellent oueeceans for the be- 

inning of new subscriptions. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, 
New York. Terms, $5.00 per year; single number, 45 cents. 





. Sappineatt’s Magazme for July opens with a fresh and long installment ot 
“ On this Side,” full of entertaining matter. An article by J. Bunting, on 
the late Joseph J. Mickley, the well-known collector of coins, autographs, 
and rarities of many kinds, willinterest readers of kindred tastes and pur- 
suits; while those who like sea-s ports and a dash of adventure will find at- 
traction in “The White-Whalers,” by C. F. Holder. Tincker’s “ Aurora” is 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion in this number, which also contains 
some capital short stories and anecdotal papers. Price, $3.00 per year; 25 
cents per single number. 





| copies of a similar gradation, and thereby avoids a lack of interest,| — Cassell & Co., New York City, have ready the Family Magazine for July. 


| Price $1.50 per year; single numbers, 15 cents. The articles are fully illus- 
trated, and among those of timely interest “ A Glimpse of New York and 
Central Park” is given by Catherine Owen, and we have a second paper on 
, “ How to Make Home Beautiful.” The Paris correspondent’s “ Chit-chat on 
Dress ”’ is not the least of the valuable papers in the magazine; while “ The 
| Gatherer” is, as usual, full of bits of practical information on the scientific 


, Course, not less than one hundred names of the leading cities and ' progress of the day. 


| — The North American Review for July, has eight able articles and editorial 
; comments. Dorman B. Eaton writes on “ Two Years of Civil Service Re- 
form;” Gail Hamilton on “ Prohibition in Practice;’’ David Dudley Field 
‘and Henry George on “ Land Taxation,— a Conversation ”; and Thomas W. 
W. Knox on “ European Influences in Asia.” Price, $5.00 a year; single 
| numbers, 50 cents. New York: 30 Lafayette Place. 

| — The July Atlantic, now ready, has stories, sketches, and poome by John 
G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Sotines. “Charles Egbert Craddock,” Charles 
, Dudley Warner, Horace E. Scudder, Edward Everett Hale, and others. It 
is an excellent number of this sterling magazine. Yearly subscription, 
#4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 

— General Longstreet, in his article on “ The Seven Days’ Fighting about 
Richmond,” in the July Century, after eins the confederate leaders, 
says: “ Without doubt the greatest man of rebellion times, the one match- 

J _— amon Seevy millions for the peculiar difficulties of the period, was Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 


‘not only furnish a plain, practical style of penmanship, but com- | — Macmillan & Co., New York City, have ready the current numbez of 

j bine much of valuable instruction in matters of great moment Macmiilan’s Magazine, devoted to the best literature of the leading English 

also ‘* A Criticism on the Development Hypothesis,” by Julius H : ont: ; : authors. Price, one shilling. 

aus . : , oO} YI S18," BY « * toward a preparation for the application of a neat, plain, and legible , Leas ; Ad ° i 
. . —_ ‘ Por . — The Quiver tor July; terms, $1.50 a year, 15 cents a copy. New York: 

Seelye, D.D., LL.D., president of Amherst College, thus giving style of penmanship to life’s duties. 


SOME NEW AND WORTHY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ley, Wallace, Spencer, and the new schools of Naturalists; and 











YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY: 
Our Bodies, and How We Live. 


An Elementary Text-book of Physiology and Hygiene, for use in the Common Schools, with 
special reference to the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Human System. By 
ALBERT F, BLaispELt, M.D. Fully illustrated. 


*,* Although published but a few weeks since, the demand for copies of this work is quite 
unprecedented. The leading medical journals of the country unanimously indorse the work. 

*,* The Western Christian Advocate,inacareful review, says: “ We recommend it to our school- 
teachers. While legislators, under the domination of saloon-keepers, are delaying legislation for the 
enforcement of instruction in our common schools in reference to the influence of stimulants and nar. 
cotics on the human system, let the teachers place this book in the hands of the classes of physiology.’» 

ig As a book to teach from, this work is without an equal. It inculeates the idea that the 
»bject of school physiology is to familiarize the pupil, by experiments of an easy character, with 
che laws of natural hygiene, and, from first to last, the method is accurate, attractive, sensible 
and practical. 





Specimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents. 





PHYSIOLOGY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
In Press: Ready August Ist, 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


A Primary Reading-Book of Health, for use in the lower schools, with special reference to the 
effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the bodily life. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., author of “ Our Bodies and How We Live.” 
128 Pages. Fully illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 








HINTS TO GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. 


. _ Good manners, like good morals, are best taught by the teacher's example; but definite lessons 
'n which this most important subject can be considered in its appropriate divisions, are of great 
value, if we would have our children attain to “that finest of the fine arts,— a beautiful behavior.” 
A Each lesson in this attractive little book is preceded by a diagram for blackboard exercises, and 
the general plan is best indicated by the following table of contents : 
I. — Manners in General. Lesson VII, — Manners in Society. 
it. — Manners at School. Lesson Vill.— Manners at Church. 
Il.— Manners on the Street. Lesson IX. — Manners at Places of Amusement. 
‘on IV, — Manners at Home. Lesson X. — Manners in Stores. 
“son V. — Manners toward the Aged Lesson XI. — Manners in Traveling. 

VI. — Manners at the Table. Lesson Xl, — Manners In Borrowing. 












NEW EDITION, WITH MARGINAL NOTES. 
Young Holks’ 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


It seems almost superfluous to call attention to a work which has so rapidly won the estimation 
of the teachers of this country. Its success has been something marvelous, and yet well founded, 
as experience has shown. As a text-book in public schools it has marked a new era in teaching 
History ; readers and lovers of history among our boys and girls are the result of its use in the 
school-room. The distinctive features of this pepular work are: 

It sets before the mind of the pupil a clear idea of what the people of the United States 


have been from their first settlement on this continent. 
It lays more stress on the affairs of Peace than War; more on facts which concern human 


progress than on mere names and dates. 
It furnishes a stimulus for wider reading, and makes historical study agreeable, rather thag 


a task to be avoided or carried on by mere routine. 
*,* Thousands of teachers everywhere have given it their heartiest endorsement. 
Copy sent for examination, postpaid, for $1 00. 

















Supplementary Reading for Schools. 


ADOPTED IN BOSTON SCHOOLS. 
GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Prepared for use in schools by Pror. TweeED, late Supervisor of the Boston Public Schools. 12 
parts; 1, 4, 7, and 10, First Year, Primary; 2,8, 5, and 11, Second Year, Primary; 3, 6, 9, and 
12, Third Year, Primary; Brown Paper Covers, 4 cts. each. The same, strongly bound in 3 
vols.: 1st year, 2d year, and 3d’year, each 20 cents net. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited by O_tveR Optic. Illustrated. Price 40 cents net. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by Loomis J. CAMPBELL. A collection of the best short and easy poems 
for reading and recitation in schools and families. In three parts, bound in paper, 20 cents, 
net, each. Parts I, 2, and 3 in one volume, in cloth, 75 cents net. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE ROUND BALL 
THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR. 
By Miss JANE ANDREWS. Illustrated. 50 cents, net. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By N. S. Dopcg. Illustrated. 50 cents, net. Cheap edition, 30 cents, net, 








A copy for examination sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 





*,* Catalogue of other choice publications in this important branch sent upon application. 





G3 The Publishers invite correspondence with Teachers, Superintendents, and School Committees, and would be glad to furnish descriptive circulars of the 


above and other desirable books. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, i 
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FROM THE CONCRETE TO THE ABSTRACT. 

No statement of educational principles appears without con- 
taining in some form or other the text of this article, “ From the 
Concrete to the Abstract.” What is called the “ New Educa- 
tion” is permeated with the idea in letter and in spirit ; while | 
those who brace themselves against the educational tendencies of 
the time, and claim to find in the alphabet the beginning and the 
base of all learning, are yet obliged to admit that “sense impres- 
sions are the original material out of which the mind constructs 
the whole fabric of thought,” and that “terms employed in the 
instruction of children should be narrow in extent and near to 


sense. 
WHAT DOES THE PHRASE MEAN? 

From the fact that “ From the Concrete to the Abstract ” has 
become, as it were, an educational truism, there is danger of its 
being used in many cases as a meaningless form of words. To 
the student of Psychology or Pedagogy the phrase conveys a 
distinct idea, not only as a succinct statement of a method for 





the development of a child’s mind, but also as describing a course 
of practical every-day work in the school-room. 

To the average person, and even to the average teacher, how- 
ever, the statement conveys very little in either of these respects. 
It is itself the very essence of an abstraction. From the con- 
crete, what? To the abstract, what? What is the definite idea 
embodied here? Explanationis necessary. Perhaps the idea may 
be better expressed thus: “ From the object to the thought of the 
object.” But this form does not convey the whole of the educa- 
tional process involved. From the object to the thought of the ob- 
ject is an incomplete psychological operation. The evidence of 
the existence of thought is derived from its expression; hence, 
in educational training it is not sufficient to direct the effort simply 
to the development of thought; but rather, the training should 
go farther and endeavor to secure thought made manifest by 
some means of tangible or sense-expression. 

This being true, there is need of a more exact form of state-| 
ment to convey completely what is involved educationally in the 
phrase, “ From the Concrete to the Abstract”; and the follow- 
ing is suggested as a more accurate statement not only of the 
method, but also of the object of the instruction: From the con- 
crete object to the completely expressed thought of the object. This 
statement implies that children are not only to be taught to study 
objects, and to think about objects, but also to exgress their! 
thoughts about objects; and when the full implication of this 
statement is considered, it will be found that training children to 
express thought is one.of the vital elements to be considered in 
developing thought itself. This being true, the instruction of 
pupils should be directed, first to the cultivation of their powers 
of observation through the action of the senses of sight and 
touch by the use of objects; and then to the expression of the 





| expressed 





impressions created in pupils’ minds by the action of these senses 


by making the objects, by drawing them, and then by verbal and 
written descriptions. Thought itself cannot be perceived by the 
teacher. She becomes aware of its existence only as pupils give 
it expression. Hence the way to develop thought is to begin by 
cultivating the powers of observation of pupils through their 
sense-perceptions on the one hand, and by training their powers 
of expression on the other. Healthy thinking can be developed 
only in this way. 

FROM THE OBJECT TO THE COMPLETELY EXPRESSED THOUGHT 

OF THE OBJECT. 

In education, therefore, “ From the object to the completely ex- 
pressed thought of the object,” means a distinct method for the 
development of pupils’ minds. For instance, a teacher wishes to 
develop in the mind of a child a concept of a sphere. By this 
method she first gives the child a sphere, lets him handle it, look 
at it, play with it, and find out what he can do with it; she leads 
him to talk about it, to name something that looks like it; gives 
him clay and asks him to make a similar object; then to make a 
drawing of it. She gives him its name and writes the word 
sphere on the board, and then asks the child to tell or to write all 
he can think about it, Thus the teacher leads the child through 
the seeing and the handling of the concrete sphere to a definite 
concept of the object; by the use of the clay she gets a concrete 
expression of what is in the child’s mind ; by the drawing she gets 
the idea more abstractly expressed, and then through speech or 
through writing, she gets the idea entirely abstracted from the ob- 
ject; and these different forms of expression are the only evidences 
possible of the development of the thought. Now, in contrast 
to this method, is the old scholastic process, which begins by show- 
ing the child the printed word “ sphere,” then requiring him to 
pronounce it, name its letters, write or print it; next he is re- 
quired to commit a definition: ‘A sphere is a solid bounded by 
a surface, every point of which is equally distant from a point 
within called the center.” By this method a sphere or the object 


is seldom made use of. 

In the one case, the instruction begins with the concrete thing 
and ends with a definite thought abstracted from it, expressed 
and firmly fixed in the child’s mind,—the thought being the result 
of his own experience. In the other, the instruction begins with 
an abstraction; the memory of pupils is mainly appealed to; and 
by this method pupils may be taught to describe an object ver- 
bally, without having any personal knowledge of it whatsoever. 

The reasonableness, the superiority of the former over the 
latter method is now becoming so widely recognized that in all 
primary education “ From the concrete object to the completely 

thought of the object” is recognized as the true 
method of teaching; and the teacher fully imbued with this idea 
will endeavor to carry the method into all school work ;—in read- 
ing, giving not the word first, but the object from which it is ob- 
tained ; in number, not the figures first, but objects which show 
the number; in form, not geometric definitions first, but solids; 
in drawing, not lines first, but models and objects; in botany, not 
text-book descriptions first, but the plants themselves; in lan- 
guage, not set forms and rules first, but visible objects and pict- 
ures, to be described. 





NEW MODELS AND OBJECTS NEEDED. 


It is readily seen that desks and seats, blackboards and text- 
books, are not sufficient to meet the school room demands of the 
method of education “ From the concrete object to the completely 
expressed thought of the object.” The views of adults in regard 
to things of which they have no knowledge derived from their own 
observations are usually regarded as of little value. In the train- 
ing of children it has also been found that the knowledge which 
is not based on individual experience with visible and tangible 
things has a very weak foundation ; and it is evident that instruc- 
tion “From the concrete object to the completely expressed 
thought of the object” cannot be introduced into our school- 
rooms until the schools are properly equipped with materials for 
the instruction. In number, objects are absolutely indispensable, 
— objects which can be combined and separated again, as blocks, 
sticks, etc. In form, objects are needed whith can not only be 
seen, but handled by the children, as well as materials for express- 
ing ideas of these objects, as clay, sticks, and tablets. In draw. 
ing, no sound instruction can be given which does not start from 
simple models and objects. In natural history, objects and pict- 
ures must be provided which will give children definite ideas of 
the different subjects through sight and through touch. In sci- 
ence, provision must be made for experiment and for investigation. 
In language, objects and pictorial representations are needed to 
stimulate thought. In other words, the school is to be made a 
place where “things” or objects are to be studied before words ; 
and to this end a supply of suitable objects must become an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of every school-room. Many of these 
objects can be gathered by teachers and children, but there are 
many things necessary for the “amy ony grading and classification of 
the instruction which cannot be so gathered, and these must be 
prepared with a view to their proper use in education. 


PRANG’S AIDS FOR OBJECT TEACHING. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, recognizing the need and 
the value of this method of education “ From the object to the com- 
pletely expressed thought of the object,” have endeavored to meet 
the requirements of the schools in a few directions in which 
materials or “things” are absolutely necessary, and therefore 
respectfully ask attention to the following works: 


Their Models and Objects for the Study of Form in the Primary 
Schools, and also for use in Drawing. These Models are by far the 
most complete for either purpose that have been devised. 

Their various Natural History eager ag which comprise 50 plates, 
11 x 14inches, printed in color, with a large number of small plates 
for the use of pupils, giving correct representations of a large num- 
ber of families of animals and plants. 

Their Wall Charts of Geography, Natural rye! and Ethnography 
comprising nearly 100 large wall charts, 34 x 26 inches, rinted in 
colors, which represent the Animal Kingdom, important Geograph 
ical Places, Physical Characteristics of the Earth, the Different 
Races of Men and their modes of life, etc. 

These charts are among the very finest publications that have ever 
been made for school use, and eve teachers invaluable aid, not only 
in illustrating Geography and Natural History, but also as furnishing 
interesting subjects for Language Lessons. 

Their Colored Plates, representing twelve different Trades oe Cocupe- 
tions. These are very attractive pictures, and can also be profitably 
used in Language Studies. 

Their Color Chart for the development of the color sense, prepared by 
Dr. Hugh pagans of Breslau, Germany, and Dr. B. Joy Jeffries of 
Boston. This is the only work of the kind published for the develop- 
ment of-the color sense of pupils. 

Osbun’s Work on Physics. This is an entirely new method for the study 
of Physics. Itis the first work which is based entirely on the experi- 
mental method in teaching the subject. By the use of the method 
here given, pupils perform their own experiments, make their own 
observations and conclusions, and thus make their own text-books as 
they go along. 


.Full particulars in regard to any of these important works will 
be given on application to The Prang Educational Company, 


| Publishers, 7 Park Street, Boston, or 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPEDIA 


And Copper-Plate Hand Atlas of the World. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUCHLY NEW AND ORICINAL. 
A work specially adapted to the Family, 


superior to any work of the kind ever issued; containing 
new and beautiful engravings; 


School, 


copper- plate maps of each State, and 


and Office. Far 
1,600 pages; 





COMPREHENSIVE. 








the foreign countries; interest and statistical tables; colored charts, 
etc., etc. It has 2G Associate and 7 Assistant Editors, with contri- 
butions from eminent scholars in all parts of the world. The names of 
the writers are appended to their articles, a feature peculiar in our 
works alone. It is later than any Cyclopedia published. Territory is 
fast being allotted. Canvassers are making big money in all sections. 


Secure field and outfit at once. 
A. Jd. JOHNSON & CO.,, 


14 Subscription only. 
Complete in two Oe 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston, TRO, Rae Fenee pie tans tiene 


NOTE.—The first edition is al 
Cyclopedia ever published. § almost gone, and the sale will doubtless far surpass that of any 


TEACHERS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY IN EACH STATE. 
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June 25, 1885. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Special attention is invited to the following books, 
which have been carefully prepared to meet the de- 
mand for Supplementary Reading. 





AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the 
works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Emerson. With biographical 
Sketches and Notes explaining the Historical 
and Personal Allusions. 463 pages. $1.00. 


This book contains several of the most charac- 
teristic long poems by the eminent writers above 
named. 

All the poems are given in full, and foot-notes 
explain passages containing allusions which 
might not be understood by readers. 

Brief biographical sketches of the poets answer 
the questions that naturally arise in regard to 
authors and their works. 


“Just such a volume has long been needed by 
young people as a text-book at school and for 
home use.” — Providence Fournal. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of entire 
Essays, Sketches, and Stories from the Works 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. With 
Introductions and Notes. 424 pages. $1.00. 


“The volume has this double yalue,— it is an 
excellent reader for high schools, and a real intro- 


LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AU- 


duction to general American literature.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. [Edited by 


Samuel Eliot, LL.D., late Supt. of Public 
Schools, Boston. 327 pages. Illustrated with 
sixty original designs by the best artists. S8octs. 
An admirable collection of short poems, equally 
profitable and delightful. 


THORS. LoNGFELLOW LEAFLETS, HOLMES 
LEAFLETS, WHITTIER LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the writings of Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Whittier. Edited by Josephine E. Hodgdon. 
With Biographical Sketches, Portraits, and 
Illustrations. For set (Leaflets and Pamphlet) 
48 cents; for Leaflets or Pamphlet, separ- 
ately, 24 cents. . 


THE BOOK OF FABLES, Chiefly from 
4830P. Chosen and phrased by Horace E, 
Scudder. With illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 
40 cents. 

This book will be found an excellent reading 
book for children from seven to ten years of age ; 


it includes those fables which have been handed 
down from one generation to another, and which 
have especially won the heart of childhood while 
embodying truths which apply to the duties of 
life as well as to the sports of youth. 


Richard Grant White’s Books. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, PAST 
AND PRESENT. A Study of the English 
Language. 12mo, $2.00. 





This book is devoted to a subject so closely 
connected with all good scholarship, and is so 
thoroughly useful in the way of verbal and liter- 
ary Criticism, that no apology is needed for bring- 
ing it conspicuously to the attention of teachers. 
The following table of its principal contents will 
indicate its scope and suggest its value : 

Newspaper English; 
“;American” English; Style; Misused Words; 
Some Briticisms; Words that are not Words; 
Grammar, English and Latin; The Grammar- 
less Tongue; Is Being Done; “Jus et Norma 
Loquendi.” 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. A Sequel to 
“Words and their Uses.” 12mo, $2.00. 
“Richard Grant White’s philological writings 

are distinguished for critical ability, clearness of 

Statement, and justness of thought and are worthy 

of a permanent place in our literature.” — Episco- 


British English, and [for Suppiementary Reading, for the Study of Lit- 


“Modern Classics.” 


Tasteful little books, containing the choicest complete 

POEMS, ESSAYS, 
AND SKETCHES IN 
MODERN LITERATURE. 





1. Evangeline. . 
The Courtship of Miles stand. Longfellow. 
Favorite Poems, 
2 Culture, Behavior, Beauty. 
Books, Art, Eloquence. Emerson. 
Power, Wealth, Lilusions. 
Nature. F 
Love, Friendship, Domestic tato.| Emerson. 
Buccess, Greatness, Immortality. 
Snow-Bound. 
The fent on the Beach. Whittier, 
Favorite Poems. 
5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The Cathedral. 
Favorite Poems. 


4 


Lowell, 


6. In and Out-of-Doors with Charles Dickens. Fields. 
A Christmas Carol Dickens, 
Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. Fields. 


7. The Ancient Mariner. 
Favorite Poems. | Coleridge. 
Favorite Poems. Wordsworth. 

8. Undine. 

Sintram. } Fouqae. 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre, 

9, Rab and his Friends; 

Marjorie Fieming. Dr. John Brown. 
Thackeray. John Leach 
10. Enoch Arden. 
In Memoriam 
Favorite Poems. 
ll, The Princess, 


Maud. 
Locksley Hall. [E. C, Stedman, 

12, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay, by 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. Browning. 
Favorite Poems. Robert Browning. 

13. Goethe. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
The Tale. 

The Lay of the Bell, and Fridolin. 

15. Burns An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Burns. 
Favorite Poems. Scott 

16, Byron. An Easay, by Macaulay. 
Favorite Poems. "By ron. , 
Favorite Poems. Hood. 

17. Milton. An Essay, by Macaulay. 
L’ Allegro, Ii Penseroso. Milton, 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, etc. Gray. 

18. A Deserted Village, etc. Goldsmith. 
Favorite Poems. Cowper. 

Favorite Poems. Mrs, Hemans, 

19. Characteristics. Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. 
The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. 

20. An Essay on Man. 
Favorite Poems, } Pope. 

Favorite Poems. Moore. 

21. The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 

Essays from Elia. Lamb. 

Favorite Poems. Southey. 

22. Spring. Summer. 

Autumn. Winter. 

28. The Pleasures of Hope. 

Favorite Poems,» ¢ Campbell. 

Pleasures of Memory. gers. 

24 Sonnets. Songs. Shakespeare. 

Favorite Poems, Leigh Hunt. 

25. Favorite Poems. Herbert. 

Favorite Poems, Collins, Dryden, Marvell. 

Favorite Poems. vserrick. 

26. Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems. Macaulay. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Aytoun. 


Tennyson. 


t eonyron 


Schiller, 


Keats. 


} Thomson. 


27. Favorite Poems. Charles oe 
Favorite Poems. Owen Meredith. 
Favorite Poems. Stedman. 


28. Mothonte: Bertneree An Essay, by Fields. 
es of the te 8. 

Legends of New England. } Hawthorne. 

29. Oliver Cromwell. Carlyle. 

A Virtuoso’s Collection. 

Legends of the Province House. 

30. Favorite Poems. 

My Hant after the Captain. } Holmes. 

31. My Garden Acquaintance. 

A Mesueband Boureal. } Lowell. 

The Farmer's Soy. Bloomfield, 

32. A Day’s Pleasure. Buying a Horse. 

Flitting. The Mouse. 

A Year ina Venetian Palace, 

33. From the Breakfast Table Séries, and Pages from 

an Old Volume of Life. Holmes. 


This series of books is remarkably well adapted 


} Hawthorne. 


Howells, 


erature, and for School Libraries. 

Dr. WILLIAM T. HARRIs Aas designated vol- 
umes 4, 6, 8, 15, 16, 18, and 26 as suitable for /n- 
termediate Schoos ; Volumes 1, 15, 16, 17, 22, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32 for Grammar Schools ; and 
Volumes 2, 3, 5+ 7+ 9, 10, Il, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 
21, 23, and 29 for High Schools. 

A pamphlet containing the titles of all the selec- 
tions in each volume will be sent free on application. 


SCHOOL EDITION, neatly and substantially 
bound in cloth, 40 cents a volume. 





pal Register ( Phila.) 


*& Full Educational Catalogue sent free to any address, 
&& Books on this list sent to Teachers postpaid at the prices 


given above, 





The Riverside Literature Series, 


AVERAGING ABOUT SEVENTY PAGES. 


BACH NUMBER, 


. Longfellow's Evangeline. 9. 


With Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, and 
Notes, 

. Longfellow's Courtship of Miles 
Standish. With Notes. 


. Longfellow's Courtship of Miles 


Standish. DRAMATIZED, for private theatricals 
in schools and families, 


. Whittier's Snow Bound and Among 


the Hills, With Notes, 


. Whittier’'s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 


Keezar, Maud Maller, and Other Poems. With 
Biographical Sketch and Notes, 


. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story, and 


Englaad History, 1620-1692; Grandfather's Chair, 
Part I. With Questions. 


Hawthorne's True Stories from New 
England History, 1692-1763; Grandfather’s Chair, 
Part II, With Questions. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13, 


16. 


is CENTS. 


Hawthorne's True Stories from New 
England History, 1763-1803; Grandfather's Chair‘ 
Part IIL, With Questions. 


Hawthorne's Biographical Stories 
Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel John- 
son, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen 
Christina. With Questions. 

Longfellow's The Children’s Hour 
The Windmill, The Three Kings, and Other Se- 
lections. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
Studies in Longfellow. 

Containing Thirty-two Topics for study, with 
Questions and References relating to each Topic. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


14. Longfellow's The Song of Hia- 


Other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and watha, With Notes and a Vocabulary. In two 
Notes. parts. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents.) 
. Hawthorne's True Stories from New/15. Lowell's Under the Old Elm, and 


Other Poems. With a Biographical Sketch and 
Notes, 

Bayard Taylor's Lars: a Pastoral of 
Norway. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes 
(in Press.) 





THE CLASSIC ARITHMETIC. 


Warren Colburn's Intellectual Arithmetic, 


: —— UPON THE — 
INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 
A NEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


With a Portrait of the Author and an Appendix containing a Sketch of the 
Author's Life, his original Preface, and George B. Bmerson’s 
Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


Europe, and into several Asiatic Languages. 
United States. 


and Written Arithmetic. 
cents, postpaid, 


ARITHMETICAL 


In Massachusetts it is used in NEEDHAM, SOUTHBORO’, 
ADAMS, GROVELAND, NEWBURY, SPENCER, 

} ARLINGTON, HARDWICK, NEWBURYPORT, STERLING, 
ATHOL, HARVARD, NEWTON, SUDBURY, 
BARRE, HAVERHILL, NEWTON L. FALLS, TAUNTON, 
BOLTON, HINSDALE, NorRTH ANDOVER, TEMPLETON, 
BOXFORD, HUBBARDSTON, NORTHBORO’, UXBRIDGE, 
BRADFORD, IPSWICH, NORTHFIELD, WALTHAM, 
BROOKFIELD, LEOMINSTER, PEMBROKE, WARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, LITTLETON, PEPPERELL, WEBSTER, 
CHARLTON, MALDEN, PITTSFIELD, WELLESLEY HILLs, 
COHASSET, MANSFIELD, RUTLAND, WESTFORD, 
DOVER, MEDWAY, SALEM, WILLIAMSTOWN, 
EASTON, MERRIMAC, SCITUATE, WINCHENDON, 
EVERETT, METHUEN, SHARON, WORCESTER. 
GREENFIELD, MONSON, SHELBURNE, 


In many of these cities and towns it has taken the place of three Arithmetics,—a Primary, an 


Elementary, and a Mental. 


“The alterations and additions, in this edition are 
improvements in what was previously the best, and by 
far the best, manual of mental arithmetic that I have 
ever seen.”’—THOMAS HILL, £2z- 
Untversity. 


“ The revision shows the hand of a master. . . It 
is the only book, except one or two Primary Arithme- 
tics, that { wouid use asa text book. Success to it.”— | 
FRANOIS W, PARKEB, Principal Cook County Normal 
School, Normalvilie, ll. 





President of Harvard | 


‘¢ Tt has never had a superior, and we think not an 


equal. ... 


”— WILLIAM H. Paynge, A M., Professor 


of the Sctence and Art of Teaching, Univ. of Michigan. 
* Were La business man, the training that I would 
exact from my accountants would be that obtained from 


| Warren Colburn’s book.” —ALFRED 8. Roz, Principal 
of High School, Worcester, Mass. ; 


“Twill 


tee the success, in higher mathematics, 


of any one woo, while young, has msstered this book.’ 
—J. H. 


BRAYTON, Prin of Webster School, Chiago, Iu. 


CoLBurn’s ARITHMETIC, first published in 1821, has been translated into most of the Languages of 


The new edition has been extensively adopted in the 


The Editors of the New Epition have tried to make Colburn's Method of Jnstruction more 


apparent and attractive; they have made the ascent more gradual in certain portions of the book, 
and have carefully revised all questions which related to prices and coins now out of date. 
They have introduced two new chapters, which form a good connecting link between Mental 
The New Edition is a 16mo, and contains 232 pages. 


Price, 35 


AIDS. 


I. CounTers; II. MATERIALS FOR KEEPING Store; and III. A Pamphlet containing EXPLaA- 


NATIONS AND HINTS IN REGARD TO ARITHMETICAL Diversions. Many of the numerous uses 
to which the counters may be put are carefully eHplained. © 


A method of keeping store is described by which the game may be made of great interest and 


practical value to any number of pupils of any grade. 


Hints are given, and games described, by the aid of which pupils may gain, in an interesting 


way, expertness in numbers. 


In a neat box, 20 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


6 A Portrait Catalogue of Houcuton, Mirritin & Co’s Publi- 
cations, with Portraits of thirty-five of their famous Authors, sent 





free to any address on application. 
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HAND-TRAINING ONCE MORE. 





BY H. F. HARRINGTON, 
Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 





I ask room for a few words to my fellow-superintendents on the 
points presented by Messrs. Marble and Harris, at our late semi- 
annual session, against hand-training in public schools. No time 
was left for general discussion, and some of the brethren, who have 
given little thought to the great project, may have derived the im- 
pression that they had listened to unanswerable arguments against 
it. I will try to disabuse them of this impression ; for to my mind 
flimsier reasoning was never heard from mortal lips. This was re- 
markable, when we consider the superior ability of the essayists. 

Mr. Marble peppered his talk with envenomed sarcasm. He 
called the promoters of hand-training very hard names. He must 
not be offended if we pay him back in his own coin. 

Imprimis, he said that it will be time enough to consider this in- 
dustrial project when there is a popular demand for it. He stig- 
matized the present clamor for it as only the fussy noise of educa- 
tional cranks. A popular demand !—what would satisfy him as its 
expression ? Is not the press a unit in a passionate entreaty for it ? 
Is it not the very core of the busy outeries against the school system 
that it sends forth its pupils into the world disqualified and help- 
less as to industrial capacity ? Is not the air full of omens of a 
storm-burst, if this vigorous demand be not heeded ? Ah, Brother 
Marble, good sailors do not wait until the tempest is full upon 
them before they trim their sails to meet the emergency. 

Our brother from Worcester is almost a monomaniac in his hor- 
ror at associating hand-training with brain-training, the two are to 
his mind so incongruous. The school-houses, he protests, must be 
kept sacred to legitimate instruction. Does he not see that his 
logic on this point trips and falls prostrate? How utterly insig- 
nificant the question as to where pupils may be taught, in compar- 
ison as to what they may be taught! Shall a portion of their time 
be devoted to hand-training ?—that is the point. Settle that in 
the affirmative, and the where of the operation will take care of 
itself. If it be in the school-houses, well; if it be elsewhere, just 
as well. 

But the essayist admitted the propriety of teaching the art of 
drawing in the schools, and in so doing he fairly knocked the sup- 
port clean away from under his position. For what is drawing but 
expression by the hand of the conceptions of the mind ? And what 
is every mechanical operation but the very same thing ? Yes, but 
the one is silent, the other makes a noise. Oh! then, the principle 
of the matter lies merely in the amount of noise which may be in- 
volved! Iam glad to know it. 

A favorite alternative of Brother Marble’s for hand-training was 
duly set forth and explained. It is to have the pupils of the schools 
taken, from time to time, to the places where mechanical operations 





are in progress, and let them have a good stare at them. This! 


HOW A HINGE MIGHT HAVE MADE, BUT 
DID NOT MAKE, A FORTUNE FOR A 


stare, as I understand it, is not orfly to produce a taste for indus- 
trial labor, but also to train the muscles to deft execution. These 


effects are to be produeed, probably, by hypodermic absorption. : 
The position is too ludicrous for argument. As well place a row of POOR SCHOOLMASTER. 
hungry boys in a corner of a cook-shop, and expect them to satisfy | BY GEN. HENRY K. OLIVER. 





their appetites by snuffing up the savory aroma. 

The well-worn argument was urged that the over-crowd of 
school studies will admit of no additions. But I maintain that | sold tales’? were told again, brought out the following reminiscence, 
there is,—there must be,—time enough in the schools for everything | which illustrates the force of trifles, and how a fortune, hinging on 
which is essential to prepare youth for a creditable maturity. It is 
for sensible school authorities to make the necessary adjustments. I contrived, in 1830-32, a hinge as a convenience to blackboards, 
To give room for studies indisputably essential, let those of ques- which had come into use but a few years previous. The boards 
tionable value be cast out; and I dare assert that nearly fifty per were not then, as now, part of the plastered wall, but were a sep- 
cent. of the details hammered into pupils’ heads out of the text- arate and square board, mounted on a frame which could be moved 
books in arithmetic, geography, and history, in numberless schools, about the school-room. Teaching the three classes of an old En- 
not only wastes their time, but stultifies their brains. ' glish high school, without assistants, it oceurred to me that I could 

We were told by the essayist that our pupils may be saved | greatly relieve my labors by utilizing a dozen of them, with a boy 
from thinking that labor is degrading to an educated person, lat each, under the care of a bright scholar of a higher class. Per- 
by qneonsagement to — thelr cs ete to industrial — | mission having been obtained of the committee, the dozen were 
A very proper prescription ; but as likely to be effective in made and placed, one before another, in an alley of my school-room. 
ergs. ‘ og A ln the interval between each a boy was placed, and, presiding over 
ioe Rotter eae adie wabjout them to the hand-treining | the lot, was a *‘ boy teacher.” To him I gave a set of questions to 
which we advocate. Then they will learn that every piece of mecha- | be given to the “installed boys,”” whose operations hho could enaily 
sien well made is 7 cnmple of beein-work = val yh « hand | overlook and direct. The boys at the boards could neither look 
work ; and the practice will often beget arelish. And just here I over, nor look under, and, if they popped heads out at the side, the 
tell Mr. Marble, and those who with him throw contempt on man- boy teacher cried out, ‘Smith, one demesne Gen taal eat 
ual labor by trying to prove that it has little to do with mental op- The method, systematically carried out, was a great help, and 
erations and would disgrace a school-house, that they are recklessly : ‘ , : 

fas ; ant gave me time for other work. But it was occasionally found that 
widening the gulf between education and labor and periling the these rows of ‘béards would tamble down, from top to bottom, and 
wines Se how they got a-going “no fellah could find out.”” No boy in th 

- + ow they got a-going ‘‘no fellah ¢ y e 

I have only room to say of Professor Harris's essay, that his as- 9 ia . . ie th j 

‘ : ‘ er : 7 room started them! Now this falling liability prompted a new 
sumption that the friends of industrial training wish to have specific | 7 sthod, and from this came my loss, or rather my failure to achieve 
trades taught in the school is false, and his formidable array of}, andes Nyary wc mapa? >. : 
= : : ; ~ |a fortune. In 1830 I built a school-house in Salem, and in an alley, 
statistics was utterly irrelevant. He did not touch the point at is- next a wall, I had two long strips of board, twenty feet long by 
one, from ‘Negiening te ene, some four inches wide, nailed upon the wall. These were to re- 
ceive the blackboards. I then got a blacksmith to make a set of 
hinges, each hinge in two parts, each part about four inches long, 
one part having a socket two inches deep, and the other having a 
slender rod two inches long, to fit into this socket. The socket was 
screwed to the wall, and the rod to the blackboards, which likewise 
had a long hook and staple at the top to keep them in place when 
in use. These hooks were unfastened when not in use, the boards 
lifted up out of the socket and placed on the floor till again wanted, 
leaving a clean alley. They were in every respect like the modern 
hinges now universally used for doors and called ‘‘ loose hinges.”’ 

Now, had I been even but a little acquainted with patent matters, 
and known on what small things patents may be secured, here was 
a silvery “‘might have been,’’ to which Maud Miiller’s were but 
But I did not, and the loose hinges are now manufactured 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 





A most pleasant recent call from an old pupil, in which ** twice- 


a hinge, was not realized. 





suits. 
most instances, as the baying of a dog is to influenee the moon. 








How To READ Books. — Be sure that you go to the author to 
get at his meaning, not to find your own. Judge the meaning after- 
ward, if you think yourself qualified to do so, but ascertain it first ; 
and be sure, also,— if the author is worth anything,— that you will 
not get at his whole meaning all at once,—not perhaps for a long 
time; not that he does not say what he means, —and in strong 
words, too,—but he does not say it all, and will not sometimes, but 
in a hidden way and in parables, to make sure that you want it. It 
is the same with the physical type of wisdom,—gold. There seems 
to you and me no reason why the electric forces of the earth should 
not carry the gold within it at once to the mountain-top, so that 
people might know that all the gold they could get was there. But 
nature does not manage it so. She puts it in little fissures in the 
— you may dig long and find none; you must dig painfully to 

d any. 


zero. 
and sold by a New York company. 











SHELDON &% 


SHELDONS’ 


CO.’S NEW TEXT-BOOKS. | 


HIGHER BOOKS. 





<r. 
SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH & AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Revised Edition. The American Literature entirely new. The whole book 





MopERN ScHooL READERS. 


IN FIVE BOOKS, 

And containing about one-third more reading- matter than any other five book 
series. Bound in our mew patent binding, all the leaves are secured by rivets 
passed through plates of metal. They will wear about twice as long as books' 
bound in the ordinary way. All mew words in the lower Readers in black-faced 
type. The series is unusually well graded. The Language Lessons and Ellip- 
tical Exercises are of the greatest value. A Complete Vocabulary is placed at 
the end of the 34, 4th, and 5th readers. 

The Illustrations are very elegant. The Memory Gems are very valuable. 

A sample set (five books) will be sent postpaid (for examination with a view to 


me ouation), on receipt of $1.00 Circulars and specimen pages sent free on appli- 


px 

ene GRADED EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. First Book. with 

rom 3000 to 4000 well-graded examples, suitable for 4th, 5t 

Introductory price, 30 cents. <= 
Second Book. With from 5000 to 6000 well 

graded examples, sui 

and 8th Grades. Introductory price, 35 cents. Pe et eee 

b 
Pe od poet contain examples of every nature and kind, and ought to have a place in all 


Irmr. 
PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. with 
Introductory price, 50 cents. - 


This book embodies the excellences of both the old and new 
one of the most careful and painstaki systems. Prof. Patterson is 
three years to the preparation of this book, tors in this country, and has devoted two or 
Patterson’s Common School Speller. totroauctory price, 18 cents. 


’ 
pop oe pened — of Geographies. Bound in full cloth and with our new 


Olney’s Arithmeties. (two Book Series.) 


Practical Bxercises. 


brought down to date and greatly improved. Introductory price, $125.. 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature. $1.35. 
aa oe ** American Literature. $1.20. 
II. 
AVERY'S COMPLETE SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 
AVERY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 96 cts. 
™ Elements of Natural Philosophy. New Baition, with the Chapter 
on Electricity entirely rewritten. $1.15. 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. $110. 
** Complete Chemistry, embracing Organic Chemistry. $1.40. 
III, 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCic. 
HILL’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. wew za. $1.00. 
- Science of Rhetoric, $1.00. 
Elements of Logic. $1.00. 


ae 


Iv. 
OLNEY’S NEW GEOMETRY. 31.25. 


It is the most elegant and best 
on a black guead.” and best Geometry ever published. The diagrams are in white lines 


Olney’s First Principles of Algebra. 72 cents. 





** Complete Algebra. New Edition. $1.10. 
Lossing’s U. 8. Histories. ih eta gp ene ut 
Hooker's New ronan 4 jo Padonny Principle of Political 
First Book in Physiology. Alden’s Science of Government. 


Haven's Mental P hy (New Edition). | Palmer's Elements of Book-keeping. 





Wayland’s Chapin's Political Economy. Long’s Classical Atlas. 





Send for Oirculars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


OR, 
W. P. ADAMS, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


§S& Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
#369 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(June 25, 1885. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Standard Educational Works. 





Science Class Books. 


Astronomy. Zementary Lessons in 
Astronomy. wit NORMAN Lockyer, F.R. S., 
with Colored Diagram and numerous illus- 
trations New Edition, 16mo, $1.25. 

«“ The most fescinating of elementary books on the 


rclences.””— Noncon/irmist. 


Ghemistry. Zessons in Elementary 
Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By H. D. 
Roscok, F. R.S.; with numerous illustrations 
New Edition, 16m $1.10. 


«¢ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of + 1! ele- 
mentary treatises on chemistry.” — Medical Times. 


Natural Philosophy.  Zessons 
in Elementary Physics. By BALFOUR STEW 
ArT, F.R.S,; with numerous illustrations. 
New Edition, 16mo, $1.10. 


«The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book: clear, accu- 
rate, and thorough.” — &ducational Times, 


Electricity. Zvementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Magnetism. By SILvanus P. 
THOMPSON, with illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘A model of what an elementary work should be.” 

— Saturday Review. 


Ph siology. Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology. By PRoressor HUXLEY, F.R. 5. ; 
with numerous illustrations. New edition, 
16mo, $1.10. 

“Unquestionably the clearest and most complete 


elementary treatise on this ee that we possess in 
any language.”’"— Westminster 10.» 


Physical Ceography. éx. 
mentary Lessons in Physical Geography. By 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. New edition, 
with numerous illustrations. 16mo, $1.10. 

‘‘ Anything more different from and more superior 
to the ordinary school. book it is impossible to imagine. 

Were text books ad on their merirs, wa should 

expect to see this one ——- all others in Physical 

Geography.”’— Christian Union. 


Log iC. Llementary Lessons in Logic 
Deductive and Inductive, with Questions and 
Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. 
By the late W. STANLEY JEvoNns, LL.D., 
M.A., F.R. S. 16mo, 40 cents. 

aa Nothing can be better for a school-book.”— Guar- 

tan. 


Political Economy. Poiiticai 
Economy for Beginners. By MILLICENT GAR- 
RETT Fawcett. Fourth edition, with Ques- 
tions. 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘* We cannot conceive a book more fitted for popular- 
izing this science, than the clear, com and compre- 
hensive treatise for which we are ind to Mrs. Faw- 
cett. — Daily News. 


Reading Books. 
THE GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Illustrated Readin 
Books Selected, arranged, and edited 
by A. F. MURISON. With original 
illustrations. Globe octavo. 


Primer I. (48 pp.’, 8c. Book Ill. (232 pp.), 40c, 

“6 AK, (48 pp., 8c. ** IV. (328 pp.), 55e. 
I. (96 pp.’, 15c. V. (416 pp.), 60c. 
I. (136 pp.’, 25. VI. (448 pp.), 75c. 


A Sample Set for examination sent free by mail on 
receipt of $1 50. 

“ This series of School Readers, in six volumes, is in 
all respects the best we have cver seen. feature 
whica ought to belong to a series of its kind will be 
found in this. . . . We hope it will be rapidly and uni- 


versally adopted in all the schools of this country.”’— 


The Churchman. 

* The ‘ Globe Readers,’ comprising six books and a 
Primer in two parts, are among the t things of the 
kind we have ever seen. They lead =p the child by 
easy stages, from the alphabet and words of one sylla- 
ble, to selections from the best writers of recent times 
These selections have been made with the greatest 
catholicity of taste, and will commend themselves to 
American readers none the less becaasze of the liberal 
use they have made of American material. The proper 
ayes ape new » a wellas the meaningjof difficuit words, 

made clear in short tables appended to each extract. 
Alexander F. Murison, M A., is to be thanked fora 
series of ‘ Readers’ which it weuld be difficult aczee 
and we should think impossible to surpass.” — le 


Macmillan’s Globe Readings, 


FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 


COWPERS TASK.—En Epistic te Joseph 
Mill, Req.; Tirecinium, or a Beview of 
the Scheels; and the Histery of Johu 
Gilpia. Edited by WILLIAM BENBAM, B.D. 
30 cents. 

GOULDSMITH’S VICAB OF WAKE- 
FIELD, With a Memoir of Goldsmith. 
By Preor. Masson, 30 cents. 

LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by ALFRED AINGER, MA. 50 cents. 

SCOTT'S LAW of the LAST MINSTREL ; 
and The Lady of the Lake. Edited, with 
introduction and Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE. 80 cents. 

MABMIAON; and The 
the same author. 30 cen 

THE CUILDBREN’S GARLAND FROM 
THE BEST POETS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 50 cents. 

A BOOK @F GOLDEN DEEOS OF 


Book 


oe Lt) 





send ef the Isles. By 





ALL TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. 
Gathered and narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. 
Youesr. 50 cents, 

THE BEROES: Greek Fairy Tales fer 
my Children. By CHABLEs KINGSLEY. Illus- 
trated. 30 cents. 

THE WATEM BABIES: A Fairy Tale 
for a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
lilustrated 50 cents. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, 





Firat Lesseus in Earth Lere for Uhil- 
dren, By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illus, 50 cts. 


WARD’S ENCLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by various writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew 


Arnold. Edited by T. H. Warp. 4 volumes. 


‘| know of nothing more excellent or more indispen- 


sable than such a work, not only to the student of liter- | book of the kind ever 
It is but simple justice | guid 


eral er. 
k has no rival. and is altogether 
Dundon, Normal Coll., N. Y.City. 


ature, but to the 
to say that the 
unique,’— Prof. A. H. 


Students’ Edition. 1t2mo. Each $1.00. 
’ “I¢can truthfally be said to be the most perfect 
Les ety It is a thorough 
ie to bh poe: no library will be com- 
— without it."— New York Commercial Adver- 





BOOKS ON TEACHING. 


One of the Most Important Educational Treatises of the Year: 


FITCH’S 


LECTURES ON TEACHINC. 


Now Edition, with Introductory Preface by THOMAS HUNTER, Ph.D., Prest. of the Normal Coll., New York. 


i16mo, Cleth 


“ This is om'nently the work of a man of wisdom and experience. He takes a broad and comprehensive 


view of the work of the teacher, and his 
tion.”"— N, BE, Journal of Education 


ons on all topics are worthy of the most careful considera- 


‘“‘ This book indeed treats of practical subjects in apractical way. . . . The book is an excellent one and no 
teacher can read it without being profited.”— Penn. School Journal 


‘Mg. R. H. QOIOK says in Academy : 


Volume, but they ma n for it a still greater good 
The book is expecially valuable to school superintendents, as it was 
Journal, 


Its Ends and Means. 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
teachers this work is of the highest value. . . 


Illinois Se 
ON TEACHING : 


“ For you 
their responsib 


THEORY 
M.A. 


work.” — N. Z. Journal of Ed 


12mo. New Edition. J# press. 


ita mine in which th 
tical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations 
of the class-room. Still more helpfal will the 


Reformers.” 
“Th 
Profitabie.”"— School Bulletin. 


16mo, 90 cents. 


AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


“* We hope we have sald enough to induce teachers in America to read 

will never dig without some substantial return, elther in high inspirat: prac- 
ven are of the sa value for the ordinary routine work 

be found in 

master wherewith to guard against his greatest danger, slavery t> routine.” — WV 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION. 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev, R. H. 


** Young teachers (and old ones, too) may learn much from this 
y— they may get anotion how much there is to learn.’ 


to a class of public masters.”’— 


By Henry CALDERWOOD, LL.D., 
16mo, 50 cents. 


- » It is a book every will find helpful in 


By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, 


Mr. Th "s book. They will find 
ri fon on coud 


© weapons which it farnishes to the school- 
‘ation. 
OHN LocKE. With 


By 
ys on Educational 


QUICK, M.A., author of “ 


ere is no teacher too young to find this book interesting; there is no teacher too oldto find it 


COMENTIUS, Bishop of the Moravians: His Life and Educational Works. By S. S. LAuRiE, 


A.M., 


F.R.S.E. Second Edition, revised. 16mo, $1.00. 





MACMILLAN & Co.’s New EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE; embracing, besides their own Educa- 


tional Works, the well-known Clarendon Press Series and Pitt Press Series, of the Oxford and 


Cambridge Universities, sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & €0., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


Used in more than One-Half of 
All the Schools in the State of Massachusetts. 
Used in more than Nine-Tenths of 
All the Schools in the State of Rhode Island. 
Used in the Schools of 
Eleven Cities in the State of New York. 
Used exclusively in all of 
The Schools of the State of Delaware. 
Used in some of 
The Schools of every State in the Union. 








WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES are the only Series authorized for 
use in ALL of the FIVE LEADING CITIES of the Union. 


Adopted for Use in the City of NEW YORK. 
Adopted for Use in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BROOKLYN. 
Adopted for Use in the City of CHICAGO. 
' Adopted for Use in the City of BOSTON. 


THE COPY-BOOK REVOLUTION. 


One-fourth of the Pupils’ time saved by the New Method of 
teaching Penmanship, 


Business-Standard Copy-Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


PRIMARY COURSE...... Nos. | to 7 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE . . Nos. 1 to 7 








$ .84 
1.20 


« Per Dozen, 
« Per Dozen, 





Adopted in January, 1885, for use in the Schools of 
THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


—AND— 


THE CITY OF ALBANY. 





Though so recently published, these books are already in 
use in cities and towns containing nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants. 


POWELL’S LANGUAGE BOOKS. | 


Introduction Price. 


HOW 70 TALK, . « « « Over 200 Illustrations, . . . 42 ets. 
HOW TO WRITE, «. . - Over 175 Illustrations, . . . 72 cts. 


These two books, prepared by W. H. Powe tt, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, Ill, | 
are the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write cor- ia 
rectly. Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the i 
time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of spee : 

These books are not diluted grammars. ‘ 
They are not merely collections of pictures. 

They are not made up of dry lessons without illustrations. 
They are not at all like any other language books. 


But they are by far the most successfal books cf their class. 
Nearly a quarter of a million copies have already been printed. 


——— } 


TEEY WERE ADOPTED 
in Jannary, 1885, for use in all the Schools of 


The STATE OF DELAWARE ano The CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


THEY ARE USED 
In nearly all the leading Cities and educational centers in the country. 





Pye Pe ene NS 





For Circulars, Price- List, and Specimen Copies please address the 
Publishers, or their nearest agent. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW WORK, 19 Bond 8t.: WM. H. WHITNEY. t. AY 
BOSTON. Wo frombeld Bi. HO. MoOLINTOCK, Agent M 
OHIO AGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F, 8. BELDEN, Agent, 


Pad. 
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THE FRENCH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 





The didactic material for primary schools is two-fold. First, 
specimens of the didactic material, which the Education Depart- | 
ment grants to schools applying for help ; second, didactic material 
prepared by the teachers themselves, with the aid of their pupils. ! 
As the task of the teachers has been lately much increased ; namely, 
the list of compulsory subjects of primary instruction made more 
comprehensive, the government feels bound to give the teachers 
every help by distributing, whenever the municipal or county boards 
are evidently unable to do so, the most improved instruments 
and didactic appliances obtainable. But there are also public 
teachers who can do without those grants, or who improve upon 
them by making themselves geographical reliefs, large and accurate 
local maps, instruments for demonstrating the elements of numer- | 
ation or astronomy, and especially collections of all kinds suitable 
for object-lessons. There are in the French section several types of 
those school museums done by the teachers with the help of their boys. 

The visitor who cares to turn over the leaves of the copy-books, 
or examination papers, and to examine some of the maps and draw- 
ings, cannot help gathering the impression that he is in the presence 
of a very effective system of teaching, and that the results he finds 
indicate that France is in possession of a very large and painstaking 
staff of teachers, well deserving the encouragements which they | 
receive from their government. 

The system of school savings banks is now very extensively or- 
ganized in France ; the system of school canteens, from which chil- | 
dren who have to remain in the school at lunch-time can get warm 
food at the small cost of two cents per head; and also the fine ex- 
hibit of the musées d’art scolaires. It is a set of cheap reproduc- 
tions of standard works of art (prints, engravings, casts) which a 
special commission of the Ministry of Public Instruction exhibits as | 
suitable for distribution in elementary schools in order to awaken. 
the sense of the beautiful. Another branch of the same commission | 
has also made a fine selection of small reward-cards (dons points), 
published in France, and each of which is of a very correct and | 
tasty execution. By the spreading of those prints and easts, which | 
will be done liberally by the Education Department, the taste for | 
real good art will, it is hoped, be rapidly developed, not only among 
the future, but even the present, generation of French artisans. 

- D. L. Mircnerr. 


— The Prussian Minister of Public Works has empowered the 
royal directors of railroads to give assistance to companies of chil- 
dren who are to establish vacation colonies during the coming sum- 
mer, by granting them the same reduction in third-class fares that 
is made to military troops. The children are obliged to show a 
voucher in order to obtain this reduction. In special cases, when 
the journey must necessarily be made on express trains, the same 
reduction will be granted. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 

— Since the present prime minister of Greece, Mr. Tricoupis, 
came into office, three normal schools, in Tripoli, Corfu, and Lar- 
issa, have been added to the single one which formerly existed in 
Athens. The number of high schools has been increased to twelve, 
and over fifty grammar schools and about one hundred primary 
schools have been established. 


— The Comenius Institution in Leipsic loans books under certain 
easy restrictions to teachers and educational writers. Books may 
be retained four weeks by persons living in the city, and eight 
weeks by persons out of the city, who have the privilege of sending 
postal-card orders for the books they wish, the only expense being 
expressage or postage. Dictionaries and manuscripts, books of 
plates, and atlases are reserved for use in the reading-room. The 
ibrary is open on Wednesday and Saturday, from four to six. The 
rivileges of the library are withdrawn from those who misuse 
books, fail to return them promptly, or do not pay the fines. 


— A summer course in manual instruction for teachers will be 
opened in Leipsic on July 20, and will continue four weeks. The 
branches pursued will be work in pasteboard, joinery, carving, 
metal work, and modeling. Eight hours a day will be devoted to 
the course,—four hours in the morning, from seven to eleven or 
eight to twelve; and four in the afternoon, from two to six. The 
instruction will be given by experienced teachers. Pupils are ad- 
vised to take only one branch, or, at most, two. The fee will be 
fifty marks, and five marks for material. The course will be open 
to foreign as well as to German teachers. ‘The object will be to 
utilize the experience gained with direct relation to its bearing in 
comman school instruction. Meetings will be held at which various 
topics for discussion will be presented, and the pupils will have an 
opportunity to become familiar with the literature on the subject of 
manual work. 

— The famous specialist, Professor Billroth, of Vienna, recently 
gave a lecture on the effect of school on spinal curvature. The 
principal cause of this deformity, he said, is continuous sitting in 
school and in most of our occupations. We lead unnatural lives, 


' sitting three-quarters of the time, while this is the most unnatural 


position there is, for human beings. The chief blame may be as- 
cribed to badly-aired school-rooms, and overburdening children 
with school tasks. The injurious effects are most marked in chil- 
dren who grow so rapidly as to be lax in their bearing and in those 
who are phlegmatic and naturally indolent. Professor Billroth 
proposed as precautions against curvature and as suitable treatment 
for it, gymnastics, riding, swimming, rubbing with cold water, 
massage, not too long-continued sitting, frequent leaning, work 
done while lying down and standing, proper desks and tables, an 
nour or two of complete physical rest during the middle of the day, 
limitations of mental work, and protection from physical and men- 
tal fatigue. Professor Billroth ended his lecture with an admoni- 
tion to put the school-houses in proper condition. 

— An investigation is shortly to be made in some of the higher 
schools of Germany on the occurrence of deafness among school 
children. The special questions to be determined are, whether 
deafness first occurs during the school period, and whether care is 
given by the schools to this evil and its consequence, which interfere 
with the results of teaching. The school directors are to give in- 
formation on the following points: The number of children who 
are hard of hearing in the separate classes; the number of those 
who were hard of hearing on entering the school; and whether at- 
tention is paid to the trouble by seeing that the scholars who are 





afflicted have seats near the teacher. The last point is especially 
important. Children who ‘have such a natural defect have all the 
more claim to consideration and care. This is also the case with 
near-sighted children who are not able to see the blackboard or the 
map. Sufficient attention is not usually given them. It is harder 
to provide for these cases than the others, as the number of near- 
sighted children generally ten. times outnumbers that of deaf chil- 
dren. But if the front row of seats were always reserved for chil- 
dren with defective sight, there would be less need of eye-glasses. 


— According to a new regulation, applicable this year, there has 
been allotted to each primary publie school in Paris for the distri- 
bution of school prizes, a sum estimated according to the average 
number of pupils in attendance, at the rate of one franc and forty 
centimes annually for each pupil. The prizes are to be given to 
the pupils in return for the merits which they obtain. The prizes 
are delivered to the schools twice a year, in October or November, 
and in February or March, through the School Bureau of Supply, 
and the merits are exchanged for prizes in each school, on the first 
Saturday of every month, according to the following proportion : 
One-fifth of the prizes for the superior grade, two-fifths for the in- 
termediate grade, and two-fifths for the elementary grade. On the 
day of the award the prizes allotted to each school for the month 
are placed in the pupils’ sight, either in the class-room or in the 
school-yard. ‘The scholars are called aecording to the order result- 
ing from the number of merits they possess, to choose their prizes 
at their will. In case one does not have enough merits, he may 
keep what he has, and add them to those he may obtain in the 
future, with a view to a later distribution, except at Easter and the 
end of the school year, when the merits which cannot be exchanged 
for prizes are-withdrawn from the pupils. Each teacher keeps a 
note-book, in which is recorded against the name of every scholar 
the number of merits he has received. This note-book serves as a 
test of the number of merits which the scholars should have in their 
possession. 

— The Board of Education of the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, 
some months ago, appointed a special commission to investigate the 
question, whether the introduction of manual training was desir- 
able, and, if so, whether it should be in connection with the pri- 
mary school, or the intermediate grade, or be independent of the 
schools ; whether it should be introduced into the whole country, or 
only in certain sections or towns of the canton; and, finally, how 
instruction in the trades could be organized. The highly interesting 
report shows that the commission found a great quantity of rich 
and varied material at their disposal. They submitted the follow- 
ing propositions to the Board of Education: (1) Industrial training 
is to be encouraged in primary schools by means of drawing accord- 
ing to improved methods, and to this end more time should be de- 
voted to this branch in the school programs. (2) Instruction in 
handiwork is found to be advisable in order to prepare boys for 
practical life, and to awaken in them pleasure and capacity for prac- 
tical work, and a taste for domestic life and diligence. (%) The 
effort should be made to introduce manual training into the city of 
Berne and the larger towns. This instruction shall not at first be 
given in the schools, but near them, and at a time which shall not 
interfere with them. It shall not be obligatory on the scholar’s 
part. (4) The establishment of such institutions shall be left to 
the community, associations, or private individuals; the government 
shall undertake half the cost of instruction. (5) The state shall 
— for the training of efficient, practical teachers in this 

ranch. (6) In addition to manual instruction, the state shall sup- 

rt those institutions whose aim it is to train children in special 

ines of industry, such as schools for making toys, straw-work, bas- 
kets, lace, ete. 





1. 
2. 
3. 
+. 


THOMPSON, BRO 


INVITE ATTENTION TO 


WN & CO. 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ARITHMETICS. 
BRADBURY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


- 





1. Pracricar,—EtementTary; a complete se- 
ries in two books, combining oral and written work 
throughout. They have been adopted in a large 
number of important cities and towns in New Eng- 
land, and elsewhere. 


2. Exementary Atorsra,—Evementary Ge 
OMETRY, — TRIGONOMETRY, — GEOMETRY and Tx1¢- 
ONOMETRY, in one volume, — TrigonomeTRy and 
Surveyine. These books of Prof. Brapsury’s 
are recognized as among the exceptionally success- 
ful text-books on the subjects of which they treat, 











and they are extensively used in all the states. 


3. Sivere anp Dovustz Entry ror Hien 
ScHoots anp AcApEmMIEs,—Sincte ENTRY FOR 
Grammar Scnoors. These works have attained a 
marked success. They have been adopted and are 
used in more than five hundred and fifty cities and 
towns, and over seventy academies in New Eng- 
land alone, and quite extensively in other states, 
They are concise, clear, practical manuals of mod- 
erate size, and present the science so as to adapt 
its principles to ordinary business occupations as 
well as to the more complex transactions, 








Specimen copies of above books sent on receipt of prices annexed. Practical, 
55c; Geometry, 45c.; Trigonometry, 45c; Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Trigonometry and Surveying, 80¢; Book-keeping, 


4, By A. P. Sronz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. ; fully illustrated with maps and 
cuts: The author is widely known as one of the 
most successful of New England educators. His 
text-book is prepared with great care in the light 
of long experience, and will be found a well-pre- 
pared and impartial -history of the country, written 
in a style to interest the pupil in the main events 
without unimportant facts and figures. A special 
feature is the prominence given to features of social 
life and progress and the state of society at dif. 
ferent periods. 





History, 50c. Send for descriptive catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


40c; Elementary, 25c; Algebra, 


70c; Geometry, University Edition, 80c; 
Single and Double Entry, 50c; 


Single Entry, 30c; Stone’s 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


June 25, 1885. 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





Published by A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


Now Ready: 14th (Revised) Edition, with 20 
new pages, including the “ Declaration of Inde- 
nendence,” “The Constitution of the United 
States,” and its Amendments, etc., with Ques- 


tions. 


ARMSTRONG'S 
PRIMER 


Adopted in New York 


Public Schools. 
Adopteli in 


UNITED **33,. 
STATES “™"™ 
HISTORY. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 


Rooks sent for examination, 
postpaid, for 35 cents. 





“ 4 model historical primer, full in its state- 
ments, discriminating in its selection of events, 
clear and direct in its style, and comprehensive in 
its general outline of American affairs. The 
value of such a book ts apparent ata glance. Of 
large histories of the United States there is no lack, 
but of shorter histories there isa great need. A 
work of this character, thoroughly trustworthy in 
its statements, is of almost equal importance to the 
young student and to the general reader. It rep- 
resents an amount of work of which its bricf pages 
ceive no adequate impression. To condense, and 
yet to omit nothing essential to the complete state- 
ment of events, requires the fullest command of the 


THE STRUCTURE 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


A MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


Pennsylvania ; with a full Index. Large 12mo, 


cloth, $1.20 net. 


“ Though theory is by no means lost sight of, the 
aim of the author is eminently practical, thus adapt- 
ing his work for use in both College and advanced 
classes in High Schools and Academies.” 


“ This work will be taken as authority upon the subjects 
to which it is devoted. The manner in which the ik 
has been evolved assures its completeness and fitness for 
use as atext-book. . . So close a connection of topics 
is held, that the book may be taken up and read consecutively, 
page after page, with ease and interest. The author has 
clearly sueceeded in preserving qucee deal of the vivacity 
and point of the oral lecture. is sy renders the 
book all the more desirable for the library, and does not 
lessen its value for the class-room.”—Boston Ev. Transcript. 

“ Evidently the work of one who thoroughly understands 
the needs of the student. It is precise, clear, concise, and 
practical. Without burdening the mind of the student 
with long rules and exceptions, it teaches the art of com- 
pa, and pnts him upon the advan 

e can make rules for himself.”— Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


Copies sent postpaid for examination for 90 cts. 


» 





—— _ 


Principles of Written Discourse. 


By Prof T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College. 12mo0 


examination for 80 cents. 





subject, and the most ee ry understanding of 
the mutual relation of all the facts involved.” 











PREST, HUNTER, of New York City Normal College, says: 
“Thave carefully examined ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER. The 
style is clear and simple, the prominent and important 
facts concisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely 
omitted. As a text-book for beginners it is admirable, 
and as a hand-book in connection with a larger work for 
older students, it wili be found invaluable.” 


| prose discourse, a 


It presents in a logical and interesting manner 
the leading laws, qualities, and forms of written 
aims to show the vital relation 
ofthe expression tA our thought to our mental, emo- 
tional, and ethical nature. 
to awaken inquiry, as well as to afford instruction, 
and to indicate to the aspiring writer the best meth- 
ods by 
lucid and telling in its outward form. 


By Prof. Jno. G. R. MCELROY, of the University of | 





The STUDENTS 
MYTHOLOGY. | 
By C. A. WHITE. 


A Compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, Scan- 
dinavian Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian 
Mythologies, in accordance with 
Standard Authorities, 

ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES, 

BY Cc. A. WHITE, 

Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” ete. 








The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, 
prepared by an experienced teacher, and designed 





ground that ; 


vol., 375 pages, $1.00. Copies sent postpaid for 
ts 


Lt is admirably adapted 


which his thinking may be made the most 


for pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like 
the greater number of those attending our schools 
and academies, are not likely to enter upona 
regular classical course. 


Great care has been taken to avoid ali taint of 
pagan corruption of a nature to offend delicacy, while 
, enough information is given to insure a clear under- 

standing of all allusions to mythology met with in 
ordinary readings. 

An admirably arranged text-book on a subject 
of fascinating interest. It gives, in the briefest 
compass, all that one needs to know of them in 
order to understand the frequent allusions to 
them in modern as well as ancient literature, and 
is more portable and available than any diction- 
ary that we know of. It gives an account, also, 
of poets of classic fable, with the heroes cele: 
brated by them, the sybils, oracles, classic games, 
and the Greek drama, with brief notices of the 
myths of other nations and an account of the 
classic authors to whom reference is made 


New edition now ready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, 315 pp., cloth, $125. Copies sent 
post-free for examination, with a view to intro- 
duction in school or college, for 75 cents. 





SUPLEES 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 0.0. 


From the Latest Revised Edition, With an 
Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for Lilustrations, and Questions 
for Examinations. 


By Pror. T. D. SUPLEE. 


A set of questions has been prepared, designed 
not only to call forth the facts stated by the au- 
thor, but also to follow up lines of thought sug- 
gested by him. 

At the end of each lecture a list of words has 
been added, illustrating its various topics, and in- 
tended to encourage original research on the 
part of the pupil. 

The new arrangement of the text, analysis, and 
questions, cannot fail to be of great assistance both te 
the teacher and pupil. 

Trench “On the Study of Words,” orig- 
inally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
asa text-book. The editor has long deplored 
this, in common with other teachers ; hence the 
presentvolume. Zhe advantages claimed for it are 
self-evident. 


THE NAT’L AND N, E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says 
“ The editor, in common with other teachers, felt the need 











of making this work more practical as a text-book fer 
schools. The indexical outline of the lecture is very val 
uable, on account of its fullness; this feature alone doub 
les the original value of the work. The blackboard exer 
cises at the close of each lecture have been prepared with 
great care, and will be found extremely practical in the 
nands of an intelligent teacher. The questions on the 
chapters will be valuable tests of the pupils’ knowledge, 
and the additional words for illustration are intended to 
lead to original thought and investigation. The editor 
shows an enthusiastic love for the study of words, and 


has performed a work for American teachers and students 
for which they should be profoundly grateful.” 


12mo, Cloth, 400 pages; net price, $1.00. 


‘or examination sent, postage paid, on Te 
cents. 


Copies 


ceipt of 7 








1@> Special Terms to Teachers, etc., for Introduction. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New 


1@- Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars sent on application, by 


York. 











T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 





Ss,6 
+ 
Initials and Pseudonyms ; 
A Dictionary of Literary Disguises. 
The above valuable work has been prepared 
with great care and labor by Rev. William Cush- 
ing of Cambridge, Mass. (the successful compiler 
of /ndexes to the North American Review and the 
Christian Examiner), who was for some years an 
assistant in the Harvard University Library, and 
who, in the preparation of this volume, has had 
access to its vast resources. 
Its value is attested by the interest which is 
manifested in its publication by the principal 


bibliographers in this country and Great Britain, 
the subscription-list now bearing the names of most 
of the larger libraries of both countries, besides 
those of many prominent literary and public men. 

The work when completed will make a volume 
of from 500 to 600 pp., royal octavo, and will be 
furnished in substantial binding, printed on good 
paper, delivered free of postage or express 
charges: cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50. (In- 
terleaved copies, $2.50 extra.) 

_ The volume will be sold by subscription. Par- 
ties desiring further information will be furnished 
with specimen pages of the work on application 
to the publishers. 


Her Majesty’s Tower 
A History of the Tower of London. 
By WM. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With 48 Illustrations. From the 7th London 
edition. 2 vols., royal 12mo, $4.00. 





Popular Poets. 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


With original designs by GARRETT, St. JoHN 
HARPER, HAssAM, HELTON, SHEPPARD, 
SCHELL, TAYLOR, and other eminent artists. 
20 volumes, square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 
per vol.; tree calf or full morocco, $6.00 Each 
volume boxed. One of the handsomest series 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


A new and elegant edition. Lllustrated by DIELMAN, 
Hargey Fenn, SCSELL, SANDHAM, and other fa- 


mous artists ; with 24 full. Drawings. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $5 00; mor., Fi0t00; tree olf, $12.00. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry & Song. 


An elegant volume of Poetical Selections from English 
and American Authors Illustrated by the best 


artists. git 4 1 gpenaemagh 4 BATES. 8vo, 
cloth, fall it, $5.00; morocco, gilt, $1000; tree 
calf, $12.00. 


“ We prefer this new collection to any heretofore 
made.” — /nterior. 

“ Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in the 
couvtry.”—John G. Whittier. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDITION. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, drawn expressly for 
this work. 8vo, cloth, fall gilt, $450; full morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9,00. 

tui dress, entitle it to especial favor as s holiday gift” 

nl dress, entitle it vor as a ho ee 
Boston Globe . 


~ # Nothing better need be asked for in the form of a 
presentation 





book.’’— Provideace Journal. 


inti ; from 

the e 

A Dictionary of Quotatio Poets 
A most reliable and valaable work of reference, based 
upon Bohn’s Edition, with numercus additions from 
American authors. y revised and corrected 
Aovna L. Ward, with incex of Authors and Chron- 
ological al anda paoeonse Index to evert pas 
STODDARD. Crown, 8vo, 7°8 pages $2 50; intorleaved 

edition, $3.50; half calf, or haif morocco, $5.00. 


“The more t the critic who examines it, 
the heartier will be favorable verdict.” — Congrega- 


“ Those who have need of quotations will find 


aga We bow at none = mek pay Ae ren 





RED LETTER POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


With 24 full-page Lllustrations. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
$3.00; morocco or tree calf, $6.00, 





of poets ever published at so low a price. 


“Asa inexpensive, handbook and 
work of poetry, it is F mney rival.’’—N. ¥. 


Crowell’s Red Line Poets, 


66 Volumes, 12mo, $1.25 per vol. 


Gilt edges, red line borders, illastrated, and bound in 
beantifal dosigns. We add this year to the series the 
following volumes, viz : 


LONGFELLOW (Early Poems’. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

WHITTIER ce “  ). CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

BRYANT Ps * ). INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 

The desigus for the covers are especially attractive, 
and in keeping with the superior quality of paper, 
presswork,and binding, which have made this series 
so popular with the trade aud general public that 
“CROWELL’S Rep Ling POETS” are acknowledged 
by all dealers to be far superior te any other 
line in the market. 

We would call special attontion to our new ALLI 
GATOR LEATHER BINDINGS, which will prove 
an attractive feature .and are offered at very low rates. 

The following comprise the list : 


Classic Juveniles. 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR LOUTH. 
By Jacos ABBorT. Eight volumes. 12mo. $10.00 


THE R@LLO BOOKS... 14 vols. 16mo.....1400 
THE JONAS BOOKS. Six vols. 16mo.... 6.00 


THE LUCY BROOKS, Six vols. I6mo ... 600 
AUGUST STORIES. 4 vols. Lilus i6mo. 500 
JUNO STOBIES, 4vols. Llus. 16mo... 500 


Millions of copies of Jacob Abbott’s books have been 
sold, and they have become classics among the litera- 
tare for children. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, ry LaDy CALOvoTr. 12mo, $!.25 
*‘ Admirably suited to children of every name,’’— 
Churchman. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 

fg Fy el” Se ees 

* The young people who have read ‘ Little Arthur's 

History of Fngland,’ which has bad great poputarity 

in this country as well as abroad, will give this volume 
a welcome.”—N. Y. Observer. 


PRINCES. AUTHORS AND &TATES- 
MEN OF OUB TIME. By CANON FaR- 
RAR, JAMES T. Frecps. E. P WH'ppce. and 
other popular writers Edited by JAmEs PAR- 





*LONGFELLOW 


*AuRgoRA LEIGH. 
(Early Pocms). 


ARNOLD (MATTHEW), 


*BROWNING (MBs ). *LUOILE. 

*BROWNISG (ROBERT) MACAULAY. 
*BavANT (Early Pooms), *MARMION. 

*BURNS. *MEREDITH (OWEN). 
*BYRON. *MILTON. 

CAMPBELL. MvLook (Miss) 
CHAUOER. *Voors. 

CoLERIDGS. Opyssry. ; 
Cook (ExL1zA). OssIan. 

COWPER, PILGRIu’s PROGRESS. 
CRABBE. POETRY OF FLOWERS. 
DANTS. *Pos (EDGAR A.). 
DRYDEN. Pops. 

*ELIor (Aworce). *PROOTER. 
*FaVORITS POEMS. “RED LeTTsER POEMS. 


*FavusrT (GORTHER’S). *Rossetti (DANTE G.). 
*FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. SAORED POEMS. 


GorTue’s POEMS. *SOHILLER. 
*GOLDSMITH. . ¥ 
*HeMANS. *3HAKESPEARE. 
HERBERT. *SH¥LLEY. 
Hoop. SHIPTON (ANNA). 
ILIAD. SPENSER. 
InGOLDsBY LEGENDS. SURF AND WAVS8. 
Inish MELODIES. *SWINBUBNE. 
*JEAN INGELOW. *TENNYSON, 
Keats. THOMSON, 
KInGsiey (CHARLES) TUPPER. 

*LADY OF THE LAKE, VIRGIL. 

*LALLA ROOKE Waite (KIRKB); 


*LAY OF THE Last MIn- *WoRDSWoRTH. 
STREL. *WHITTIER (Early Poems) 


Those marked with an asterisk [*) furnished in AL- 





ton. Fally Illustrated. 8 vo......-........+- 2.75 


LIVES OF POOR BOYS WHoe FE- 
CAME FAMOUS, By Sarab K. Bot- 
TON. Lilustrated. 12mo................ ‘ oeeses 1 


ROB CLAXTONS STORY. By Miss P. 
* B. CHAMBBRLAIN. 12m0........060 cccossece 1.26 


PULP!T AND EASEL. By Mary B, 
BLEIGHT. 12m0........... o seee ceecccesseeres 1.25 


WALTER’S TOUB IN THE EAST. 


By D.C. Eppy, D.D. Six volumes, 12mo.... 7.50 
FARMER BOY SERIES. By Rev, Wm. 
eS a rrr ere 4.25 
THE DOVE SERIES. 6 vols. Illustrated. 
SND. coced cobwebs abebakes cobs chee epneeees vecben MED 
GEORGIE’S MENAGERIE. 6 vols. Li- 
SOI 5 a ies bine cnidacy evade ends instar 4.50 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. By JAmzEs 
F.Cops. 18m0o..........0. ET 


WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS., 
By James F Cops. 12mo....... ..... . 
OF? TO THE WILDS. By GrorGe Man- 
PERSE Fee SB anencevecncs 00% cacccsanse. I 
A HOMEIN THE HOLYWLAND, By 
Re ES oe 53 hopneece nuessceccace BAD 
WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. By Fayvr 
RIUNTIBGTON. 180 .cccccce coccccccccccscces 1:28 
Cages vanessa. By Mies E. B. Hot- 
bse pis se 1 





LI@ATOR LEATHER, at $2.50 per volume. 


Lis. Dienslih. GES Ghsetcce <andéune cocascey 
MINTS TO OUB BOWS. By A. J. SyMina- 
We. PERO 1600 o6 ot cvevcess secs nce cnss cote sees 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., {3 Astor Place. N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRESS AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





The public schools of this city have been subjected, recently, to 
a very thorough criticism, the probable result of which will be sev- 
eral important changes in their methods. The case has an interest 
for educators generally, because involving the high-school question 
in all its complications, and the whole theory of school superin- 
tendence. 

A member of the school committee, who is a successful banker, 
started the discussion by challenging the results accomplished by the 
high school. He said, in effect, that the school was actually un- 
fitting the boys that go there, for active life. He had foun@ that 
graduates could not add a column of figures, nor write a re- 
spectable business letter. The criticism expressed a general con- 
viction. It was immediately caught up, indorsed, and amplified 
by numbers of business men, many of them college graduates, who 
know what education is and prize it. 

Other members of the school committee admitted that the high 
school was not meeting popular requirements. The discussion thus 
began extended to every detail of the whole school system of the 
city. It was charged that in the high school a worse fault than im- 
perfect teaching was lax discipline, under which pupils were becom- 
ing slothful and untruthful. It was said that admission to the 
high school was governed by no established standard, but depended 
on the whim of the superintendent. 
found fault with for interfering too much in the details of school- 
room work, thereby impairing the responsibility of the principal. 
In short, the schools were being superintended to death. 

There was a basis of fact for these charges, but the facts had 
been so misstated or misinterpreted that the charges themselves 
were largely untrue. 

Supt. Stone has accomplished a great work for the schools of this 
city, and he has not failed to offend some venerable prejudices. He 


has introduced flexibility where there was routine, and vitality | 


where there was mechanism. The teaching of grammar and geog- 


raphy has been greatly simplified; the abuse of written examina- 


tions has been restrained ; cram has been discouraged ; the differ- | 


ence between stuffing a mind and developing its power insisted on, 
and the marking system reduced to its proper use as a mere teacher's 
record, and not an artificial stimulus for the pupils. 

But here, as elsewhere, the introduction of the superintendent into 
the public school system has disturbed the old order Of responsibili- 
Just how 
far a superintendent should supervise, to what extent he should see 
to the execution of details, and to what extent he should leave the 
principal to his own resources, holding him responsible for results, 
are questions that will get rightly answered only after many experi- 
An active, progressive ‘superintendency 


ties, and the new order is not completely worked out. 


ments and some mistakes. 


The superintendent was | 


without mistakes in these directions is, in the present stage of edu- 
cational development, a contradiction of terms. 
It is especially at the point of contact of the grammar and the 
| high schools that the responsibility of the grammar principals needs 
ciearer definition. Admission to the high school is nominally by 
examination ; but Supt. Stone rightly holds that an examination is 
not always a fair test of a pupil’s fitness to profit by the high school 
course, and a boy that fails in examination may be admitted on the 
advice of the grammar principal. 

This opens the way to many unsatisfactory issues. 
liable to have the appearance of favoritism,—of all things most de- 
moralizing in school administration. Would it not be wise to just 
reverse the present order, making the recommendation of the gram- 
mar principals the general condition of admission to the high school, 


but permitting any pupil who thinks himself discriminated against 
» 


It is always 


to enter through a successful examination ? 

To hold superintendent, principal, or teachers to blame for the 
failure of discipline in the high school, as the rooms are now con- 
The big-room plan has been thoroughly 
There is one great hall for 


structed, would be unjust. 
tested, and it is an unmixed failure. 
| boys, and another for girls, and no one teacher can be continuously 
| in charge of either. No experienced teacher needs to be told what 
| the result is. The committee have decided to divide the rooms and 
|re-organize them somewhat after the Hartford plan, if the City 
| Council will grant the money required,—not a large sum. 
To return, now, to the function of the high school in fitting 
| pupils for active life. The English course is very faulty, and 
public opinion will certainly insist on something better. The 
| people are willing to support a good classical course, and wish 
| to see it a thorough one, — abreast of the times. They would 
also like to have a thorough scientific course, preparing the 
|pupil for admission to such first-class institutions as the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and the Sheffield Scientific 
| School. But they also demand,—and will have,—a course for the 
benefit of those pupils whose immediate necessities are imperative. 
Less than forty per cent. of the pupils that enter are graduated. 
The sixty per cent that must early begin to earn their own way in 
the world should receive the very best start that the city can afford 
A two years’ course 








them in the limited time at their command. 
has been suggested, arranged to meet the special wants of the boys 
looking forward to business life and those expecting to enter 
mechanical occupations, the heavy work being put on commercial 
arithmetic and forms, book-keeping, the theory of money, banking, 
etc., in the one case, and on mensuration, trigonometry, draughf- 
ing, ete., in the other. It would meet a real want. 

There have been two important changes in the corps of teachers. 
The position of science teacher in the high school, resigned by 
Charles E. Fish, who proposes to establish a private school at 
Chicopee, is to be filled by Mr. A. D. Gray, of Woonsocket, R. L., 





a graduate of Bowdoin in 1881, and a specialist in physics. The 
Oak Street pringipalship, held by Mr. Charles Barrows since 1839, 
is to be taken by Mr. C. F. Meserve of Rockland, a graduate of 
Colby University, and a teacher who has had unusual success. 
F. H. Grppryes. 
Springfield, Mass., June 21, 1885. 


—_——~—— 


A LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 
THE BLANK NUISANCE, 

An official report, to the effect that the Asiatic cholera had made 
its appearance among us, could not have created greater consterna- 
tion among the teachers than did the rumor that blanks, for the pur- 
pose of marking teachers, had been issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Their indignation can only be compared to that which must 
have been felt by the colonists when the detested “‘ Stamp Act”’ 
was proclaimed. Approach a group of teachers, and the one topic 
of discussion is Blanks! The greeting is, ‘‘ How’ll you be marked?’’ 
One reports she has actually seen the hated document. Another 
asserts that there are #ine stems upon which the teacher’s fitness is 
to be estimated. Culture and courtesy are the only two which | 
ean recall at this moment. Our worthy superintendent, it is 
believed, is adverse to the proceeding; and to the honor of the 
principals be it said, that the most popular of them shrink from 
the greatness thrust upon them, much as a squad of soldiers shrink 
from firing upon a doomed victim. Only a few Miss Nancys hail 
the movement with an air of satisfaction, since it gives them a little 
brief authority over those whose respect and esteem they cannot 
command, 

It is to be regretted that the unfortunate affair comes up to harass 
the teachers when they need their strength for work and can ill 
afford to worry. Anxiety is not conducive to health, happiness, o1 
success, The guillotine is a merciful mode of decapitation com- 
| pared to the refined torture of suspending a Damoclesian sword by 
Teachers are will- 





a single hair over an unfortunate victim’s head. 
| ing to be criticised, and supervised, but will not submit gracefully 
‘and meekly to the humiliating and enervating ordeal of being 
| marked by persons inferior to them, in many cases, in everything 
save position. 

The plan was tried here a few years ago, and not only failed, but 
| recoiled upon the inventors of the system. An assistant teacher in 
one of the schools, knowing that she would fall under the ban, kept 
'a diary of all transactions between herself and the principal, of 

whose ill-will she felt positive. At the close of the year, as she had 
| anticipated, she found herself dropped! 
| 


Not at all dismayed, she asked for permission to show her record 
| of facts to the superintendent. The request was granted ; the tables 
were turned; the teacher reinstated, and the principal dismissed. 
| Other evils followed in the wake, much to the injury of the repu- 
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, Publishers, 


and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York, 
added to their list of standard Text- Books: 





ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


pages, 12mo. 


Word-Lessons; A Complete Speller, A Text-Book on English Literature. 


Adapted for use in the Higher Primary, Intermedi- 
ate and Grammar Grades. Ey ALonzo REED, A M., 
joint author of “ Reed & Kellogg’s Grammars.” 188 
Introduction price, 25 cents. 


By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute, and one of the authors of 
Reed & Kellogg’s “Graded Lessons in English,” and 
“ Higher Lessons in English,” and author of a “ Text- 





Book on Rhetoric.” 478 pages, 12mo, Price for iatro- 








Just Ready, SCHOOL ’ ‘wig 
mo. s. Wansers Groton ou Adame ana| soem SuaKESpear'S Plays; Wt 
erson. ‘HA! , aT, . 
No. 52. Brown's Rab and His Friends. AS YOU LIKE TT, MKING HENRY Witt, Viuine HENET 
Wo. 53. Morris's Life and Death of Jason. peoae ee oe “A (Part I.), KING RICHARD IIL. 
No. 54. Burke's Speech on American| paration (selected). Hy BRareend Wee Pre 
Taxation. $3.00 per dozen. Specimen copy 25 cents. 
No. 55. P ‘sa Ra f the Lock y 
No. 56. ache pti ' Scott 5 Lady of the Lake, 
Ho97. ° = In Memoriam. olmin' Cloth, faible, $200 per dovoas apechaen 
copy, 20 cents ' 
The English Classic Series also includes ‘+h! 
scales tees Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 
Byron, Tennyson, catege, Saud SASit rie? 8s pn bao 
ton, ay, ; » 25 cen’ 
Bac Ir 1 i ¥ 
aod os: Paradise Lost. Book /. 
Con > 
Goldsmith, Carlyle, Lite, eeape ts biopuctan--neiaeeer ine Goueet the 
Scott, Lamb, known Critics. Cloth, flexible, 94 pages. $3.00 
B Drvd per dozen; specimen copy, 25 cents, 
urns, ryden, . 
Crabbe, The Cavalier Poets, P aradise Lost, Books / - & / / . 
Campbell, Bryant, With notes. Cloth, flexible, 158 pp. $4.20 per dozen; 
a seen ee 
senley, cats, es, 
Shakespeare, Coleridge, The Prologue of GzorvREY ry UOER. With Life 
Wordsworth, Addison, pod Ea ee a pee Notices, Grammar,Critical 
Spenser, Ruskin, cult Words. et EP Wittoccnes aD 7 o. 
Cowper. 16mo. Cl., flex. $3.60 per doz.; specimen copy, 30 cts. 
From 32 to 64 h,16mo, Others in prepara- Pf j 
use bound win person iotaresneraor| ChAUCET'S The Squieres Tale 
price, for tntroducti t use, notes. » flexible, 80 pages. $3.60 per doz.; 
which they ia Means ae enti 85 une emme Ap Ess i =" 
Btates, post-paid. One dozen copies for $1.20; 100 | Ssa On all 
Ee STs 1S eagles for GRO. By 4 LEXANDER SSA With Coimpinattent Notes. 
A single copy sent by mail on receipt of 10 cts, 72 pp.,cl., flex. $2.40 per doz.; specimen copy, 20 cts, 





Commercial Arithmetic. 


Prepared for the higher classes of Public Schools, 
High Schools, Academies, and Commercial Colleges, 
By JAmMEs B. THomson, LL.D., author of a Mathe- 
matical Series, 320 pp.,12mo. Introduction price, $1. 


The Laws of Health. 


An Elementary Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, 
with special reference to the effects of Stimulants and 
Narcotics, By Joszpa C. Hutonison, M.D., LU.D., 
author of a Physiology and Hygiene. 223 pages, 12mo, 
Specimen copy to teachers, 50 cents. 








REVISED EDITION. 


Hutchison’s Physiology & Hygiene. 


Enlarged and Improved. 320 pages. Specimen 
copy to teachers, $1.00. ~ 


Short Course of English History. 


With numerous Maps and Engravings. By Jonny J. 
ANDERSON, Ph.D , author of a Historical Series. 217 
pages, 12mo. Introduction price, 90 cents. 


A Text-Book on Commercial Law. 


For Commercial Colleges, High Schools, etc. By 
SALTER 8. CLARK, editor of Young’s Government 
Class-Book. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price for intro. 











duction, $1.00, ‘ 


duction, $1.20. 


New Arithmetic Series. 


In two books. By James B, Taomson, LL.D., au- 

thor of a Mathematical Series. 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Oral and Written, Illustrated, (For Primary Schools.) 

Introduction price, 30 cents. 

Il. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. 

Oral and Written. In one volume. (For Schools and 

Academies.) 400 pages. Introduction price, 70 cents. 


A Handbook of Mythology. 


Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
By E.M. Beruns. Illustrated from antique sculp- 
tures. 330 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price for introduction, 
90 cents. 











A COMPLETE COURSE IN HISTORY. 


A New Manual of General History. 


With particular attention to Ancient and Modern 
Civilization, With numerous Engravings and Colored 
Maps. For the use of Colleges, High Schools, Acade- 
mies, etc. By JoHN J. ANDERSON, Ph.D., author of 4 
Historical Series. This work is published in one vol- 
ume complete, and in two parts. 


1. ANCIENT HI f 
tion, $1 00. STORY, 302 pages; for introduc 


Il. MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, 375 
pages; for introduction, $1.15. 


Complete in one volume, for introduction, $1 60. " 





GS Specimen copies sent for examination, with a view to adoption, at the Introduction prices 
specimen pages, if they desire further information in regard to the character and plan of sthe 


above-named works. 


. Teachers are invited to send 


for descriptive circulars and 
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E. H. BUTLER & CG.; 


1885. 





17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 





MITCHELL’S COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, 


and in general use throughout the United 


States. 


THE NEW READERS=--BUTLER’S SERIES. 


Bat recently issued, they have created a new interest in school life, an have already achieved unprecedented success. 


THE NEW READING CHARTS and Chart-Primer ---BUTLER’S SERIES. 


The best modern appliances for elementary instruction in reading. 


Unsurpassed in beauty. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 


These Spellers have successfally held their rapidiy-acquired popuiarity,—more than TWO MILLION COPIES being in circulation. 


lhe NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS = GRADED PROBLEMS 


Have eclipsed many of the old systems, and bid fair to outrival all competitors. 





OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, in part, are: 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, 

Butler’s Pictorial History of U.S. 
Butler’s Elements of Ghemistry, 
Butler’s Elements of Geometry, 


Smith’s 


Grammar, 


Sargent’s Etymology, 


Scholar’s Companion, 


Oxford’s Speakers, 








na> Send for Samples. Specimen Pages, Circulars, etc. 





NEW ENGLAND 


AND ARE ALL APPROVED TEXT - BOOKS. 


AGENT, 


JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


—- OF —~— 


Languages, Art, and Science. 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS., 
July Gth to August 7th. 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS NINETEEN TEACHERS. 


lrof, A. M. ELLIOTT, of Jobns Hopkins Unive:sity, writes: “Tbe circular for the session of 1885 is most 
attractive. You have able men oa your staff.” 
524 For circular, address 


The Saratoga Summer School, 1885. 


MODERN LANGUAGES... tue Direction of Prof. 8. M. STERN, 27 Bast 44th Street, New York. 
ELOCUTION AND oR ATO 


er the © Dinectlon of Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
KINDERGARTEN. W. 


PROF, W. L. MONTAGUE, AmaeERstT, Mass. 





- HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind 

SCHOOL OF METHODS. 

Three weeks following National Educational Arsociation, from July 20 to Aug. 8, 1885. 

Instruction will be given by such well-known educators and pr: hers as 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan. EDWIN SHEPARD, Prin. Gram. School, Newark, N. J. 
\. A. CALKINS, Supt. of Schools, New York. W. 8S. Parker, Master Bennett School, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Boston. Prof. E. V. DeGRAFF, Washington, D. C. 
C. C. ROUNDS, Prin, N. H. State Normal School. Prof. ©. F. ADAMS, Mass. State Normal, Worcester. 
Miss IOLA ROUNDS, Buffalo Normal School. Miss 8S, M. Cate, formerly of N. H. Normal School, 
THOS. M. BALLIET, Cook Oo, Normal School, Ill. G. E. NICHOLS, High’ld Gram. Sch., Somerville, Mass. 
ROBT. C. METCALF, Superv’r Public Schools, Boston. | JOHN ©. RYDER, Dearborn School, Boston. 
C.F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn, State Normal School. Prof. L. W. ANDERSON, English High School, Boston. | 
Miss M. 8. COOPER, Oswego Normal School, Miss H. A. LUDDINGTON, Conn. Normal School. 
Miss M. D. SHELDON, Oswego Normal School. Miss H. A. PAGE, Conn. Normal School. 
W. 8. PERRY, Supr. of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. CHAS. F. KING, Lewis School, Boston. 
Instruction will be giving in the following Courses: 

MR THODS IN ARITAMETIC, METHODS IN ty Pt METHODS IN OBJECT TRACHING, 


atica 








“ DRAWING ANGUAGR, “ PENMANSHIP, 


“ GEROGRAPRY. a Mus 
PEDAGOGICS ‘AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


Circulars giving full particulars as to topics to be taught, ta'tion, board, railroad rates, etc., now ready. 
Applyto CWAS. F. KING, Mangr. School of Methods, Boston Highlands, Max«. 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y.- 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For Ceres en, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who have occasion to read or speak in public. 
Eleventh Season. Term of Four Weeks, July 30 te Aug. 15. ion combined with 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion Tickets by rail and water at reduced rates. 


€#~ Fall Descriptive Circular free. DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Prest., 
519 NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EDUCATIONAL BOOKS and PAPERS 
Experienced canvassers easily earn 


to applicants by either 





“Bart's Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


—_———_@—_—_—— 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BARrtTt 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Norma! Ar- 
3chool ; also Master of the City of -Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 


The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of lestraction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water.color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Will be continued as usual, 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given by 
Mz. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing an 
Design in the Public Schools, 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H, BARTLETT, 
27 Tremont Row, Boston, Maas. 


THE SAUVEUR 


SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES. 
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A circular giving full information, will be sent to 


DR. LL. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa., 
OR 
Mr. WM. A: DEERING, Barlingten, Vt. 


For certificates entitling to reduced rates, the pupils 





WE WANT GOOD AGENTS, of Both Sexes, 


from $10 to $30 a week. Address for 


terms and territory, THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


Is not an attachment to a book agency, school-furni- 
ture store, or newspaper, having for its object the 
“ catching of a few pennies ” to eke out the income of 
the year, and receiving only so much attention as can 
be spared from the more important work on hand ; but 
it is an independent business established and carried on 
ip the interest of teachers and schools, and; has for 
years occupied all the time of its manager.—a practical 
educator of long experience. This Bureau has now a 
national and established reputation. Its terms are very 
moderate and uniform, and its facilities are unsur- 
passed. We invite all well qualified teachers to regis- 
ter, and school officers who seek the best teachers and 
supervisors for any position, to correspond with as, 
We pledge constant fidelity and earnest effort, in the 
interest ofall. Circulars and foriws of application /ree, 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
526 16 Hawley St , Boston, Mass, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Hrmam Onoott, LL.D.,— 

My Dear Sir: The three teachers procured through 
your aid are doing most excellent work in their co- 
operative spheres. They are looking well and happy 
and I have reason to believe are pleased with their pe 
tions. I hope to retain them a longtime. When any 
vacancies occur for the relief of which Ican apply to 
you, you will hear from me promptly. 

Jou 8, [Rwin, Supt. of Schools, 
Feb. 14, 1885. 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Dr HIRAM OROUTT,— 

1 have engaged Prof. J. H., recommended by you, for 
Director of Conservatory of Music. Accept thanks for 
your valuable assistance. C. R. Pomeroy, D.D., 
May 12,1885  Prest Callanan Col., Des Moines, Ia. 


Congress Hall, 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The headquarters of THe Nationa, 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. One of 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $2.25 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room. 








for this Ln gm of THE JOURNAL, 
Address 





should apply only to Mz. DEERING, as above. 





RINDAAS Fe: 


$1.50 Len mail 


St., Boston. 
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tation of our schools. For some years the good will and harmony 
has been restored, and it seems a pity that it should be shaken by | 
senseless rumors. The editor of /#éelligencg, im his bold, manly 

style, sets forth the evils of the proposed method. He has earned 

the thanks of the teachers of Chicago. It is to be hoped that a 

more popular method may be devised for obtaining information 

upon the qualificatién and fitness of teachers. 

With an annual scare in some form or other, it is useless for us to 
prate, at teachers’ associations, upon the dignity and honor of the 
Oh, Education, how many blunders are com- 

S. A. 


teacher's profession. 
mitted in thy name! 





LETTER FROM BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Last week, at O’ Brien’s Opera House, the public had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the first annual commencement exercises of their 
public schools. Previous te the opening of these exercises, the 
written examinations passed by the pupils developed the fact that 
their instructions had been thorough, and that the methods used are 
There are about seven hundred pupils in the schools. 


H. Phillips, superintendent, is a man of capacity and 


superior. 
Prof. J. 
learning. and he is assisted by an able corps of teachers. 

The exercises opened on the evening of the 11th with prize decla- 
mations for the gold medals. On the evening of the 12th, witnessed 
by a large and intelligent andience, the first class from the high 
school, who have completed the prescribed course, received their 
diplomas. ‘This class numbered six pupils, and will be known in 
the history of our school as the class of 1885. They chose for their 
motto, Ducimus Viam. We cannot refrain from mentioning the | 
address of the superintendent on the presentation of the diplomas 
to the graduates, which was of marked ability, and contained much , 
practical advice for the young people. . 


* * 


Birmingham, Fune 14, 1885. 


| 


ABBOT ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASs.—The fifty-sixth graduat- | 
ing exercises at Abbot Academy, Andover, occvrred June 9, with a 
very large attendance. The address was made by Rev. E. P. Par- 
ker, D.D., of Hartford, on ** Dante and Beatrice,’’ who afterward 

Prof. Churchill | 


stated that plans for the proposed new buildings can now be pro- 


delivered the diplomas to the nine graduates. 


cured of W. F. Draper. Four new structures are contemplated,— 
an ‘academy building, an administration building, and French and 
German halls. The estimated cost is $150,000, of which $25,000 
has already been pledged. Prof. Downs received a token in gold | 
from the pupils in recognition of his twenty-five vears’ connection 


with the institution as musical instructor. 


departure. 


| was a writer of children’s stories for St. Vicholas and Wide Awake. 


| land, Mass., has been elected principal of a grammar school in 





PERSONAL. 


— Belle Boyd, the ex-Confederate scout, is teaching school at 
Little Rock, Ark. 


— Miss Susan Hale, of Boston, 
laden with sketches. 

— The gold medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
been given to Dr. Henry Schliemann. 

— It was Harriet H. Fox, of Marlboro, Mass., who gave $40,000 
to Tufts College for a professorship of English. 

— Miss Ella L. Knowles, a graduate of Bates, College, is reading 
law in the office of Judge Burnham, at Manchester, N. H. 


— The Empress Eugenie is to witness the marriage of Beatrice 





has returned from Mexico, 


and Prince Henry of Battenberg, by special imvitation of the | 
thinkers in the teacher’s profession. 


queen. 


salaries. 
— The London Literary World. pronounces Mr. Lowell’s address 


on Coleridge *‘ the finest eulogiam on Samuel Taylor Coleridge yet | 
written.’’ 


— Prof. Dexter, of Yale College, has just issued ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College, with Annals of the | 


b J 


College History.’ 

— Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City is to speak before the Chicago 
principals meeting July 1. He is one of the foremost educators of | 
the great interior. 

— Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, an 
efficient member of the London school board, has accepted a nomi- | 
nation to Parliament, and will make a canvass for the seat. 


— Hon. B. G. Northrop, who has lately made an extended | 
lecturing tour through the Northwest, reports much interest | 
throughout that section in the question of ‘‘ Village Improvements.” 


— George T. Church, late Supt. of Schools at Saratoga, has 
accepted the position of superintendent of the schools at Watertown, 
N. He leaves a host of friends at Saratoga who will regret his 


— Miss Susan Anna Brown, who recently died at Evanston, IIl., 


She was the author of Forty Puddings, Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities, 
The Invalid’s Tea Tray, and several other books on similar subjects. 


— Mrs. Faweett, the widow of the late Postmaster-General, has 
been advised by her friends to Start a training establishment for 
girls wishing to enter Girton and Newnham of a character some- 
what similar to the well-known one of Mr. Walter Wren.— 7%e 
London Schoolmaster. 

— Mr. A. D. Gray, a graduate of Bowdoin College, late princi- 
pal of the high school, at Woonsocket, R. I., has beea elected 
teacher of physics in the Springfield High School, Mass. Mr. 
Gray is an excellent teacher, and a critical scholar. He will win 
golden opinions in Springfield, as he has done in Rhode Island. 


— Mr. C. F. Meserve, late principal of the high school in Rock- 


Springfield, Mass. Springfield has materially strengthened her 


| accepted a professorship in 
| change is unquestionally a 


— Col. Parker has been unanimously re-elected at Normal Park, | 


at $5,000, and the other members of the Faculty at their old | 
\the theatrical 


‘Dh 


— Miss Cleveland has adopted the rule of her brother, the Pres- 
| ident, not to attend any school commencements. If one tenth of 
‘the invitations received were accepted, her whole time would be 
|taken up. Her interest in educational matters can, she says, be dis- 

played in more sensible and substantial ways. 


— Maria Mitchell, professor of astronomy at Vassar College, 
|gave the annual dinner-party to her present and former pupils 
recently, including a breakfast from 8.30 a.m. until 12m. After 
the breakfast, poems dedicated to each member of the astronomy 
| classes were read, and songs were sung composed for the occasion. 
a trained choir leading. 


— Arnold Tompkins, Supt. of Schools at Franklin, Ind., has 
be Pauw University, in connection with 
the School of Didactics. The Zducational Weekly says: ** This 
gain to the University. Mr. Tompkins 
Norm 


is a graduate of the State al School, and one of the clearest 


— Miss Genevieve Stebbins, a leading actress at the Madison 

Square Theatre, New York,—a lady who not only ranks high in 

rofession, but who has also attained distinction as 

teacher and pe wont — is writing a series of articles in 7he Voice, a 

New York paper, upon the ‘* Delsarte System,’’ which is attract- 
ing much notice and many favorable comments. 


— In accordance with a custom prevalent among English univer- 
sities, Rev. Dr. John Hall has been elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, a position he has been filling un- 
officially for the last three years. The brunt of official duties will 
fall upon Dr. H. M. MacCracken, the newly chosen vice-chancellor. 
The university is now out of debt, and seemingly in a prosperous 


| way. 


— Richard M. Jones of Philadelphia, principal of the ‘* William 
Penn Charter School,’’ has been fortunate enough to secure for his 
llent school the services of Mr. Isadore H. B. Spiers, son of 
Spiers of Paris, author of the French-English and English- 
French Dictionary, as teacher of modern lan Mr. Spiers 
received his B.A. from the University of France, also from ( Ixford, 
and M.A. from Oxford. Our country is enriched by the im- 
portation of such scholarly teachers. 


— James C. Monaghan of Providence, R. I., one of this year’s 
graduates from Brown University, was, on the very day of his ob- 
taining his diploma, honored by an appointment to the consular ser- 
vice. Mr. same dee is sent to Mannheim, Germany, a town of 
about 40,000 people, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, on the Rhine. 
Having served with honor in the school committee and common 
council of Providence, Mr. Monaghan has won the confidence of 
his constituents, who will all bid him the most hearty God-speed. 


— Miss Lucy Larcom, whom many will remember as a teacher 
at the Seminary, has used her graceful pen in preparing an interest- 
ing little volume of one hundred and fifty or two hundred pages, 
entitled Wheaton Seminary, a Semi-centennial Sketch, which is de- 
seriptive of the past and present of the school, and gives also short 
sketches of representative alumne. This book will be ready by 
June 30, and will be for sale at the semi-centennial celebration at 
Norton, July 1. It will be of great interest to former pupils. The 
chronological catalogue, corrected and brought down to date, will 
also be for sale at that time. 


— Last night, at the Theatre Fenice, was sung the opera 
Crispino e la Comare. In the part of ‘‘Annetta,’’ wife of old 
Crispino, appeared a young American, richin beautiful gifts. En- 
dowed with personal charms, distinguished in her movements, she 





educational force by the addition of the two above-named teachers. 








CASSELL & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 








The Cheapest and Most Complete French 


CASSELL'S FRENGH DICTIONARY. 


(French-Einglish an English-F'rench.) 
New and Emarged Edition, 186th Thousand, 1,150 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Among the special features of this new and enlarged edition are the following: 
It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages,— extra 
New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. 
It has been entirely reset in new type. 
It contains many new features not 
It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, 
and, so far as modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French lan- 
guage published in this country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


crown 8vo. 
latest edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
It has been cerrected by Professor RouBaup, B.A. (Paris). 
found in any other existing Dictionary. 


Dictionary Published, 


on Modern History, Ki 





It has been revised by the} given... .. 


It is really difficu!t 





it fills it worthily.” 


Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
of 1119 pages, bound in extra cloth. 


The London Atheneum says: 
makes a study of English history. The book is printed in double columns royal octavo, and con- 
sists of 1119 pages, including a very useful index to subjects on which separate articles are not 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Stpney J. Low, B. A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Lecturer 


ng’s College, London; and F. S. Putuine, M. A., late 
In one large octavo volume 
Price, $6.00. 


“This book will really be a great boon to every one who 


to find evidence of incompleteness anywhere . . . . and we cor- 


dially commend the volume to the use of those for whom it is designed.” 


From the British Quarterly Review, m its issue of January, 1885: “It is singular that so desir- 
able a work as the ‘Dictionary of English History’ should not have been thought of before. . 
Few books have appeared.of late which are kkel 
tionary of English History,’ It fills a place that 


to prove more generally useful than the ‘ Dic- 
as so far remained vacant in our libraries, and 


h 





German-English and English-German 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 


With an appendix containing the most important changes intro- 
duced into German Orthography in 1880 by the Prussian Min- 
ister of Education. Crown 8vo, 864 pp., cloth. $1.50. 


Latin-English and English - Latin 
Dictionary. 


W.th brief Illustrative Quotations, Mythological notices, and 
short Biographies. Crown 8vo, 890 pp. $150. 


First Lessons in German Reading. 


By Fraulein Jacst, of the Princess Helena College, Ealing. 
1 vol.,12mo. Price, 40 cents. 


The Shakespeare Reading-Book. 


Being seventeen of Shakespeare's Plays, abridged for the Use of 
Schools and Public Readings. H. CourtTHore Bowen, M.A., 
author of “Studies in English,” “Simple English Poems,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, 452 pages; cloth edition. Price, $1.25. 


' 











Now Ready. i 


Cassett & Company’s Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Kducational 
Works, etc., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and 
Words that havea Tale to Tell. 17th Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages. One-half morocco, 
gilt top. $250 


The Reader’s Handbook 
OF FACTS, CHARACTERS, PLOTS and REFERENCES. 


By Rev. Dr. Brewer, Extra crown 8vo, nearly 1200 pages, 
one half morocco, gilt top. $3.50, 


A Dictionary of Miracles, 
IMITATIVE, REALISTIC, AND DOGMATIC. 


Iilustrated, extra crown 8vo, over 600 pages, one-half morocco, 
gilt top. $2.50. 


Intermediate Text-Book of Physical 


Science. 


By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Fellow of the Geo- 
logical, Chemical, and Royal Microscopical Societies, Straton 
Prizeman and Gold Medalist in. Technology, University of 


“A Work of es Utility.—Both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English Language. with a full account of their 
Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. WITH NUMEKOUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 12 DIVISIONAL VOL- 
UMES. Price, $3.00 per volume. 


This work will form a complete Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, giving the etymology of cach word, and its proper pronun- 
ciation, its definition, and its various significations. Tn addition 
to this, certain subjects will be treated in the exhaustive form more 
specially characteristic of an Encyclopedia. The present work 
will contain several hundred words not included in any other 
English Dictionary, while the definitions given, and the examples 
pyres are the result of original research and independent s udy. 

volumes now ready. By subscription only. _ 

Specimen pages of THE ENCYCLOPADIC DicTionaRY wil! /¢ 
sent free to any address on application. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their 
Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pages, extra f-cap, 
4to, cloth. $1.50. 


The Story of English Literature. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 volume, large 12mo, 530 pages. $1 50. 
An elegant volume, finely written, suitable alike for the student 





Edinburgh, Illustrated; cloth. $1.50. 


and the library. 





{Sent Free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limtep, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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Lippincott’s Popular Series of ‘Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN 








CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF SALEM, MASS., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., 
CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., And Hundreds of Towns throughout the Country. 





Lippincott’s New Science Series. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMTES. 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy. 


RECOMMENDED AND INDORSED BY THE BEST EDUCATORS AND AUTHORITIES. 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY, GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


These are New Books, not Revisions. 


Sanford’s Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 


CLEAR IN DEFINITION, THOROUGH IN ANALYSES, AND FULL OF PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


SANFORD’S EHLEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By SHELTON P. SANFORD, Mercer University, Ga. CLEAB IN STATEMENT, OBDERBLY IN ARRANGEMENT, AND SATISFACTORY IN EVEBY BESPEOCT. 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 


ADOPTED AND USED IN 


The Standard on Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. |;rzw yore cry, PRILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, 
THESE DICTIONARIES CONTAIN MORE WORDS THAN ANY OTHER OF SIMILAR QRADE. LOWELL, SALEM, and Hundreds of Cito — Towns throughout 


The Only Dictionary Used by the Pupils in the Boston Public Schools. LATE ADOPTIONS FOR NORTH CAROLINA and WEST VIRGINIA. 




















TO TEACHERS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS contemplating a change in any of your Text-Books, we will take piessure in submitting copies for examination, 
and corresponding with you in regard to their introduction. 
@@ Descriptive Catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publications sent to any address on application. 


adres JB. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 & 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, New England Agent, 87 Franklin Street, Boston. 



































STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- WW Frightful Case of a Colored Man. 
HISTORY OF TH E UNITED abster Unabridged Dictionary t treated with the old femedlee of Mercury and Pot 
was trea the old remedies o seousy ond 
STATES BUT ON E NOT LI KE IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING. ash, which brought on rheumatism and impaired 
b ~ 7 ee ou. ae — in me hy, 3 ee an 
THE STANDARD 1 of pain on 5 was given a eo, my phys~ 
A nv et HE Re UNITED STATES FOR Ge of eon ge - et Rpecite.. 1 a from “the very 
Prin Office it dose n the rheumatism left me, my appet 
SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Author of The Governmen ting , _ , 
“ A History of Y mertonn Politics ;”” Professor in the and with the pa ay Sg oat Trighttal ysl ag ¥7 
Coll f New J Princeto: With mod were the mos ghtful he ever seen, an 
Megs tad aa aoa nemo United States Supreme Court. heal, and by the first of October, 188, I wae a well man 
This book isa History of the United States, and not =a Recommended by the “—2. McClendon bas been in the: emp'oy of the Chess- 
ue cine echent, Seseety, Seensueer Sean ©, zp | Seto eagte. Sones Se £8 Site, statement ts bo true ~—\eghtemndnate 
- d by 
not a story book or a picture book. It simply tries to and anager Chess Carley Co., Atlaata Division. 
teach the boys how te vote, and does not ra to teach Over Fifty College Presidents. Atlante. € Ga , April 18, 1885 vr 
them to fight In indians, ox sash on eee For supplying Schools, , Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 
Every State Purchase Tae Swirt SPKciFIC Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
It will be published about July 15. A copy will be has been of Webster. N. ¥.: 157 W. 28d St. , 3 : 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of 50 cts. The London Times, of England 
HENRY HOLT & co Supplied at small extra cost with DENISON’S Says: It isthe best Morden of the NEW PUBLICATION! 
*’ PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. Language. 1 6h ‘an 3) By JOHN Swarr. au- 
524 29 West 284 Street, New York. “The greatest improvement in book-making that | Hon, Geo, Bancroft, the Historian, Swett’s School ElocUtion. “ence or swe « acetn. 
7 Says: It is superior to all others. ods of Teaching,” a Manual of Vecal Training 
The cut gives but an incomplete idea of its utility. in High Schools, Normal Schools. and Academies. 
SUMMER BOARD The latest editio hen 3000 more W erie ta its aie ee oe: i pA Franclsoo Board of ae. © — 
0 easan vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’ 8 Ke attention 00 Vv: an 
srt farm ameng tho b@he, pt B eenpery) yar a and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. " Similar testimonials have been given ers is called to this fresh, ‘original, and practical work 
©, rooms large with fireplaces, terms $5.00 per week. Its condensed Biographical Dictionary (nearly | by hundreds of the best American and wy price, $1.50 ; Examination copies, postpaid, for 
For particulars address 10,000 names) is a valuable feature. European Scholars. GET THE BEST. 61.8 ‘A. L. BANCROFT & be ers, 
526 b BOX 33, Camden, Maire. Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. or) San Francisco, Cal. 
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TO THACHERS. 


If you are not altogether satisfied with the Speller now in use in your school, and 
have not already examined “Harrington,” send us 10 cents to cover expense of 
mailing, and a specimen copy of “The Graded Spelling Book,” by Superintendent 
Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., will be promptly mailed to your address. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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has, from the first, captivated the public. This is the Signoria 
Anita Armour (Miss Annie Lippincott). With a soft, pleasing 
voice, she rendered her part with much dramatic intelligence, and 
sung in a manner truly wonderful. Her trills are most beautiful. 


instantly clearing 4,000 acres of cane of this nuisance. One planter 


estimates his saving from this cause last year at $50,000. 


— Hon Robert Treat Paine has left by his will to Harvard Col- 
lege, $50,000, *‘ or more if they should deem it necessary, for the 


She was applauded in all her pieces. The complete success of this maintenance and support of a professorship in the university, to be 
singer assures to her in art a splendid career.— 77ieste Independent} Ned the ‘ Paine Professorship of Practical Astronomy.’ ’ 


Prof. Louis F. Anderson, of the chair of Latin and Greek in 
Whitman College, Wallawalla, Washington Territory, is spending 
a few months at the East inspecting the schools and colleges of New 
England. Prof. Anderson has visited most of the colleges and 
prominent seminaries and classical schools of this region. He has 
spent a week at Phillips Academy, Andover, and a week at the 
English and Classical School of Providence. He expresses himself 
highly pleased with these institutions and with New England col- 
leges and schools generally. Prof. Anderson was the first graduate 
with the degree of A.B. from the Washington Territorial Univer- 
sity at Seattle in 1882. He has just received the degree of A. M. 
in course from that institution. 

— Deacon Warren Thayer, of Aeworth, N. H., is a veteran farm- 


er of three score and fifteen years. Last week he visited his son 
in Boston, Mr. William M. Thayer, one of the editors of the Boston 


Post. He had not been at the ‘‘ Hub’’ before for about half a 
century. Fifty years ago, he and Dr. Hiram Orcutt, the founder 


of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, and now manager of the New England 
Bureau of Education, passed through Boston in a stage-coach, on 
their way to Cape Cod to teach school. Ex-Chief-of-Police Savage, 
now probation officer in Boston, was townsman and school-mate of 
Deacon Thayer, and probably more than a score of men now in 
Boston were, in their boyhood, his pupils. Dr. Oreutt’s pupils ex- 
tend into the thousands, and are scattered all over the world. 








NEWS AND NOTES. 





— The Chinese collection at the New Orleans Exposition has been 
presented to the Art Museum of Michigan University. 


— The reception of the marble bust of Elizabeth Fry, by the 
Friends School at Providence, R. 1., is postponed till October. 


It is on exhibition in London. 


— Columbia College, New York City, graduated a class of un- 
usual excellence last week. Fifty-nine received the degree A.B., 
and the number of mining engineers is forty-two. 


— At the unveiling of the tablet to the memory of Prof. Louis 
Agassiz at Cornell University, the addresses were made by gentle- 
men who were associated with him in his scientific work when he 
was at Cornell. 


— The annual report of the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Hartford, shows over two hundred pupils under the care 
of about twenty-five teachers and officers. This is one of the most 
reliable institutions in the country for the deaf mutes. 


— What educational institutions owe to rich men is shown by 
these figures: Johns Hopkins gave $3,148,000 to the university 
which bears his name; Ezra Cornell gave $1,000,000 to Cornell ; 
Vassar endowed the college on the Hudson with $800,000; and 
three men gave over $100,000 each to Amherst. 


— Rats and mice were long the scourge of Hawaiian farmers, 
but they have been successfully dealt with by the introduction of 
the mongoose. Thirty-six pairs of this animal were imported from 
Jamaica two years ago into the district of Hilo, with the result of 


| — A unique magazine is the product of a ladies’ Greek-letter 
fraternity, the Auppa Alpha Theta, mysterious in black and gold. 
The organizationn was the first ladies’ society of the kind. It was 
founded in 1870, and now embraces fourteen active college chapters 
with 150 members. 


— The most exclusive civilized individual is the Dutch Boer in 
Africa. His standing rule is: ‘‘ 1 must never be in sight of my 
neighbor’s chimney,” and when residents approach his way his only 
relief consists in removing into the further wilderness. Like other 
too exclusive people, he is dull and ignorant. 


— It cost Boston $1,665,878 to educate the children in the publie 
'schools last year, $1.22 per pupil more than during the previous 
year, owing to the unusual expenditure of $100,000 for text-books. 
"The expenses for the high schools average $100 per pupil. There 
are nearly 60,000 scholars, requiring 1,165 instructors. 


— A new association has been formed called the Boston Public 
School Association. ‘‘ The object of this society is to maintain a 
healthy interest in the public schools of the city of Boston, and to 
promoting their well-being. It shall be the duty of the society to 
bring forward annually and early a list of candidates for the school 
committee, such as may deserve the confidence of the public.’’ Ed- 
ward Everett Hale is the president. 


| — President White has tendered his resignation to the Cornell 

University trustees, and it has been accepted. He has held the of- 
fice of president twenty-two years. He purposes visiting Europe 
|and completing a work upon history and social science from mate- 
rial which he has accumulated. Presidents Walker and Angell 
and Dr. C. K. Adams of Michigan, and Prof. H. B. Adams of 
the Johns Hopkins University, are mentioned for the position. 


— The bill for the systematic study of physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the effects of aleohol upon the human sys- 
‘tem, has passed the Massachusetts Legislature and become a law. 
| Thus another, and that the ** Old Bay State,’’ has been added to 
| the list of commonwealths which have joined in this forward move- 
ment. May the ball be kept rolling till every child in the land 
shall be properly educated with reference to this important subject. 


| — Poets are born; but they have their laws of versifications. 
| Orators must study rhetoric ; lawyers, their codes; singers have a 
|teehnique; musicians, harmony; painters, sculptors, architects,— 
| all have some compass, some guide, which does not interfere with 
their natural aptitude, but only increases it. Things grow by 
what they feed on, and we save time by using the experiences of 
others.— Genevieve Stebbens, in The Voice. 


— The idea of schools in summer for the poor children of our great 
| cities is gaining ground. The public schoolhouses stand empty for 
| nearly three months, and there is no reason why they should not be 
| utilized for the benefit of that great army of youth who cannot at- 
|tend through the school year, or for those who do nothing, or worse 
|than nothing, through the summer months. Several such schools 
were held last summer, and more will be opened the present season, 


— The managers of the Harvard Annex for Women have issued 
| a circular stating that the success of this educational venture is now 
undonbted, and asking for $20,000 with which to purchase the 





| Judge Fay homestead in Cambridge, and thus to give the school 
comfortable quarters for laboratories and recitation purposes. The 
plan of the Annex is to give women a chance for instruction in the 
college studies, and under the college professors, though not in the 
college classes. 


— In twelve states women can vote in school elections or for 
school directors ; viz., in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Kentucky. In three territories they can vote 
on all questions ; viz., in Wyoming, Utah, and Washington. 

In all the above states women can be directors of schools, and 
in some others, as in Illinois, where women have been elected 
county school commissioners. Women can be overseers of the poor 
in Massachusetts, and notary publies in several Western States. 
The right to vote for school directors has been gradually extended, 
beginning with Kentucky, which, in 1854, gave school suffrage to 
widows with children of school age. 

In Utah and Wyoming women have been enfranchised for 
fourteen years; in Washingtor for two years. 


— A spirited meeting in the interest of the New West Edu- 
cation Commission was held at Mt. Vernon Chureh, Boston, 
June 18, upon the occasion of the return for the summer va- 
cation of several prominent teachers from the field of their work in 
Utah. Half-a-dozen or more addrtsses were made as follows: The 
Grip of Mormonism, by Professor Marden; The Grip of Super- 
stition, by Supt. Sumner; The Grip of Law, by Mr. Huse; 
The Religious Influence of the Teacher, by Miss Gilberth ; The Pa- 
triotism of the School-house, by Miss Samson; The Power of the 
Sunday-school, by Miss Hall; The Victory over all Opposition, by 
Miss Lancaster. It is evident that the Mormon authorities are 
trembling with anxiety because of the grip of the law and the gos- 
pel. It is therefore fitting that we should have a season of rejoic- 
ing upon the return from their labors of those who have done much 
to cause the throne of polygamy to totter. 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, MAss,—Wheaton Seminary 
is a household word to many of our readers, and is well known to 
all as an institution which was among the, first to undertake the 
work of educating our girls, a labor which it has performed,—how 
well and how thoroughly we need not say,—for a round half-century. 
Its golden anniversary will this year be celebrated with all the pomp 
and circumstance which such an event deserves, and a rare good 
time is anticipated. Tuesday, June 30, is to be given up to the 
alumne, and the program for the day includes social and literary 
exercises, which form a most tempting array. Short addresses, 
music, original poems, and songs are only a part of the good things 
promised. Wednesday, July 1, will be quite as important a day, 
in a different way. ‘The exercises will be held in a large tent erected 
for the purpose upon the seminary grounds, and will include an 
oration by Prest. Robinson of Brown University; an historical 
sketch, by the Rev. Jacob Ide, of Mansfield, long a trustee of the 
school ; a dinner, with speeches from distinguished guests; and no 
end of sociability. Invitations have been sent to all former princi- 
pals, teachers, alumnz, and pupils, wherever their present names 
and addresses were known or could be obtained. It is earnestly 
hoped that any whose invitations have not reached them will write 
at once to the principal, Miss A. E. Stanton, and obtain tickets of 
admission. All alumnz will be entertained free at the seminary 
from Tuesday morning till Wednesday, and the husbands of former 
pupils are invited to come with them for the entire day. Those in- 
| tending to be present should write at once to the principal inform- 
ing her of the fact, as it is of course important that the necessary 
arrangements should be perfected as soon as possible. 














- VALUABLE WORKS FOR 





TEACHERS. 





THE HOYT-WARD CYCLOPIEDIA 
OF QUOTATIONS, 


Prose and Poetry. Nearly 20,000 
Quotations and 50,000 Lines of Con- 
cordance. By J. K. Hoyt and Anna 
L. Warp. 


“ The best book of Quotations which I have seen.””— 
Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, Washington. 

“ It is the most complete and best work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted.”—JupGE GrorcE F. 
Epmonps, U.8. r. 

“ The completeness of its indices is simply astonish- 
ing’’—Hon. apeam 8. Hewitt. 

“Its variety and fuliness and the completeness of its 
index gives it rare value to the scholar.”—WznDELL 


PHILLIPS. 
“ A handsome volume and a most serviceable com- 





open 

oe eee odds the best book of quotations in 
existence. e@ give it our warmest approval.” — The 
New York Rerald, 

“The only standard book of quotations. For con 
venience usefalness the work cannot, to our mind, 
be surpassed; and it must long remain the d 
a ite kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
egually indispensable in, every well-ordered Itbrary as 

orcester’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s e 
saurus and Crabb’s Synonyms.”"— The Boston Post. 

Price, Royal octavo, over 900 pp., Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, 
$6 50; Fancy Cloth, Extra gilt, $750; Half Morocco, 
Gilt, $8 00; Fall Morocco, Extra Fintsh and Gilt, $10. 


The STARS and CONSTELLATIONS, 


A New, Conventien, Practical Method by which any 
one can locate the fixed Stars without Instru- 
ments, Globes, or Maps. 





“Tt gives 


“ An excellent introduction to the study of the stars sense.” — 
containing in small compass all that is needed to iden. THOMAS > at 
tify easily all the leading stars and constellations.” — emer Price $200 
— ’ 


Por. ©. A. YouNG, Princeton, N. J. 


Suaper-royal fine paper, 4to, with 2 charts and 14 cuts, 


Price, $1.00; postage free try, or one 
ian. Betw 














bird’s-eje view of 
history in the truest | 





Description.—The device consists of fan-shaped plec.« of 
wide at the top, andifastened upon « common conten, wae a fan. 
subject (literary, etc.), and is divided 
een these circles is given, 
Pecaliar Vaiue of the 


LUDLOW’S CONCENTRIG GHART OF HISTORY, 


Giving at a Glance the Separate and Contemporaneous History of each Century 


OF THE UNITED StaTEs, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, Norway, NETHERLANDS, Russia, 
TURKEY, GREECE (ancient), GREECE (modern), INDIA, Ecypt (ancient), 
Ecypt (modern), Lypia, Pucenicta ; also, THE JEWS, THE Popes, 

THE CHURCH, MODERN Painters, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, 

LITERATURE, 


ETC.; also, THE ROMAN’ REPUBLIC, 
ANCIENT 


RoMAN EMPIRE, ANCIENT ARTS, 
LITERATURE, ETC., ETC., ETC. 
INVENTED AND COMPILED BY JAMES M. LUDLOW. D.D. 





HISTORICAL LIGHTS; 


Or, Six Thousand Extracts from Standard His 
tortes and Biographies, illustrating Twenty Thou- 
sand Topics; especially arranged for Teachers, 
Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Editors, 
Lawyers,and all who have occasion to use illus: 
trations drawn from Historical Literature. 


COMPILED BY REV. CHARLES E. LITTLE, 


Author of “ Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 


In the preparation of this work, more than thirty 
thousand pages of history have been carefully exam- 
ined. The subjects relate to religious, social, and pollt- 
ical life. Especial attention has been given to thore 
relating to moral and civil government. Anadmirable 
Cross REFERENOE INDEX will utilize the six thousand 
quotations, to illustrate twenty thousand topics besides 
those topics onder which they are arranged, Another 
INDEX OF P&RSONAL NAMES will aid the reader in 
finding particular facts and incidents, 


PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WORK: 


It furnishes a mass of choice illustrations drawn from 
history, which are immensely more valaabie and effect- 
ive than those anecdotes or incidents, which cannot be 
vouched for, and are largely apocryphal. yes | the 
name and work of a standard historian lends digaity to 
the address or writing in which it appears. 


Specimen Pages Free. Price, $5.00. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A Popular History of Society and Government in Eng. 
jand from the Earliest Period to the Present Times. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. Table of Contents, Index, 
Appendix, Notes, and Letter-press unabridged. §& 
vols , 4to, paper, 1,370 pp, $2 80; 2 vols , 4:0, cloth 
$3.75; 4 vols., $4,40; 1 vol., sheep, $4.00; 2 vols., $5.00; 








me a! 






“ Admirable in de: 
sign, saillful in exe- 
cution, accurate in de- 
tail.”-R. S. STORRS, 
D.D., Brooklyn. 


lvol., Fr. im. morocco, $4.50; 2 vols., $5.50. The 
most complete and des!rable History of Eng!acd ever 
written. The former price of this History was $18.00 
to $25 00. 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., says: * The best history of 
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Device.—Each chart consists of 30 of the above 


stout card-boerd, 10 inches long and 7 inches 


segm eprese 
circles, 19 in number, baving their center at th 
together wi'h the date, the important events, one centu o Nese of the 
described 


Engla xd, for the eral reader, is Kniaut’s PoPo- 
LAR History. Fora single history which may serve 
for constant use and reference in the library, or for 
frequent reading, it isto be preferred to every other.’ 


nts one conn- 


to each space. 
segments, These 








Miacaulay’s Essays. 4to,paper, . . 15e log on ® common centre, can be closed 80 as to show onl 
° ome 8@ it; ’ 

Carlyle’s Essays. “ © . 2, 90g) aabe be ¥ oe and as the cen cércles on each are the same, b Gasing ons olsen commta ome © « saneadessays Ome riahs 81.603 pape oy 25 cts. 
Self-Culture. (Blaikie)“ “ . , ., 1406 gt per will the porary history of each of the countries so exposed is at once brought before the eyo, | George Eliot’s Esenys. 
Oulsare and Religion. (Sha! » device as serve as an important ald in comparing and remembering historical events, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cts. 

“or wD) So. «. Jt holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.” —J eaay. B. THOMAS, D.D Misterical Sketches. (Froude.) : 
Sarter Gesartas. Cloth, 60c.; paper, . 25¢ fe of ingenuity and condensation ; exceedingly useful.” —ROSWELL D. HITOHCOOK, D.D., LL.D. mA rye ee eat, 
Nature’s Stadies. Cioth, $1; “ - Q5e. poe forgone pes eS information compressed in narrow limits, in so orderly a way as to be readily | Yamhee Scheol Teacher in by pe 98 ots. 

Oey, Bt. ’ 
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school officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
Scheol catalogues, programs, cireulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 





State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So Pueblo, Col. 

CoLORADO, — A class of three graduated from the Cafion City 
high school. Many valuable prizes were won by the grammar and 
high school classes for excellence in certain lines of work. The 
principal, Major Z. T. Hill, has resigned. His successor is not as 
yet announced. + 

Robt. Casey, Supt. of the Boulder Schools, has resigned, and will 
be sueceeded by his brother, W. V. Casey of Louisville (Colo.) 
schools. Miss Cora A. Cooley, principal So. Pueblo High 
School, was induced to recall her resignation and accept a re-election 
at increased salary. Her work has been of the very highest order. 

The State University had no graduating class this year from the 
Academie Department. Four students graduated from the Prep- 
aratory Department and two from the Medical School. All the 
faculty were retained for the ensuing year except Lieut. W. H. 
Hasson, U.S.N., who was called by the government to sea duty. 

The Grand Army Institute at Cafion City is reported to have 
had a prosperous year. Sixty students were in attendance, five of 
whom graduated. State Supt. Cornell gave an able paper before 
the State 8. 8S. Convention, which assembled recently at Cafion City. 
His theme was, ** The Sunday School and Secular School Con- 
trasted and Compared.” 

The Sisters of Loretto will establish an academy at Colorado 
Springs. Supt. Campbell of the Emporia (Kansas) schools will 
locate in Colorado on account of his wife’s health. All of the 
teachers of the So. Pueblo schools were elected for the ensuing 


year. 




















ILLINOIS. — We have had a very successful school year in every 
sense of the word. Mr. Charles R. Parker, of the Oakland 
School,—an aggressive, earnest teacher,—has been dismissed. The 
act has aroused indignation on the part of his patrons and members 
of the board, who have requested his successor, Mr. Matthews, to 
resign, as his election was not sanctioned by the people. The 
largest teacher's pay-roll ever audited in Chicago was paid Satur- 
day, —$136,000. No reduction in salaries; a slight increase at the 
top. 

The State Normal University at Normal had its commencement 
week as follows: June 21, annual sermon before the seniors; June 
22-24, closing examinations, meeting of the Board of Education, 
business meeting of the alumni, public meeting of the alumni; 
June 25, commencement exercises. 











State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, Ta. 
lowA.—Prineipal Buchanan of Wilton Junction is complimented 
with an unasked addition of $100 to his salary next year. 

June 8, Prof. F. A. Parker, of East Saginaw, Mich., was elected 
to the principalship of Dubuque High School, made vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Hiram L. Peet. At the same meeting, Prof. 
(. B. Van Slyke, assistant principal, handed in his resignation. 
Resolutions of regret at losing these two able instructors, and words 
of commendation, were passed by the board. Prof. Van Slyke had 


| thirty-two, commencement occurring in August, 





held his place eight years. He will go into other business. 
June 5, Tipton graduated a class of three boys and nine girls. 





Principal L. B. Carlisle has resigned his position in Tipton to accept | 
Mrs. A. N. Filson, Couuty Supt. of , 





a like position in Albia. 


Cedar County, is causing the educational work of her county to| 
move forward. Her experience and zeal in the cause cannot fail of | 
success. She has engaged as instructor in the summer normal insti- | 
tute, Principals Johnson and Douglas and Misses Emma Dahlin and 
Laura Little. Supt. Leverich of Muscatine County has secured 
for his institute, to begin August 10, the labors of Prof. J. B. Harris, | 
of Wilton; Prin. O. F. Emerson, of Muscatine; and Prin. W. A. | 
Doran, of West Liberty. 

Eighty-five teachers have been connected with the Oskaloosa city | 
schools in the past ten years. The term of service of teachers has 
averaged three and one-half years. ‘The policy of the board has been 
‘against change and in favor of permanence.’’ The wisdom and 
care of the board in selecting teachers is shown in the rare removal 
of a teacher. Most of the changes have been caused by sickness 
or marriage. 

June 5, Marengo graduated nine girls and four boys. June 9 
four graduates went forth from the State Institute for the Blind. 
Charles Shelton, of Mt. Pleasant, is the principal-elect at De Witt. 

City Supt. O. F. Emerson, of Muscatine, recently delivered an 
address on ‘* Russia and the Russians’’ to a large audience in the 
Academy of Science. The only criticism was on its brevity, says 
the Daily Fournal, Supt. Emerson will next year be relieved of 
teaching, and devote his whole time to supervision. 

City sehool boards throughout the state are moving in the right- 
forward, by electing their superintendents for a term of years. We 
note the following: R. G. Young, Waterloo; C. P. Rogers, Mar- 
shalltown ;.W. M. Friesner, Cedar Rapids; and F. B. Cooper, Le 
Mars, each two years; C, H. Gurney, Shenandoah, and TW. Me- 
Clellan, Vinton, each three years. 

June 7, Miss Alice Heald, of Pleasant Plain Academy, lectured 
in Oskaloosa, under the auspices of the N. W. C. T. U., on the 
subject, ** Blunders of Temperance People.” 

June 18, Dubuque high school graduated one in the classical 
course, twelve in the Latin-scientifie course, and six in the business 
course. At the same time the board granted the teachers’ honorary 
certificate to Rhetta Coates, Cornelia M. Motley, Gertrude Craw- 
ford, and Helen Wellwebber. 

The sympathy of all friends goes out to Supt. C. P. Rogers and 
wife, of Marshalltown, in. their sore bereavement,—the loss by 
drowning in the Iowa river of their son Lucien, a promising boy of 
about fourteen years. But a few months ago a like bereavement 
came to the home of ex-State Supt. Alonzo Abernethy. 











MICHIGAN.—Contracts have been made for the erection of a me- 
chanical laboratory, a veterinary laboratory, an armory and assem- 
bly hall, and a professor’s cottage, at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, all to be completed by Jan. 1, 1886. The long vacation of 
this institution comes in winter. The graduating class numbers 
. Prin. Edwin 
Willetts and Prof. McLouth, now of the State Normal School, take 
their places as president and professor of Mechanics, respectively, 
July 1. Prest. Willetts, together with the president of the board, 
attends the convention of agricultural colleges at Washington, called 
by Commissioner of Agriculture Coleman. Examinations for ad- 
mission to the college will be held in various parts of the state by 


Prof. MeLouth. 





OREGON.—The State Teachers’ Association meets at Astoria, 
July 6, 7, 8, and 9. An active interest is being taken in this meet- 
ing by the leading teachers and superintendents in the state. The 
attendance, it is expected, will be larger than ever before. 

The institute for the First Judicial District, comprising the coun- 


ties of Klamath, Lake, Jackson, and Josephine, will be held at_ 


Grant’s Pass, Josephine Co., July 22, 23, and 24.——-The institute 
for the Sixth Judicial District, comprising the counties of Baker, 
Grant, Marrow, Union, and Umatilla, will be held at Baker City, 
Baker Co., August 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

New YorK.—The Music Teachers’ National Association holds 
its ninth annual meeting in the Academy of Music, New York 
City, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 1 to3. General 
program : 

Wednesday, July 1.— President’s Address, 8. N. Penfield, New York. Re 

orts of Secretary and Treasurer; A. A. Stanley, Providence. Report of 
*resident of American College of Musicians; E. M. Bowman, 8t. Louis. 
Essay, “ Musician, Critic, and Public; H. E. Krehbiel, New York. Each 
essay to be followed by free discussion by the members. Essay, “ Harmony 
as introductory to Composition and to Performance;” ©. L. Capen, Boston. 
Discussion, introduced by E. M. Bowman, St. Louis. Essay, “ Music in the 
Publie Schools,” Geo. F. Bristow, New York. Discussion, introduced b 

N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, and T. F. Seward, Orange, N. J. Piano Recital; 
Car) Faelten, Baltimore, with vocal assistance. 

Evening.— Concert of Organ and Chamber Music, at Chickering Hall, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 18th Street; 8. P. Warren, New York, the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Club, and other artists. 

Thursday, July 2.—Essay, “ Education in Music at Home and Abroad;”" 
fion. John Eaton, Washington. Discussion, introduced by Theo. Presser, 
Philadelphia, and H. 8. Perkins, Chicago. Essay, “ The Italian and German 
Schools of Voeal Music;” F. W. Root, Chicago. Discussion, introduced by 
M.S. Downs, Memphis, and Madame Litsner De Fere, Brooklyn. Piano Re- 
cital; 8. B. Mill, New York, with vocal assistance. Essay, “ Accentuation in 
Piano-forte Playing; "’ Wm. Mason, New York. Discussion, introduced b 
A. R. Parsons, New York, Essay,‘ What is Church Music?” John Cornell, 
New York. Discussion, introduced by H. R. Palmer, New York, Essay, 
“ Violin Bowing,” E. A. Schultze, Atlanta,with illustrations. Discussion, in- 
troduced by Richard Arnold, New York. Piano Recital, Emil Liebling, Chi- 
cago, with vocal assistance, 

Evening.—General Concert at Academy of Music; orchestra, special cho- 
rus, piano concerto, ete. 

Friday, July 3.— Discussion, “The Value of Mechanical Apparatus and 
Operations for Cultivation of Technique.” Essays by W. H. Dana, Warren, 
0., and W. 8. Forbes, M.D., Philadelphia. Piano Recital, Carlyle Petersilea 
Boston, with vocal assistance by J. A. Metcalf, New York. Excursion on the 
iron steamboat Sirius, from foot of West 10th street, N. R. 

Evening. General Concert, Academy of Music; orchestral works, plano 
concerto, ete. Miss Bloomfield and other artists. 





For further information address the secretary, Mr. A. A. Stan- 
ley, 14 Pallas St., Providence, R. I. 

— The Potsdam State Normal School held their commencement ex- 
ercises in the Town Hall, June 22 and 23. Baccalaureate sermon, 
Sunday, June 21; graduating exercises, Monday and Tuesday; 
class reception, Tuesday evening. The graduating class in the 
Classical Course numbers nine, the Advanced English Course eleven, 
Elementary English Course three. 





State Editor, CHARLES CABEEN, Baraboo, Wis, 

WIsconsin.—At a special meeting of the board of regents, June 
5, the new normal-school building in Milwaukee was accepted, and 
will be equipped and furnished in time for the admission of stu- 
dents in the fall. The grade of this normal school will probably 
bé made higher than that of the other state normal schools, that it 
may not draw pupils from the Milwaukee High School. 

The commencement exercises of Wisconsin Female Seminary, 
Fox Lake, took place June 17. Rey. Dr. Corwin delivered the 
commencement address. The college has had a very successful 
year, and expects a largely increased attendance the ensuing year. 

The board of regents have elected Prof. J. J. Mapel president 
of the Milwaukee Normal School. Prof. Mapel has for the past 
five years been principal of the Milwaukee High School. 

Prof. Paul Binner, who for several years past has had charge of 
a school for deaf mutes in Milwaukee, will give instruction in teach- 
ing to such students as desire to make that branch their work. 

The closing exercises at the State Normal School, River Falls, 








took place June 9 and_10,—regents’ examination of classes ; June 18, 
public exercises of elementary class; June 18, graduation of senior 
class. 
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NEW AND STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





AN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


With Special Reference to the Action of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Narcotics on the Human System. 


By R. J. DUNGLISON, A.M, M.D., 


AUTHOR OF “PRACTITIONDRS’ REFERENCE- BOOK”; 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, 


EDITOR OF “MEDICAL DICTIONARY,” &O. ; 


School Officers and Teachers will do well to examine this new book before deciding what book to use. 





The Normal Readers. 


By A. N. RAUB, Pu.D., 


PRINGIPAL CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. ‘ 

The Illustrations, Typography, Printing, and Bindin 
Adapted to modern methods of teaching, an 
covers a wider range of the best English literature than any other series. 


This series is complete in five books. 
are in the highest style of the book-making art. 


The Leading Spellers. 


By Pror. G. BUCKWALTER, 


The Practical 


Common School Course Complete in Five Numbers. 
SHORTER COURSE IN THREE NUMBERS, 


This system will certainly take rank as the leading system of the country, because of the econ. 
omy of the pupil’s time, and because the primary pupil is not burdened with elaborated “ principles ” 


The Model English Grammar. 


Is a plain and concise treatise on the structure of the English language, and the laws which govern 
its use as sanctioned by the most reputable writers and speakers. 


System of Penmanship. 


No. 6, Book or Forms. 


' Peer ss oe Verte Se ae wes ‘ and “ elements,” and compelled to spend a school year or more, and complete two or more books‘ 
This series includes the “ Primary” and the ‘‘ Comprehensive,” and is by far the most attract-| before he has had practice upon 


ive, the most systematically arranged, and in every respect pre-eminently the best series published. 


Raub’s Arithmetical Series. 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
Combining Oral and Written, in a Natural and Logical System of Instructicn. 


The attention of Teachers and School Officers is called to the above works. The Combination 
of Oral and Written Arithmetic, the clearness of the explanations and solutions, the practical char- 
acter of the problems, and the low price at which they are published, make them the most desirable 


text-books on Arithmetic that have ever been published. 


The Ideal Lessons in English. 


In the above work no effort has been made to teach the general principles of Grammar. Only 


the simplest and most necessary principles are discussed, and thus 
taught the use of the English language. 


in a plain, common sense way is 
this field of science. 





all the letters. Each of these books is so arranged as to be com- 


plete in itself, besides being of a progressive series. 


A New School Phsyiology. 


By R. J. 


AUTHOR OF “PRACTITIONER’S REFERENCE- BOOK; EDITOR OF “ MEDICAL DICTIONARY,” &0.; SECRETARY 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


The work is carefully written in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


A Short Course in Chemistry. 
A New Natural Philosophy. 


By THOS. R. BAKER, Px.D., 


PROF. OF NATURAL SCIENCES IN MILLERSVILLE (PA.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
These are works of rare merit, containing much new matter, and all the latest discoveries in 


DUNGLISON, A.M., M.D., 


New. 








OTH EF LEADING THEXT-BOOES. 


BROWNS ALGEBRA. | 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY. 


THOMPSON'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
GUMMBRE’S SURVEYING. (Revised ) 


DICKENS'S CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ELDERHORST'S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. 


These publications are being rapidly introduced throughout the United States, on account of their admitted excellence. and are giving universal satisfaction wherever used. 








PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


H. M. CABLE, New England Agont, 32 Hawley St, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, NEW YOBK, and BOSTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 


—The program of commencement week at Colby University 
will be as follows : 


Sunday, June 28.— Baccalaureate Sermen by the President, at 2.30 p.m., 
at the Baptist Church; Annual Boardman Sermon before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, by Rev. O. P. Gifford, of Boston, at 7.45 p.m. 

Monday, June 29.—Ivy-Day Exercises of the Junior Class at 2,30 p.m., on 
the Campus; Junior Exhibition at 7.45 at the church; Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees at Champlin Hall at 7.30 p.m 

Tuesday June 30.—Class-Day Exercises: at 10.45 a.m. at the church; at 2 

.m. on the campus; Annual meeting of the Alumni Association at Alumni 

ll at 2 p.m.; Memorial Address on Ex-Gov. Coburn, by Col. Z. A. Smith, 
(class of 1862), of Boston, at the chapel, at 4.30 p.m.; Anniversary Oration 
by Hon. Thomas B. Reed, M.C., of Portland, at the church, at 7.45 p.m. 


— 





cial reference to the injurious effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics upon the human system. He thought the teachers of 
| the primary schools should present the ideas in their own language, 
| since the scholars of that grade might not be able to grasp so fully 
the ideas contained in the book. He thought that nearly as much 
time should be consumed in its instruction as is given to arithmetic 
or writing. 

— Rev. Prof. William Harper, A.M., principal of the Farming- 
ton High School, has been elected Supt. of Schools in Southbridge, 
Mass. Prof. Harper is a graduate of the Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and of the University at Leipsic, Germany. He served for 
| six years on the faculty of the Farmington Normal School, and has 

sn See = ot ean eemeens Tan uanelees of tae eiateaiing | been principal of the Farmington High School one year and a half. 
‘lass and Conferrin rot Dearecs, at the church at 10.30 a.m.; the procession | rhe removal of Prof. Harper from the state is a matter of regret. 
forms at Memorial fiall at 10; Commencement Dinner at Alumni Hall at 1 | 


.m.; Library and Cabinet open to visitors from 3 to 5; President’s, Récep- | 
on in the evening; Commencement Concert at Town Hall at 8 p.m. 


— The examination of the East Maine Normal School occurred | 
June 3. Messrs. Locke and Bolster of the Governor’s Council ; 
N. A. Luce, State Supt. ; and Messrs. Merrill, Richardson, Hink- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— The following is the program during Dartmouth commence- 


ment week : 
Sunday, June 21.— Baccalaureate Sermon by Pres. Bartlett; Address be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Association, by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 


" hi , . . rese T j i of New York. 
ley, and I hilbrook, of the wanes a, Were present. The examination | Monday, June 22.—Examinations for Admission to College begin. Prize 
was exceedingly creditable. It is expected that the trustees will re- | speaking. 
| Tuesday, June 23.—Graduating Exercises of the New Hampshire College of 


His health is stated to | 
xer- 


elect R. Woodbury principal of the school. 
be better. 
— The graduating exercises of the Farmington Normal School | _ Wednesday, June 24.— Meeting of Phi Beta Kappa Society; Dedication of 
7 er + Rollins Chapel, discourse b . H. Quint, D.D., of Dover; Meeting of the 
vere attended by more spectators than usual. Everything assed Association BF the Alumni; Goontas o Wilson Hall (Library Building), ora- 
fivery pleasantly, and the graduates did themselveshonor. While ten by re. — Ghmberian. of Boston; Commencement Concert; 
" , cnteine the class Pensidenes dine rustees’ Reception in Wilson Hall. 
Mr. Luce was CXAERIRING the class, Mr. I urington overed that | Thursday, y> 25.—Meeting of the alumni; Commencement exercises. 


Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts; Class-Day Exercises; Graduating 
cises of the Chandler Scientific Department. 








— Those who propose to apply for examination for teacher’s cer- 
tificates from the Boston supervisors should observe the following 
extract from the regulations of the school committee : ‘‘ The board 
of supervisors shall not admit to an examination any person who is 
not a graduate of of the Boston Normal School or of one of the 
State Normal Schools, unless such person has had atleast one year’s 
experience in teaching school. Candidates for the certificate of 
qualification of the first grade shall be graduates of colleges in good 
standing, or of institutions which confer degrees of a corresponding 
It must be understood that a certificate does not confer 
an appointment. The names of candidates to whom certificates 
have been granted are placed in the list of eligible teachers. From 
these, as vacancies occur and the needs of the schools demand, the 
committees of the school board, select teachers for permanent, tem- 
porary, or substitute service. 

— Mr. J. C. Bartlett, formerly principal of Bristol Academy, 
has been elected principal of the Taunton High School, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. C. S. Moore. 

— A demand for teachers of physical culture, trained in accordance 
with the new theory of individual development, led to the establish- 
ment of such a school by Dr. D. A. Sargent, at Cambridge. The 
ladies’ department sends out this year its first class, consisting of ten 
members, one of whom has charge of physical education at the new 
college for women, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and anotherat Vassar. This 
system is based upon a thorough examination and practical strength 
test. From the data obtained, a course of training in class and 
individual work is prescribed, calculated to serve the needs of the 
pupil, the aim being to improve the condition of body and mind. 

— Wareham High School held its graduating exercises in the 


grade.”’ 





the floor of the hall was settling. He at once stated that the hall | 
was not large enough to contain the spectators, and that the school 
would adjourn to the Methodist church. He requested those on 
the sides of the hall to be seated, and those in the center to pass out 
first at once. It was successfully carried out, and the people were 
out-doors before they knew the cause of the adjournment. The 
floor had settled about four inches, and but for the presence of mind 
of Principal Purington a terrible casualty might have occurred. 
At the trustees’ meeting in the afternoon Principal Purington was 
re-elected, and a portion of the faculty. 

— The regular quarterly meeting of the managers of the Maine 
Industrial School for Girls was held at Hallowell, June 11. The 
affairs of the institution were found in an excellent condition. There 
are 45 girls in the school at present. Mrs. C. A. L. Sampson re- 
signed as a member of the Board of Trustees, and Miss Clara M. 
Farwell, of Rockland, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

— At the commencement of Maine Wesleyan Seminary, the ora- 
tion by Prof. A. W. Small, of Colby University, was full of bril- 
liant, original thought ; his subject was ** Education in Republics.’’ 
At the meeting of the Trustees the same Board of Instruction was 
elected, except in place of Miss Lenora Adams, resigned. Miss 
Flora McGlaughflin was selected as preceptress. 
flin graduates this year from Wesleyan Seminary. 

— The annual examination and graduation of the Hallowell 
Classical Academy took place June 21-23; the baccalaureate exer- 
cises were on Sunday, June 21,—sermon by Prof. J. H. C. Ropes, 
of Bangor Seminary. On Monday the usual examinations took place 
at the various class-rooms. 

— There are thirty young ladies and gentlemen in the graduating 
class of the Biddeford High School. Fourteen of the essays, which 
have been handed to the principal of the school for inspection, are 
written upon the subject, ** Woman.”’ 

— At the monthly meeting of the Portland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. Gerrish was introduced, who gave the teachers a very in- 


teresting discourse on the duties of committees and teachers under | the college examination. 
the law requiring instruction in physiology and hygiene, with spe-! year of a new school. 








Miss MeGlaugh- pelier, Vt., Wednesday evening the 17th. 


| 


| will begin on the fourth Tuesday in August. 





VERMONT. 
— The eighty-first commencement of the University of Vermont 


and State Agricultural College will take place as follows : 


28.—Baccalaureate Discourse by the President; Anniversary 
an Dyke, Jr., D. D., of New 


Congregational Church, Thursday evening, June 18, at 8.00 
e’clock. The graduating class numbered 18. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Friends Boarding School at Providence has just issued its 
annual catalogue. It isa beautifully printed pamphlet of 36 pages, 
adorned with a steel engraving and wood-cut of the buildings. ‘The 
school has about 20 teachers and 228 pupils. Augustine Jones, 
A.M., the principal, is a thorough scholar, of liberal culture, a good 
executive officer, and a man of broad and elevated views upon all 
educational and moral questions. This is undoubtedly one of the 
best and best-managed boarding-schools in the country. 

— George A. Littlefield, Esq., the popular Supt. of Schools at 
Newport, has been appointed a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, in place of L. D. Davis, Esq., resigned. 

— The commencement at Friends School, Providence, takes place 
June 23. There will be no tent this year. Dinner can be obtained 
at a cafe at the school. 

— The exercises of anniversary week at Greenwich Academy, 
were as follows: On Friday, June 19, a musical recital by Misses 
Saulpaugh and Prentice. On Saturday, June 20, at 8 o’clock p. m., 
the principal gave a reception to the senior class. The sermon before 
the graduating class was preached on Sunday afternoon, June 21, 
at 2.45 o’clock, by Rev. Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, D.D., of Boston. 
At 8 o’clock p. m., on the same day, the annual sermon was preached 
by Rey. H. D. Robinson. On Monday evening, June 22, at 8 o’ clock, 
there was a literary lecture before the Alethean Society. The annual 
concert took place on Tuesday evening, June 23, at 8 o’clock, under 
the direction of Prof. Hawthorne of the Musical Department. On 
Wednesday, June 24, at 10 o’clock a. m., meeting of the Board of 
Directors ; at 2.30 p. m., prize reading and declamation ; at 6 o'clock 
p- m., class exercises; at 8 o’clock p. m., lecture before the Philog- 
nothian and Adelphian societies, by Rev. C. L. Goodell, A.M., of 
Providence ; subject, ‘‘ Culture.”’ The graduating exercises, with 
awarding of prizes, etc., were on Thursday, June 25, at 9 o'clock a.m. 


Sunday, June 
of the Y. M.C. A.; Address by the Rev. J. H. 
York City. 

Monday, June, 29.—Medical College Commencement, Address by the Hon. 


John W. Stewart of Middlebury. 
Tuesday, June 30.— Annual Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; Meet- 


ing of the Alumni at College Chapel; Dedication of Marsh Memorial win- 
dow, address by Bishop Bissell and others; Dedication of Billings Library, 
addresses by Ex-President Brown and others; Junior Exhibition. 

Wednesday, July 1.— Orations of Graduating Class, and Conferring of De- 
grees; Corporation Dinner atthe Van Ness House; Commencement Levee 


at the Billin, paaeene 
Thursday, July 2.— Examination for admission to the University at the 


College Rooms. 

— The closing week of the Randolph Normal School was observed 
June 14 to 19. The following was the order : 

Sermon to the Graduating Classes by Rev. John Cowan, Chester, Vt., Sun- 


day evening the 14th. 
Examinations, written and oral, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 


15th, 16th, and 17th. 
Oral Examinations of the A and Senior Classes Wednesday p.m. and Thurs- 


= the 17th and 18th. 
Address before the Alumni Association by Hon. Charles H. Heath, Mont- 


‘om petitive — oy my Thursday evemns the 18th, at 7.30 o’clock. 

Closing Exercises by the Graduating Classes, Friday morning, the 19th. 

The school has had a very prosperous year under the direction of 
Prim. Conant and his efficient corps of teachers. The next year 
The Normal Register, 
a neat pamphlet of 80 pages, is full of interesting matter to the 
graduates of this school. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— The Berkeley School in Boston has closed it first school year 
with great success. It has registered 150 pupils, forty of whom were 
girls. It has graduated fifteen in its first class, of which number 
ten entered the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and five took 
This is an excellent record for the first 


























In Successful Operation since 1849. The Oldest Established House in this Line in New York City. 


| E. B. BENJAMIN, 












No. 6 Barclay and 12 Vesey Streets, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Chemical, 
Physical, 


AIND 


Blectric 
Apparatus 


OF ALL KINDS. 








ALSO, 


Rare Chemicals. 








—_ 


APPARATUS MADE T0 ORDER ON LINE DRAWINGS. 


Experimental Work a Specialty. 


The only house in this line in New York City that received a certificate and medal 
at the late World’s Fair in Philadelphia. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF GOODS A SPECIALTY OF THIS HOUSE. 


Inspection and criticism of my Apparatus invited, and trial orders solicited. 
Special agents residing constantly abroad for the purchase and selection of Apparatus. 


EK. B. BENJAMIN, N. Y. City. 
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Resolved, That the teachers in attendance at the 
and Normal School do hereby recommend 


FOR THE QUESTION? 











exclusive use in all the schools of this county. 


Mr. A.— Mr. Chairman: I would like to in- 
quire, before this question is put, how many of 
the teachers present have seen Maury’s Geogra- 
phies. I have had the pleasure of examining 
Maury’s “Elementary,” and I must say that its 
very manifest merits, including easy grading and 
a charming presentation of topics, will prevent me 
from recommending any other series, until at least 


Mr. B.—I have not seen Maury’s “ Element- 
ary,” but I have recently obtained a copy of 
Maury’s “Manual” (the revised edition), which 
I much prefer to any other work of its kind. 
Its scientific method and its singularly clear and 
interesting style have determined me to see more 
of the series before voting even for my old and 
favorite 





’s Series of 


County Institute 
Geographies for 


Mr. C.—I have not seen either of Maury’s 
books mentioned, which I believe constitute the. 
regular school series; but I have Maury’s “Re- 
vised Physical,” and I am glad to say that I do 
not know a more valuable and fascinating text- 
book. I move, sir, that the question of Geogra- 
phies be postponed till we have had an opportu- 
nity of examining Maury’s. 


I have seen the “ Manual.” 


To all concerned in the above question, and to all who 


new Geographies, we will forward specimens 


Two-Book Series of Maury (“ELEMENTARY” 


for $1.50; the same, with REVISED PHYSICAL 
$1.20.. Maury’s WALL MAPS, now so well 
sent by mail. 
express for $10.00. 


[ Carried unanimously. ] 


are considering the matter of 
upon receipt of price, as follows: The new 
and “REVISED MANUAL”), to one address, 
added, $2.50; the RrvisEp PuHysIcatL alone, 
known and widely used, can not safely be 


The eight maps of the set will be delivered to order, or shipped by 


Send for special rates of exchange and introduction to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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New EDITIONS. 








Standard Composition Book, 


Illuminated Title Page in six colors, furnished 
in different sizes, each book complete in itself, 
containing seven pages of printed matter, with 
full directions for wriing compositions; space for 
corrections, index for subjects, etc.; with from 
twenty to forty eight pages of fine writing-paper. 


ee 


DINSMORE’S 
Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


White Paper; space for 1800 Words, for Pen or 
Pencil Work ; with Script Headings and Engraved 
Alphabets on each Page. 


fy 
<aaRnmaey 


<< eR RF eee 














Sample free cn application. 


NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS, 


GILLET & ROLFE. 








THE EXCELSIOR PEN. No. 117, smooth points, very flexible, per groes.......... $0 84 





Will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 45 cents per dozen. 





McVICKAR’S 


eee eee EXTRA FINE, No. * fine smooth points, per grOss........+.sseseereeeeecesecseees 54 
FIRST BOOK | THE BUSINESS PEN,’ tle T large sine, oparee pointe per grou s-s.sccccciocsc. 6A New Series of § allin ) Blanks 
OK IN PHILOSOPHY. SOMMMROLEL Cute, tia’ Sivasshtem tne peldle, jor gr0ss.c...cccceseeteeiee 68 ening ’ 
For Junior Classes. THE ENGROSSING PEN, per groes ......+-c..0+---:2sencsseecnscesccse sees ccs cose 54 
These pens are put up neatly in gross boxes. Sample cards of the above (one of IN SIX NUMBERS. 
FIRST BOOK IN PHILOSOPHY SE are cane Wr ete talitas Oltes banen, por grees ..n.-c0secesse cosccevenes 06 | 
: 7 iDabole ber iealed,, postpaid, on nepesoua Each book supplied with Script Headings and 


Half bound, illuminated cover page. 


ELEMENTARY PHILOSOPHY. 
HIGH SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY. 


to purchase these Pens only. 
quality of material, finish of 





Teachers who desire good, uniform writingin their classes, should direct pupils 


Mad ly fo the best manufacturers in the world. U 
y of material, finish of p tate, easy action, durabiliity, and, indeed, in 
uirements of a first-class School Pen. Put up neatly in gross boxes, and sold at prices 
foe below the market rates for the same class of goods 


Ruledline Copy-Books. Special facilities are 
provided for Practice in the Use of Words and 
Improvement in Penmanship. 


ualed in 
the re- 


her names. 





under ot 





ASTRONOMY. 403 pages, 466 Illustrations (including Six Colored Maps). 
FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 
THE HEAVENS ABOVE. A Popular Treatise. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
Latest Revision. 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. “$s ci‘s'rs., 


_ Designed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and for the use of 
Schools and Academies. With an Appendix containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of 
Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and of Proof-Reading, Specimen of Proof-Sheet, etc. 

First edition published in 1826. The present edition (the twenty-sixth), with an Appendix, has 
€n approved, and is now the most complete of its kind, being the recognized standard. 
. We also publish HANson’s LATIN CoursE, CrosBy’s GREEK TEXT-BooKs, MAGILL’S FRENCH 
“SERIES, with many other valuable publications. 
For samples, please address the Publishers. 











We invite correspondence regarding : 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's National System of Penmanship, comprising three 
distinct series of Copy-Books, Manuals of Penmanship, and Wall Charts. 
German Copy-Books (by J. W. Payson, of P., D., & S. System), 8 numbers. 
Payson's German Charts. 
Bartholomew's System of Industrial Drawing, comprising two distinct series, consisting of 
Book, Cards, Manuals, etc. 
Dinsmore's Spelling Blanks, McVickar’s and other Series of Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's and other Composition Books and Blanks, P., D, & 8. Pens, etc., etc. 
Blank Writing-Books, special sizes and various rulings made to order on application. 
Book-keeping, single and double entry, with Blanks. In two numbers. By HANAFoRD 
and Payson. 
X@" Special Price-List, covering postage, mailed free on application. 


Please address all communications regarding the above publications to 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


327 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
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209 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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Some Late Publications. 





Tile. oe 

Descriptive Botany. 2d Book. ° ° Miss Youmans D pi emeg &Co,N Y¥ $1 05 
Red Letter Stories. (Kindergarten). Wheelock D Lothrop & Co, Boston 60 
History of the United States. ° Scodder J H Butler & Co, Phila 115 
Ingoldsby Legends. . ° Ingojdsby T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ 1% 
Geo Elliot and Other Studies. Miss Cleveland Fuck & Wagoalls, N ¥ 1 50 
Russian Central Asia. 2 vols. e ° ° Lansdell Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston 10 00 
HarpersNew Graded Copy Books."Gram Course. 8 nos. Shalor Harper Bros, N z perdoz 1 00 
“ “ “ Primary te 7 nae ty . “ ot “ “ Rt 
Wondrous Love. (Music Book). ° Root & Case John Church & Co, Cin 35 
Within the Capes, . ° ° Pyle Uhas Scribner's Sons, N ¥ 1 0 
The Pleasures of England. . ° ° Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N ¥ 75 
Methods in Bible Study and 8. 8. Teaching. Winship W A Wilde & Co, Boston 1 2 
Pleasant Times. . ° . ° Wayland H A Young & Co, Boston 50 
History of Art in Phoenicia and Cyprus. 2 vols. Armstrong AC Armstrong & Co, NY 15 00 
The Nature ofthe Fine Arts. . ° e Parker Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ 3 00 
Physical Geography. 4 to. . ° ° Monteith A 8 Barves & Co, N ¥ 1 
The Diaphragm and Its Functions. . . . Kitchen Edgar 8 Werner, N ¥ 1 00 
How t o Drain a House. ° . ° Waring Henry Holt & Co,N Y¥ 1 2 
Briefer German Grammar. . . Whitney sed « . « 60 
Songs of Yale College. ° Taintor Bros, Merrill & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Zoroaster. ° ° e Crawford Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 50 
Studies on Russia. ° Hare Geo Routledge & Co, N Y 1 2 
Trajan. e ° . ° ° ° Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Piano Classics by Best Composers. . ° ° Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 00 
A Naturalists, Wanderings in Eastern Archipelego. Forbes Harper & Bros, N ¥ 5 00 
Upona Cast. . ° . ° ° . Dunning ee oo. 1 50 
Landscape. ° P ° ° ° Hamerton Roberte Bros, Boston 2 00 
From the Golden Gate. . ° e Reddall Phillips & Huot, NY 1% 
Life of Edward Thompson. . . ° ° Thompson “ oe « 1 3 
Influence of the A e Paul. . e ° ° Pfieiderer Chas Scribner’s Son, N ¥ 2 oo 
Ruskins Works. Newed. 12 vols. ° ° John Wiey & Sons, N ¥ 12 00 


Author. Publisher. 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We invite a careful reading of this special 
number of Tae JouRNAL. It contains forty 
pages, more than the usual number of read- 
ing matter, and an unusual amount of an- 
nouncements to teachers, school officers, and 
friends of education in generar It is a paper 
that should be preserved for reference. The 
book publishers never offered a more impor- 
tant list of books for use in schools, or for the 
general reader. The firms employed in fur- 
nishing school supplies of all kinds suited to 
all grades of schools, present in varied and at- 
tractive form, in this special paper, just the 
information needed by school officers and by 
educators generally. The new publications 
and devices for illustrative teaching are nu- 
merous. Teachers to be intelligent and 
abreast of the requirements of the age, must 
know all the facts gained from experience or 
gleaned from books ; authors and publishers 
are not only coworkers but contributors to the 
store of knowledge which are garnered for the 
enrichment of their professional life. Our 
reading-pages set forth the opinions of the best 
American scholars and practical workers on 


the subjects which occupy daily thought. The 
books advertised contain ripe thoughts of the 





best authors on all that pertains to the prac- 
tical work of the school, with such a rich vari- 
ety that the teacher may make a wise choice 
and satisfy every reasonable want, private and 
professional ; and the same is true of the 
physical and chemical apparatus, school fur- 
niture, etc., found fully illustrated and dis- 
played in this great namber of Tok JOURNAL. 


Dr Ropert HAMILTON, proprietor of the 
Medical Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., an- 
nounces that he will entertain 60 guests during 
the session of the National Educational Associ. 
ation at $1 25a day, where Two occupy one 


room; 20 at $1.00, and 20 at $150 per day. 
Address Dr. Robert Hamilton, Medical Insti- 
tute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Tue Massachusetts Teacher,—the entire set 
of twenty-seven volumes, bound, for $40. Also 
early Reports of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. Inquire at the office of the Joun- 
NAL OF EDUCATION by letter or person. 

ALL persons desiring rooms and board at 
Congress Hall,—headquarters of the Associa- 
tion,— should apply to H. 8S. Clement, Esq, 
manager of Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. Those desiring board or rooms at 
other places, should address George T, Church, 
Erq., chairman of Committee on Places, Sar- 
atoga Springs. W. E, SHELDON, Sec. 


























-@ MODEL TEXT-BOOKS. = 





CHASE & STUART'S 


FIRST LATIN BOOK, . $1.00 
LATIN GRAMMAR, . . 1.35 | 
LATIN READER,. . - 1.00) 


And editions of all Latin au- 
thors read in Schools and Colleges. 
References to latest editions of 
Chase & Stuart's, Harkness’, Allen 
& Greenough's, and Gildersleeve's 
Latin Grammars. 


A MANUAL OF 
ELOCUTION & READING. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 
Late Principal of State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 

“The best work on the subject 
that bas ever been published.” 


Price, al al $1.60. 








HART’S 
SERIES OF GRAMMARS 
Larguginens, . .. . 
Elementary English Grammar, 40 


English Grammar & Analysis, 80 | 


These books present a simple, 


rational treatment of English | 


Grammar and Aualysis, without 
nonsense and clap-trap. 





CRITTENDEN 


Commercial Arithmetic 
. AND BUSINESS MANUAL. 
The use of thia book will prove 


an element of. popularity that will 
yield rich and gratifying results. 


Price, - + $1.35. 
HOUSTON’S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


A Text-Book that will gladden 
the hearts of both teachers and 
pupils. It is without a rival. 


Price, + + $1.50. 
SUPLEE’S 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
Based on the Constitution of the 
c United States. 
Designed not for any particular 
State, but for any and all of the 
States. Thoroughly practical. 


Price, - - $1.00. 
WEBB’S 
WORD ANALYSIS 


IN THREE BOOKS, 


The Model Definer, . . . 40 
Tho Model Etymology, . . 65 
A Manual of Etymology, . $1.00 


No branch of study possesses 











more interest than that of tracing | 


tc their fonntain-head the words 
of our language. Teachers will 
do well to examine these books. 


| SOUTHWICK’S 
‘SHORT STUDIES IN 


LITERATURE. 


A Manual of Literary Culture, 
| Poetical Gems, and Familiar Quo- 
| tations, Its limited compass ena- 
bies the pupil to gain in a short 
time a considerable amount of 
information on the sulyect of Eng- 
lish and American Literature. 


Price, - - 60 cents. 
WESTLAKE’S 


8000 Practice Words. 


The best test speller yet issued. 
Its very appearance makes it 
a favorite, Handsomety bound 
in flexible cloth, crimson edges. 


Price, + + 35 cents. 
HART’S 
Composition & Rhetoric 


More generally in use than apy 
other work on the subject. Its 
very general use is the best vesti- 
monial of its merit. 


Price, - + $1.85. 

A HAND-BOOK OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By Miss 8. A. Edwards. 

Prepared expressly for use In 
Schools. Convenient in size, the 
arrangement of topics is all that 
can be desired, and it is Hnely 
illustrated. 


Price, - + $1.15. 
Prof. Houston’s Works on 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 























IN THREE BOOKS. 

Easy Lessons,. . ... 60 
Intermediate Lessons, . . 70 
Elemonts of Nat'l Philosophy, $1.25 

Thousands of teachers and scores 

| of thousands of pupils who are 
using * Houston's Physical Geog- 
raphy” with the most gratifying 
results, will learn with pleasure 
of the publication of these books. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


— FOR — 


TEACHERS. 


Cultivation of the Senses, . 50 





Cultivation of the Memory, . 50 
The Use of Words, .... ™& 
On Discipline, . .. + « 50 
On Class Teaching,. . . . 5) 
In the School-Room, . . $1.25 





THE TEACHER. 
A Monthly Journal of 
Education, 
| Devoted to the interests of Teach- 
| ers, Schools, and the cause of 

Edueation in general. 





Price, 50 cents per annum, 
Specimen copy free. 





GROESBECK’S 
Practical Book-Keeping 


Piain, practical, and well ar- 
ranged for use in Schools. Teach- 
es both Single and Double Entry, 
and can be taught by any teacher 
with but little study, even if he 
has not mastered the science of 
Book - Keeping. 

Price, - «+ $1.00. 


WILSON’S 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


Without question the most pop- 
ular elementary work on Algebra 


tbat has ever been published. 
Price, + + $1.00. 


MILLS’ 
FIRST LESSONS IN © 


Physiology & Hygiene. 
With special chapters on the ef- 
fects of Alcohol, Tobacco, ete. The 
National Educator says: * It is 
the best and most practical book 
on the subject that bas ever leit 
the press.” 


Price, +- = 70 cents, 
CHASE & STUART'S 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


BY THOMAS CHASE, LL.O., 

President of Haverford Coliege, Pa. 

We believe that this book will 
become the favorite Latin Gram- 
mar in our Schools and Colleges. 
It is winning golden opinions 
everywhere. 

Prom the Indiana Schoot Journal. 

After a careful examination, we 
do not hesitate to recommend it as 
equal, andin many respects supe- 
rior, to the best pow in use. 


Price, - - $1.85. 
Prof. Trimble’s Works on 


LITERATURE. 
A Hand-Book of Literature, $1.75 
A Short Course in Literature, 1.25 


The most available and satisfac- 
tory books for school use that 
have yet been issued, and more 
fully than any others meet the 
wants of teachers of this delight- 
ful and charming study. 


Prof. Houston’s Works on 


CHEMISTRY 


IN TWO BOOKS. 

A Short Course in Chemistry, $1.00 
Theo Blements of Chemistry, 1.50 

The Short Course is intended 
for Grammar and High Schools, 
The Elements, for Academies, 
Normal Schools, ete. They are 
up to the times in every respect. 























RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Froebel’s Education of Man. 


Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE Jarvis, with a preface to the American edition by Miss EL1za- 
BETH P. PEABODY. seeadeomeely bound in cloth. This great work by the founder of the Kinder- 
garten is now first presented to the English reading public. No teacher who is unable to read the 
original should delay procuring this faithful translation. Mailing price, $1.50. 





Graded Reviews ; «x, He'ps to Teachers and Pupils. 


By Ww. M. Gtrrtn, A.M., and David MACLURE. Containing regularly graded work in Arith- 
metic, Geography, and Language, extending over a period of eight years. After the new methods. 
Mailing price, 60 cts. - 


Treasury of Facts. 


By Prof. W. J. Kinc. This book consists of Synopses of the Common and Higher English 
Branches, It tabulates the teacher’s work in these branches in accordance with nila methods 
of teaching, and thus saves a vast amount of labor in preparing for recitation. cloth. 


Mailing price, $1.00. I2mo, 


De Graff’s Development Lessons. 


‘ By neat, E. t the" Oula ar Miss -° * oars H. Containing Lessons on Elementary Science 
n Exposition o e “ Quincy System of Teaching,” and Lect th i 
Teaching. Illustrated. Mailing price, $1.50. : ce a NaS aneee See ert 


Object-Lessons on the Human Body. 


By Saran F. BucKaLEw and MARGARET W. Lewis. 7vranscript of Lessons piven in the Pri: 
mary Department of Grammar School No, 49, New York City The ox esabotied in this book 
mae byes Lega - rj orth re Mey years. The Jessuns are so presented that the inexperi- 
en eacher may follow them literally, if she chooses, while at the same time th 
su, — which the wisest teacher ill welcome. tt he he a aed 

subject of Stimulants and Narcotics is treated in conformity with recent legislation in sev- 
eral States. We claim that this is the only physiology published that is suitable ox the primary 
grades. Teachers’ Edition, 75 cents. Pupils’ Bdition, 36 cents. 


Object-Lessons on Plants. 


| AN BLEMENTARY BOTANY. By Marcaret W. Lewis. 
in the simple, direct way that always interests children. 
the Human Body” will be e 

illustrated. Price, by mail, 7 


The subject is presented 
( All who have seen “ Object Lessons on 
er a see this new book by the same authors. Cloth, 12mo, Finely 

cts. 





A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 





1S Astor Place, NEW WORK. 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, and NARCOTICS. 


LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, with Special Reference 
to Alcohol, Tobacco, and other Narcotics; by Cuarutes K. Mruts, M.D. 


CHASE & STUART’S 
FIRST LATIN BOOK --- LATIN GRAMMAR, 


GREGORY'S PRACTICAL LOGIC, 
GREGORY’S CHISTIAN ETHICS, 
GROESBECK’S BOOK-KEEPING, 

BROOKS’ ELOCUTION and READING, 
HART'S COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 
HART’S “IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM,” 
HOUSTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
HOUSTON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
HOUSTON'S CHEMISTRY, 

SOUTHWICK’S SHORT STUDIES in LITERATURE, 
TRIMBLE’S LITERATURE, 

WILSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
WEBB’S WORD ANALYSIS, 

WESTLAKE'S 3000 PRACTICE WORDS, 


MODEL ROLL BOOKS, POCKET REGISTER, and 
GRADE BOOK. 





Ge Send for our Catalogue. Please address 


EKLDREDGE & BROTHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 25, 1885. 
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Reliable. 


ALL BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Sold by all Stationers, 
AND AT MODEBATE PRICES. 


WORKS, 


Camden, N. J. 


NO 


| PENS FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 


Every Pen Warranted. 
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SCHOOL COMPLETE 


Don’t forget to Include in your Requisitions. 


S STEEL p 


Leading School Numbers: 
444, 105, 


RBROOK 


WITHOUT THEM. 
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135, 048. Manufacture. | 


150 DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
All the Standard Styles. 
ESTABLISHED A QUARTER-CENTURY. 
Popular Everywhere. 


STEEL PEN CO. WAREHOUSE, 


26 John Street, New York, 


——— 
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smooth and pleasant to use. 





experiments that B and E could be read about 
greater difficulty with white letters to irradiation, 


touched to the tongue every moment, like ordinary pencils. 
EpucaTION, and send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 


SLATHS MUST GO. 


Professor H. Coun, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school-children tends to produce 


short-sightedness, and would substitute either pen and ink or an artificial white slate with black pencil. 
18 per cent. farther if black on white than if white on black, and ascribed the 
Board of Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate after the first 


term (primary year), and many teachers and oculists advocate the substitution of white boards for black boards. —— ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


If teachers and pupils would use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencil and good white paper, not calen- 


The School 


dered, in making up their examination papers, they would save much wear and tear of their vital forces. 
The leads are tough and hold a point for a surprising length of time, and do not need to be 


If 


In 1878 it was found by 


Dixon’s Pencils are 


your stationer does not keep them, mention N. E. JouRNAL oF 


Jersey City, WN. J. 

















NORMAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical for Business—Best for 


Teaching—Cheapest for Parents, 





SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers. 





Dr. Brooks’s New Arithmetics 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M,, P#.D., 
Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School; Au- 
thor of Philosophy of Arithmetic, Methods of 
Teaching, Mental Science, &c., d&c. 





IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES 


Brooks’s Standard Series, 


giving a fuller course, comprises a Primary, Element 
ary, Mental (in separate work), and Written Arithme 
tic. Price to teachers for a single set for examination, 
postpaid, 1.38. 





Brooks’s Union Series, 


in two books, and giving a shorter course, comprises a 
Union Primary and Union Complete Arithmetic. 
Mental and written Arithmetic are combined in this 
series, Price to teachers for one set for examination, 
postpaid, 90 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTIOULARS, 


New Practical Business Features, from actual 
transactions have taken the place of old, useless matter 
and methods, No other text-book contains so much 
information and work taken from the common calcule- 
—— of artisans, and transactions of practical business 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bilis and 
pccounts, Practical Measurements, Stocks and Bond 
Beeerase, U. 8. Ronds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
, usinéss Methods of Interest, Promissory Notes, Divi- 
pe Banking, Home and Foreign Basbange, Custom 
sone Businese, Partnership Settlements, ance, 

uilding and Loan Associations, are of indispensable 
value, not only to all progressive teachers, but to every 
active business man. 





Dr. Brooks’s Element’y Algebra and Key, Ea. $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Geometry & Trigonomy,& Key. “ 1.10 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. “ 1.25 
Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. e 2,25 
Dr. Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. . . . . 1.75 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science, ..... « 1.75 





Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professorjof English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
_ Normal School, 


How to Write Letters. 


A Complete work on Composition as applied to cor- 
respondence, exhibiting the whole subject in a practical 
form for school room or private use, and sh the 
methods and formalities used in cultured scciety in all 
kinds of letters, notes, and cards. Price, 80 cents. 


Common School Literature. 


Universally conceded to be an admirable and scholarly 
epitome of English and American Literature, contain- 
ing a vast fund of information in a compact form for 
use in schools where only limited time remains for 
this subject. Price, 50 cents. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
By Prov. J. V. MONTGOMERY, 

In this series =~ art is — > ——- sense —_ 
‘euch and loca. Introduction Prices: Primsty books 
8 cents ; Intermediate, 20 cents; Manual for 
series, $1 20. 





CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 


By Professors FEWSMITH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 
Fewsmith’s English Crammar. 

It is getting to be understood that there is no quicker 
way to overcome faults of early habits in language than 
by imparting the grammatical eoentene underlying 
correct speaking and writing. Fewsmith’s Grammars 
delight both teachers and F pe -4 because they are 
remarkably easy to learn and to.teach, and contain no 
technical difficulties. Introductory prices, 30 and 42 
cents. 


Griffin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Notes in Chemistry. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 

Lyte’s School Song Book. (New.) 





| Peterson’s Familiar Science; &c., &c. 





Por particulars, terms and circulars, address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


530 Ma ket St. PHILADELPHIA. 


’ e 
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IMPORTANT. 
Grand Union Hotel. 


Travelers or families arriving at or leaving Grand Central Depot, New York 
City, for business, pleasure, or to visit summer resorts, will find superior accommo- 
dations at this Hotel. Huropean Plan. 600 elegant rooms at $1.00 and upward 
per day. Richly furnished suites for families. Also, rooms for Supper or Dinner 
Parties. Restaurant, Café, and Wine-Rooms supplied with the best at moderate 
prices. Guests save $3.00 carriage-hire, and by handing their baggage checks to 
hotel clerk can have it delivered to and from this depot in 15 minutes, free of charge. 

Members of the American Institute of Instruction and National Educational 
Association can so order their meals that they need not cost, taking them together, 
over 50 cents for each meal. They can have single rooms for $1.00 per day; or, 
two rooming together, for $1.50 per day. 




















Opposite Grand Central Depot, N. Y. City, 


FOURTH AVENUE, 41st and 42d Streets. 
W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
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BakER & "TAYLOR, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
No. 9 Bond St., New York, 


Make a specialty of supplying the Trade, Schools, and Colleges with School Books’ 

They are Special Agents for the following School Book Publishers: JoHN ALLYN, 
Boston; E. H. Burter & Co., Philadelphia; Cowpertuwairt & Co., Philadelphia; C. DESILVER 
& Sons, Philadelphia; ELDREDGE & Bro., Philadelphia; S. C. Griccs & Co., Chicago; LEACH, 
SHEWELL & SANBORN, Boston; and CHAs. CoLLINs, New York ; a full line of whose publications they 
have constantly on hand in addition to their general stock of School Books, which is such as to 
enable them to supply without delay, and at the lowest rates, any books obtainable in the market. 
They also carry in stock a great variety of Miscellaneous Books, and have exceptional facilities 
for supplying Libraries. Aj] purchasers of Miscellaneous Books will save time, trouble, and 
money, by sending their orders to BAKER & TAYLOR, who will fill them promptly and at lowest 
market prices. 

They call especial attention to the following works; viz.,— 


A NEW EDITION OF The NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 
The STUDENTS’ MANUAL. A complete system of graded instruction in Vocal 


By Jenn Topp, D.D. A book of the greatest value to| Music, defining and illustrating the art of Sight-Read- | 
| 
| 
| 








STUDENTS. While pointing out the best methods of| ing, arranged by Jonn W. TuFrTs and H. E. Hot. 


study, at the same time it teaches the worth of manli- S = 
ness, strength and nobility of character. A splendid | The course is especially adapted to the use of Schools, 


formative book for the college period of life. | Musical and Choral Societies. It covers the whole range 
From Prof. Moses STUART : “ It cannot fail todo good. f ele i re : ’ 
It will attract by its manly independence of tone, as well | ©f !ementary instruction, from the simplest exercises to 
as by the sparkling brilliancy of its thoughts.” the most complicated part singing. 
Retail Price, $1.50. Exchange Introduct’y. 


. » _ . . Price. Price. 

ALSO, A NEW EDITION OF First Reader, . : . 8.16 S$ .32 
TODD'S INDEX RERUM,. Second Reader, . ‘ . -30 .60 
A commonplace book of such design that with the | Third Reader, . ° ° 25 50 
minimum of effort it secures a lasting recordof every| “ ° Supplement, -60 


reference that may be thought worthy of preservation Fifth Reader (in press), .30 .60 


in the widest reading. . . 
. i ‘4 
From Ex-President MARK HoPK1ns : “I have no hesi- | Rote-Songs of the First Reader, 
tation in saying that the plan of the INDEX RERU™M is with simple pianoforte accompani- 
better adapted to the object for which it is intended than | ment, . 4 F P 3 ~ : .60 
any other with which I am acquainted.” Teachers’ Manval 40 
Retail Price, 62.50. | Teachers’ Manual, to accompany 


A NEW SERIES OF SPEAKERS, Music Chart separately, . . . - 0 
By J. H. GILMoRE, Professor of Rhetoric, Logic, and| Normal Music Course Charts, 
English in the University of Rochester. Two Series, price complete, mounted 
These neotes are poesia, fresh, and attractive. They on Patent Revolving Supporter, with 
contain selections that are not mere elegant extracts for . , our 4 
reading and study, but pieces well adapted to declamation. | TEACHERS’ MANUAL (each series), + 10.00 
Primary Speaker, for children between the 
ages oi five and ten, : ¢ ° ° 
Intermediate Speaker, for pupils between the 
ages oftenand fifteen, . . . ° 
Academic Speaker, for advanced pupils, 





The SUPPLEMENTS are made up of choice selections, 
ets. | and correspond in grade to their respective Readers. | 
cts, | The CHARTS should accompany the First and Second 

$1.25 | Readers respectively. 


IS The above books mailed to any address on receipt of retail price. Catalogues of Miscellaneous and 
School Books sent on application to 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. 9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


RICHARDS & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 
~==+APPARATUS,+=$+ 


No. 398 Bowery, Opposite Sixth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES. 


AGENCIES. C. P. Acids. 





Morgan Crucible Co., = ne Mamenores 
(Battersea Works.) atinum Ware. 


London. 





: Bohemian 

©! Flasks, Funnels, Retorts, 
cakers, 

Combustion Tubing. 





Henry Crouch, London, 
Microscopes. 





Graduated Apparatus. 
Guaranteed Accurate, 





Schmidt & Haensch, 
Berlin, 
Schetbler’s Polariscopes, 
Sacharometric Appa- 
ratus. 


Spectroscopes. 





Schleicher & Schuil's, 
Munktell, and 
Superior Qualitative 
Filter Paper. 





Fine Balances, Weights, 











Berlin Porcelain, 
Holtz Machines, 


Torrey & Eaton 
y f Electrical Instruments. 


Superior Cupels. 








Tuning Forks. 





Fudson's 
Patent Sectional Steel 
Assay Furnaces. 


Magic Lanterns, 
Fine Metal Work. 
Glass Blowing 

and Graduation, after 
Specifications. 





Schuchardt's 
C. P. Chemicals. 





Assaying and Sugar 
utfits. 





APPARATUS IMPORTED FREE OF DuTy FOR INCORPORATED 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


We would call the attention of Professors of Chemistry and Physics to the facts, that 
our stock on hand is not surpassed on either side of the Atlantic; that we have in our 
shop the most skillful workmen in metal and glass that supplying practical scientific 
men has been our sole business (and not a mere appendage to another) for years. Per- 
fect facilities, long experience and undivided attention guarantee to those entrusting 
orders to us intelligence, promptness, and carefulness in their execution. Prices made 


satisfactory to the buyer. 
Illustrated Catalogues free on application. 
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impson Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely pesitive 
iu accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 
Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantit/es 
of 10 machines or over. 

The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., 80 
cannot be sent b ’ mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by °x- 
press, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
— by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 

r. 
KR Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned wils 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks aly at our expense, and the money 
(We refer by permission to the publisher of Taz JOURNAL oF EDUCATION.) 


Address GEORGE FROST & CO. 
tw” Send for circulars 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
STATK AGENTS WANTED. . 
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BOARD AT SARATOGA SwasEy’s BLAcKBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 


ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
At Low Rates. They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
° them as follows : 


Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 

Board can be had Cul. Parker's Opinion.—“ In my experience, 

for 60 guests, during J A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
the meetings of the to make a blackboard.’ F. W. PAREEB 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


Association, at #1.25 
A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


per day, two persons 
to occupy one room; 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Address Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00, 


20 guests at $1.00 per 
day, and 20 at $1.50 per 
DR. ROBERT HAMILTON, Address, N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Bt, Boston, Mast, 

















day. Location central, 








Medical Institute, Saratoga, 510 





June 25, 1885. 
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~ RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. — 








1. THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A series of 
graphic historical studies, intended to present to the young 
the stories of the different nations that have attained promi- 
nence in history. In the story form the current of each na- 
tional life will be distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and 
noteworthy periods and episodes will be prescnted for the 
young reader in their philosophical relations to each other as 
well as to universal history. The subjects of the different vol- 
umes will be planned to cover connecting and, as far as possi- 
ble, consecutive epochs or periods, so that the set when com- 
pleted will present in a comprehensive narrative the chief 
events in the great STORY OF THE NATIONS; but it will, of 
course, not always prove practicable to issue the several vol- 
umes in their chronological order. The “Stories” will be 
printed in good readable type, and in handsome 12mo form. 
They will be adequately illustrated, and furnished with maps 
and indexes. They will be sold separately, at a price of about 
$1.50 each. * * * The following is a partial list of the 
subjects thus far determined upon: 

THe STorY OF Ecypt, AssyRIA, GREECE, THE JEws, Rome, 
CARTHAGE, GAUL, BYZANTIUM, EARLY BRITAIN, SCANDINAVIA, 
THE GOTHS, THE NORMANS, THE SARACENS, THE ITALIAN RE- 
PUBLICS, SPAIN, GERMANY, HOLLAND. 

The first volumes in readiness will be “GrrecE,” by Prof. 
James A Barrison, of the Washington and Lee University ; 
“Rome,” by Arthur Gilman; “THe Jews,” by Pref. James 
K. Hosmer, of Washington University; and “ Spain,” by EB. B. 
and Susan Hale. (See separate prospectus.) 


ll. A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
For High Scheols and Colleges. Designed for beginners and 
advanced students. By BH. C. G. Brandt, Professor of Ger- 
man and French in Hamilton College, formerly of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Asa Scientific Grammar it ranks among the best works yet 
written. Giving as it does compactly and methodically the more 
recent results of research in German philology and phonology, it 
cannot fail to prove a valuable aid in the higher departments of 
study."— H. M. KENNEDY, Professor of German, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. 

“ Although one would think that there could be nothing new in 
the shave of a grammar, still there is a surprising amount of new 
and valuable matter in this one.”— ELLEN L. CHYNOWETH, /x- 
structor of German, University of Wisconsin. 








itl. A HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE READER. 
OF GERMAN LITERATURE, by W. H. Rosen 
tengel, Professor of German in the University of Wisconsin. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Comes to fill a want I have long felt. I shall use it with my 
higher class to illustrate my lectures on German literature, cover- 
ing as itdoes the whole ground, with biographical sketches and 
illustrative passages.”— W. H. APPLETON, Professor of Greek and 
German, Swarthmore College, Pa. 

“It is an excellent and much needed work, which I shall be 
glad to recommend and make use of in my classes.”—CHas. F. 
REEVES, Prof. Modern Languages, Penna. State College. 


iV. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRAN- 
CAISE, Selections from French Literature relating to the 
Revolution of 1789. Edited with notes, by Professors T F. 
Crane and 8. J. Bron, of Cornell University, with intro- 
duction by Prest A. D. White. Planned for the use of 
students in French. 16mo. $1.50. 

“Tam highly pleased with the book; besides its historical 
value, it isa most excellent book for young people to become ac- 
quainted with the French language as written and spoken in times 
of great excitement, thus avoiding the monotony of old classics. 
I shall certainly use it for my oldest pupils.”— Pror. EL1z CHAR- 
LIER, Charlier Jnstitute. 

“TI have examined the work with great pleasure. I like the plan 
and its execution, and propose to adopt the work as a text-book.” 
Pror. W. L. MOnrTAaGuE, Amherst College. 


V. HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE! or, The Art 
of Correct Pronunciation. By W. H. P. Phyfe, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“TI appreciate its value and indorse your work as a most ser- 
viceable aid to all who wish to speak our language correctly.” — 
EDWIN Booru. 

““We commend the volume as the best in its way of any yet pre- 
sented to the public.”— Zvening Transcript (Boston). 

“For thorough instruction, and in sound scientific treatment it 
excels any handy book now before the public.”— G/ode (Boston). 


VI. OUTLINES OF ROMAN LAW, Comprising 
its Historical Growth and General Principles. 
By Prof. W. C. Morey, of the University of Rochester. 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

“The work isa great credit to both author and publishers. 
So far as I can see, it is accurate, learned, just. The form,— the 
method of exposition, I mean,— is superior to any that I am ac- 
quainted with in any of the manuals.”"—E. BENJ. ANDREWS, Prof. 
of History, Brown University, 


Vit, AMERICAN ORATIONS, from the Colonial 
Period to the Present Time. Selected as speci- 
mens of eloquence, and with special reference to their value in 


throwiug light upon the more important epochs and issues of 
American History. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
Alexander Johnston, Professor of Jurisprudence and Po- 
litical Economy in the College of New Jersey. Three vol- 


umes, 16mo. Uniform with “ Prose Masterpieces”; $3.75. 


Vili, BRITISH ORATIONS, A selection of the more 
important and representative Political Addressess of the past 
two centuries, Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
Charles EK. Adams, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Three volumes, 16mo. Uniform with 
“ Amefican Orations ” ; $3.75. 

“ Carefully selected specimens of oratorical eloquence. * * # * 
The volumes contain a rich store of instructive, no less than enter- 
taining, material.” — Advertiser (Boston). 

“ Representative orations which illustrate the whole course of 
history.”— Portland Transcript. 

“The idea, the plan, and the execution of the work are admira- 
ble.”— Advertiser (Boston). 


IX. OLD-TIWE CLASSICS: Plutarch’s Lives. 
Edited by John 8. White, and the Histories of Herodo- 
tus, edited by John 8. White ; forming together a set in 
four volumes, 16mo, printed from new type and fully illustrated. 


X. HISTORIC BOYS. By 5. S. Brooks. Comprising: 

Marcus of Kome, the Boy Magistrate; Brian of Munster, the Boy 
Chieftain ; Olaf of Norway, the Boy Viking; William of Normandy. the 
Boy Knight; Baldwin of Jerusalem, the Boy Crusader; Frederick of 
Hohenstaufen, the Boy Emperor; Hirry of Monmouth, the Boy Gen- 
eral; Giovanni of Florence, the Boy Cardinal; ixtil of Tezcuco, the 
Boy Caciqne; Louts of Bourbon, the Boy King; Charlies of Sweden, the 
Boy Vonqueror ; Van Rensellaer of Rensellacr, the Boy Patroon, 

8vo, illustrated. . bee ; $2.50. 


XI, MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COM- 
POSITION; or, Selections from Modern En- 
glish Writers, With Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic 
Renderings of Different Passages, a General Introduction, 
and a Grammatical Index. By C. A. Buckkeim, Phil. Doc., 


F.C. P., Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London; Examiner in German to the Univer- 
sity of London. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 








terms for introduc’ion. 


ig Specimen copie; s°nt to teachers for examination on receipt of half the published price. 
Educational lists sent on application. 


Favorable 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 








0. W. BARDEEN, 


AN OFFER TO JUMP 


It is printed from new plates by Rand, McNally 


AT The great demand for an inexpensive Map of the United States has led us, after much experience, to prepare a | Feachers’ Agency. 


new map, known as “ The School Bulletin Commercial Map.” 











Syracuse, N. ¥. 


& Co., 34% bv 5 feet; is colored both by States and by Counties, but in the boundaries only, so that the States stand 
out distinct ; it gives the new Time Lines so marked as to be seen across a large room, and all the railroads now constructed. Moreover, on the back is printed Rufus Bianchard’s Application Blank 
new Tablet of United States History, embracing the leading events in parallel belts, each belt embracing a century, with its own color,and with the prominent events so dis- F 

tinctly marked as to be imprinted on the eye. There are also a concize history of Political Parties, portraits of the Presidents from Washingtcn to Arthur, and Coats of Arms of 
all the States. This chart is entirely new, and has been prepared to meet the increasing demand for instruction in United States History. Altogether it is a very complete and 
useful article for the school room, and well worth the pric®, $3 00. But we want everybody to see it, and as one way of advertising we offer, during June, a copy, postpaid, 


to any address, for One Dollar! First come, first served. 


Send stamp for 
and List of Va- 
cancies, 

C. W. BARDEEN, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 














THE “SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL,” 


under the direction of S. M. Stern, Prin. of Stern’s School of Languages of New York City,” will be held at Saratoga Springs, New York. GERMAN 


FRENCH, and SPANISH will be taught, Six Weeks from 


July 6 to Aug. 15,1885. Factury. — The entire Faculty of “Stern’s School of Languages of 


New York City” has placed itself at the disposal of the Department of Modern Languages of the Saratoga Summer School. Good board and comfortable rooms can be 
secured by the students at six or seven dollars per week. ll letters in regard to boarding should be addressed to Miss L. Spence, 146 Regent Street, Saratoga Springs, 


N. Y. For particulars and Program of the Schhol, address “Srmern’s Scnoon or Lanauaces or N. Y. City,” 27 Zast 44th Street, New York. 








CRITTENDEN’S 


Royal 8vo; Printed in Colors. 


No. 1. NEW SINGLE ENTRY, 104 pages, 6. 18 | Been teed ant 


No. 2, NEW ELEMENTARY or SCHOOL EDITION, 


NEW ton scnooL ane couter noe | The Boston School of Oratory 


No. 3. NEW HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDI- 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD VYEARB’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


New Book - Keeping Series, The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Will commence its 13th year October | 


D ourses, Delsarte System of Expression. Complete Course of Vocal ‘Training. decane tecrecion. The the spparatus make instruction in temperance pos- 
TION, Single and Double Entry, 288 pp., 2.25 | Ooo thought and methods. ‘Address MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Now Ready, 

LECTURE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Joun T. STODDARD, A. M., P#.D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 


E BROWN, ™.A., Prin. of The Boston School of Ora' and Prof. of Oratory at are given in such form thatthe book will serve both 
core Sollee Rey oa Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of ? ry. Term commences as a basis for notes on a course of lectures and as a 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students ag be join the School will send names. convenient and reliable reference book for students 
rooms, For farther information, address Ne. 7 Beacen Street, Beston, Mass. in ae — labetey. and all others who make 

use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOUOL and 
BOXOF APPARATUS. These blanks with 


sible in all echools. They impress pupils as nothing 
else can, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious effects of a! ~ohol. Scientific discussion of 





No. 4. NEW COUNTING - HOUSE AND COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE EDITION, Single and 
Double Entry, 432 pages, . . . 3&.50 


Keys and Blank Books to each of these numbers, 

Copies of the books for examination, with the view 
to adoption, mailed on receipt of two-thirds of price 
annexed, 


The wide-spread favor with which these books have 


address the publisherr, 


W. &. FORTESCUE & CO., 
526 a PHILADELPHIA. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


GBANMA 





think it an able 
to those 


This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one 
(or #0 many years been regarded by practical teachers Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most approved method cf teaching 
and accountants, is the best evidence of their merits. | Course of Study for the public schools Cee | Yor a . % contains ° 
racti arrap ation vn is D 
For clroulars of these and other valuable text-books, Oieoatlonal in a ah ‘a cpen th oaveneed and tested theortes of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers raded schools it is equally 
ndispensabie. 


Sese ae BAmAL, . 6 


snnnae the pofemion of ache S38 NAME Prose Normal Cotege New fore io" SIBLEV'S PATENT PENCIL, SHARPENER, 


out the United States. 
New York, Jaly 2, 1884. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. ; 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | sI6 
Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every | 


Teacher in the Public Schoois under its control. 


here. In graded and in ung 
J. 8. BA 
‘ of ° 


examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both and Grammar Grades, and 


’ 
I bave carefal m. < 
ble assistant to all teachers, and particulars 
a practical work, which will be found an inva'ua dk enahere, 20808 ey 


K, Publisher, 55 Cepar Srreet, New Yoré City. 
$1.00 | Both books sent to ene address on receipt 
235 


disputed points is: n'irely ignored, and the object 
of the book, to mance temperance practical, rigidly 
adhered to. Send for Circular. 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston. 














| 
ior Primary and one for Grammar Estey Organ Co. , 


every subject in the 
reater fund of valuable information, 
io any book similar in c! aracter or GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianoss 


401 Wasniveton St., Bosror, Mass. 








eow 
The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 





. Teachers and others wishing a safe security, paying 
} ber cent. net, are invited to address the undersigned, 
ormerly a New England teacher, for full Pectisnlare 
and references, Your correepondence con fidential. 


office of Taz JOURNAL. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS, 


OF BOTH SEXES, TO CANVASS FOR EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


Sharpener Kver Envented. 
| Simple, durable. end easily kept in order. Works 
_ Tapidly, and makes a fine point. 
Warranted to work twice as fast as any 


aoe of Lan eee enerenons enn BO seen at the Experienced canvassers easily earn from $10 to $30 a week. Address forterms poucil sharpener im the market, 





4. 8. LAKE, Loan and Investment Agent, 
512 | eow . Shenandoah, Page Ca. leew 


and territory, 
25 4 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for descriptive circalar to 
489 PW. E. SiIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


— Pet 





dhs ie SES, 


< 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. XXII.—No, 1. 





W. H WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages sree. 
= Full Catalogueof 156 pages 
—. for three stamps. 


Osc o PES! 
EL ES CCT IEL'D CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 

BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send fer list and description of cur ten Catalogues, 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 














AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
















BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
| Has been a standard preparation for 13 years with all Physicians who treat Mental and Nervous . ag 
| It strengthens the intellect. restores lost tunctions, bailds up worn-out nerves. promeatte gee 4 han, 
| It improves the mental and b»lily growth of obildren It develops sound teeth, clear ok ; glossy ire 
‘and bandsome nai's It has been one wan benefit by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithful, and thousan 

0 e brain-workers of the world. 

Cae eeROSeY CO., 56 West 25th Street New York. For sale by Druggl+t«, or by Mail, $1.00. 

























RICHARDS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest ——- 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify t — 
ment, is invited. Orders for suapiies for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges. and School: filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 











Indorsed by al! the Principals in the Public and Private Scbools throughout the country. Fourteen 
7 conn? constant = by the Roards of Fducation of New York and Philadelphia 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 4 an oe . Siar me bn 
mer 3 Ley Teaibie Binshteeed for Teachers, omen” 5. VOR" is transparent, and may be applied 


Sunday Schools, etc. over ms ‘ 18 te 
Manufactured onl the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK RLATE CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for Schoo! Supplies.) 
Office and A a dy 191 Fulton &t., cor. Church 8t., New York City. ggSend for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Chemical Apparatus, 






























IMPORTER AND 


Dyspepsia 


or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Avyer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stomach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 


action. C, 


Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 


Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


“Ty 


Cured By 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 


last I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


ril 
oO. 


la., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: “I have 


for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
scarcely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has restored me to perfect health.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, 






























































AND S BARCLAY “e s | plas gh 
_ | 19 VRREN st. R. OF Mass., U. 8. A. 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS NEW YORK. 3 B. BENJAM N, MANUF. Sold by all Druggists. 
CHEMISTS, UNSEN’S C : : Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
COLLEGES, BU Ca an Sica ara us 
SCHOOLS, and a p mn | ’ 
Sapplied withthe | FURNACES - ux as. Correspondence soitetea, | qNEWPORT AND SARATOGA. 
best goods at t for best . ndence so . > f th L t 
Soman prices ® —— - # nfacture. | 4 Very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for gz rrespo ence somite happy of \ he patron ve ct 
cow ret-class teachers for any departmevt of instruction, 
Sd ae oh 223aee < be: h k firet class iti , at 
gine Eig 1g8sf224_2f2,| CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | [uicicnmtion thurs try shite: 
== a = s . a . Treas 
Daye AE Eres | nae J. Os A BERGE ‘ars ee 
é gis e23>3 a5 BOERS $2 Bes Just e ° NEW YORK. co) 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
eM is Sacsss® §bsa2e es sEae 
BSE Wi o2 sg SOm aos er se SL 
ped esi ace it | PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. FOR SCHOOLS. 
“Es et -~5 =e & SS essa > Pr N 
CO Feber SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
c> £iiggszseseg¢h sisi | E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. a 
> ae i) a +e a 
Pett eet Et pe gS ee 5. CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS, | CATALOGUES x A04, 1073, . 
eEuse -=—- 3 i) . 
v) a2 53 eUAEESASETEEST AGES “Catalenwe of Chemical Apparatus, _ cep TEST INSTRUMENTS as Sold by all 
Sim © nad Saasnk S atalegue o ‘elescopes. amples deal i 
=) = #368 e ef gaa, ogae of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. oak is “- “oh tong 
eos teh qin r SCHOOLS yo 
= pepedetze uy | A. H. ANDREWS & CO., || scHeo:s Qe 
B* S55 s a ize Successors to BAKER, PRatt & 00., : SS 
ae fe deol GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. " or & Co. 8 
> bg “y4oq may 8 “4 Manufacturers of | Largest Manufacturers in vison, Blakeman, Taylor, ‘N 
Sa ‘eusstTTyon “H‘L | 882 the United States of 758 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
a THE CELEBRATED ‘GLOBES, 
es = TELLUREANS, 
TRIUMPH tay onl Agents Wanted. 
ND 
BLACK BOARDS 
“ ” 6] 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 





and ERASERS, 
«€USBE-BOOT aad 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 


School Desks, 








528 Archi}St., PHILADELPSIA, 


Manafacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


STANDARD 


Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


— AND — 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


HORTHAND 


STENOGRAPH papic’ legible 


The Shorthand Writing Machine 














fl 


ssesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40, 


Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


19 Wend ., New Verk, 
27 Franklin St., Bestest 


| Improved School Apparatus 
| for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


The GNLY DOVETAILED | 
School Furniture intbheworld. | _ 








religions, superstitions, home life in al! 
= civilization, wonders of the bu- 


A splendid work ! Embraces bis 
origin, antiquity, races, languages, cus- 
toms, arms and armor,warfare, bunting, 
courtship, marriage, food, amusements, 


man body, right living, hygiene, remedies in emergen- 
cies, etc, 


Fully SFllustrated y 275 elegant engravings, 


many of them full page. 


pages, 

tig 
Emicent Men. 
selling works ever offered tothe American people. It 
is not a book limited toa few, but one that will readily 
sell to all classes. 


= ae 750 octavo 
on heavy cream paper, we le 

heat Endorsement by the Press and 
‘* Man” is one of the finest and bert 


You can make good Wages, during vacation, 


selling this work. Large sales. Special 
Terms free. Address 
526 [m) f 


inducements. 
T. 8. DENISON. 
(A) Metropolitan Block, Chicago 








TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 





OOK AGENTS 


ANTED ter 


HS for 
~ by ole ECHOES, hor VING TRUTH cae 


and 


rt.” No ng by 
comainel tr SJ ohn B + Goug! ve 


The book o, Ministers 
Schone take Ag ovles ever it 640 T 
vin Introduction by Rey. pA [AN AB 43 ’ 
pee sells at sight. Send for Circulars, Extra 7erms, 


D.D. 
etc., to 


= A “$27. lendid 


D. WORT ETON & OO., 





SH Send for full descriptive circular. 
AH. ANDREWS & CO, J 255 Srebatt,Phttadciphta. 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. 








WANTED. 


One Hundred Teachers to sell our “ CHILD’S BIBLE 
during vacation, and if successful 

salary. One bizh school teacher, who worked last 
summer, sold ss high as 48 and ‘38 ina day, and re- 
signed his school and is now with us. One lady 
teacher who was receiving $550, we now pay $20 » 
week, and expect to increase it another year. 


to continue on 


CASSELL & ©O., Limited, 


822 Broadway, N. Y. and 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














SILK BANNERS fia‘Gon 


J. & RB. LAMB, New Yorz 
59 Carmine Street. 





ANSLOSwieSMITK] | 
MILAMAID BRAND, 


Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 








AGENTS WANTED s:%v" soc. 


Pubt 






ESTERN 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. £ 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms an 





ng 
f import. 
istory 
y 


Best History Civil pves. 


CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 188 By 
nly Wedtren’, 


circulars, Address The Coburn & Newmar 
ishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicege- 








uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere, 





i Send for circular and price-list 
tor DECORATION of DAY and BUN, 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 














U.8.STENOGRAPH C0., ST.LOUIS, MO, 
W. M. BaLower & Co.. Age: ts for New England 
36 Bromiield St” Boston. ot 


ee ee -- 











McShane Bell Foundry 
BUCK EY E BELL F ou INDRY Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY Chimes for Schools, Colleges 








Have you seen our Series of Portraits ? 


&e. 
WARRANTED, Catalo, ent Free, i d 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincingati, 0. Pit Moseaen Go nie ae 





TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 PP» $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 0O., 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 4 








June 25, 1885. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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‘Maryland, My Maryland.” 





. . . “Pretty Wives, 
Lovely daughters, and noble men.” 


“ My farm lies in a rather low and miasmatic 


sitastion, and 
Wy wife!” 
“Who?” 
“« Was a very pretty blond |” 
Twenty years ago, became 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


An ELoquEnT LecTURER.—A well-known 
temperance worker apd Bible reader, Mrs. 
M. Cator, of Camden, New Jersey, has been 
raised almost from the grave, and restored to 
good health, by the use of Compound Oxygen. 
In giving a reporter of the press an account of 
her recovery, she spoke of a number of cures 
by this treatment which had come under her 
immediate notice. We give one of the cases 
mentioned : 

“Let me tell you,” sald Mrs, Cator, “that what 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicage, Ill, 


Branches : 
New York City: Allentown, Penn. : Lincoin, Neb. : 
Nashville, Tenn. ;— Weston, Oregon. 


We have S@@ Vacancies in all grades. Will 
recommend at once any teacher applying to us. 


State youre ence, age, references, grade of work 
and salary wanted, and enclose $2.00 ion fee. 
Send for ci : 





ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, acd rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 








“ Sallow!” Compound Oxygen han Gene pei me is nething to wont 
‘ Hollow-eyed !’” as done for some of my friends. ere 88 ol th Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Francis E. Willard, who is everywhere known as one — y sng z 7 Pror. L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 


« Witbered and aged!” of the most eloquent of our temperance speakers. The 
her time, from other day I bad a letter from Iowa, in which she 
Before ber ’ thanked me for having + +7 Compound Oxygen to 


‘Malaria vapors, though she made no par- her notes She hed toon 8 bad orwn gown by cverwork, 
ticular complaint, not being of the grampy | ever, and im perfect health for active duty. ong as 


kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. Other cases, even more remarkable, which 
‘4 short time ago I purchased your remedy | had come to her knowledge were described by 


Mrs. Cator. 
for one of the children, who bad a very severe Write to Das, Starkey & PALEN, 1109 and 


attack of billiousness, and {it occurred to me/111) Girard St, Philadelphia, Pa., for their 

that the remedy might help my wife, as I found | Treatise on Compound Oxygen,—sent free. 

that our little girl upon recovery had 
** Lost!’ 


member of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 
Yours most res ~~ JUHN LEAR 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, Central Univ. Pella, ia. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, 
LL. @. LANDIS, Manager, 

520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


Mead. Allays 
Inflia ma am atien. 
Heals the Sores. 
Biestores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 
60 cts. at Druggists. 


60 cts. by mall regis- 
Sample mail, 10 c. 
ROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 








“FEVER 


— The new book, *‘ Man,” is an extremely |tereq, _ Send for circular. 
ELY B 


preening Con: valuable work. It is a well- 








“6 Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as a arranged brar of necessary information on eases for eve department of instruction; recommends ' 
new-blown daisy. Well, the story is soon told. |the subject. The customs of various ages are|~ qos echo S eee bes ) 
My wife, to-day, has gained her old-time beauty pictu to the life. The hints on health are DIRECT O RY. American and Teachers’ oy, 

' 240 as (1) 23 U: Square, New York. 


alone worth the price of the book. Published Leading Co , Pre Schools, 





with compound interest, and is now as hand- in one 750 pp. vol., with 275 beautiful engrav- para thy = 











some a matron (if I do say it myself) as can be| ings, which take the eye at a glanceand make Normal 6 WESTE RK TEACHERS’ 
found in this country, which is noted for pretty | a sale for the agent. For ‘contents ”’ see ad- AGENCY. 
werthtueneatt eatin. COLLEGES. Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
women. And I have only Hop Bitters to thank situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
— UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. | *hould register with us at once 


for it. IMPORTANT. —Passengers arriving in the city 


“The dear creature jast looked over my | of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
t. 


4 If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
IL. Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course, you are ambitious, and want something b shor and bet- 


. B. ‘ it is to your interest to register with us. 
che ene School, five-year course in (@)/ Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi a, Grade, 


shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to the|the @rand Union Hotel, opposite said d 
‘ Passengers arriving by the Weet Shore Rail Road, aud Mining, (c) Ctvil Engineer: ' xiusic, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
ia yr Rept How a ta 28 ee vis Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 424 street Horse | jae’ {ch oa nang to tena aoe tgcrre, lead and South this season Send for reglstration-blanks, 
ig pretty wives if my brother | Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in| Giremist), M EO. EE. M., Architect. 26 Lena ane eae. 
farmers would do as I bavedone.” Ore Sae 5 gente, Grek ove E660 Casctage Sie, Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. | — MON BROS., Kansas Crrv, Mo. 
egan ms, $1.00 and upwards per day. | Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra. BACHBRS 
Hoping you may long be spared to do good, a — ne, Rempel Café, Lunch | tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, T Seeking Promotion or a 
I thankfully remain, Prices moderate, - Families can live better for less wiv. Gcuree in’ Pailesophr’ Sect” neers” Ragiteh. Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
mens at she Grand Union than at any other otatotty Latin, French, German, et and Moral Philosophy,| BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
Class otel in thecity. Guests’ baggage delive: Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction in| the service f PRACTICAL IN 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 6 - 
—— Liberal elections in and between these courses at} STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP. 
AGENCY, North- 
517 n 


— The prefix “chin” in Chinese names | lose a Your. TON TEACHERS’ 
V. Oourse in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 8 
ifies a great orator. Sosay our oriental = ampton, Mass. 





C. L. James, 
BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883 





a None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff si 














with “ Hop” or “ Hope” in their name, scholars. Medical School. Three -years’ graded course, 
— —— with optional fourth year. M.D. 

— Prom Major Downs, military instructor, | ,,Vl. Demtal School. Two- years’ graded course, WE HAVE CALLS FOR 

t. Pl . . ‘ A num of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
A ae a a ote i, Nx rik aut Volghimaey School, Three-year’ graded courve|eachers, ‘The inexperienced or incapabie, wil nave 
a gg My — _ throat —_— ~ oe Py =~ Day ames eaten) advantages a prominent fea-| as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
that I was obligedto keep quiet. y’s Cream | "iy l. Tw \esumnee at admits satisti we can get enough good applicants to fill 
Balm was suggested. Within an hour from | to Lit, SieeetLa Lonestiy « Bd DY Seen ins ~_—os 














THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 


I. Biological School. o-years’ course, with ex- 
Dy. euteal La which we have received in the past warrant us in wayne 


admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special co that such frankness and honesty are apprecia' 


urees. both schools and teachers. 
Il. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post-graduate J RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


the first application I felt relieved, the pain 
began to subside. In a few days I was entirely 
cured.—W. A. Downs. Price 50 cts. 





bee course in numerous subjects leading to degree Ph.D. , 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, — In these “ shutting-down” times it is evi-| In making inquiry please specity departments 525 b rs een ee, Ge 


dent that ten mills do not make a cent. 5I2 4 Univ. of Penn., West Philadelphia, Pa. ecauanwon TaLcumn sabiad a 
— Come, gentle spring, and bring malaria, Papert UNIVERSITY. Beven vey positions, and Superintendents and com- 


dyspepsia, biliousness, torpidity of liver, and a ; ; ; 
cog Mov mingeed eink din. moraneni Kid: a mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
ney-Wort is at hand. It may of the ° . 

nearest druggist, and will purify the system, AUEEN STEN OGRAPHIC INST. 8 Pemberton 81. vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisk, 
correct the stomach and bowels, stimulate the|A| Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. Manager of Tue Boston TxacueEns’ 


CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 





























lever = sion P.C. eae eat 
““Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” liver and kidneys to healthy action, remove all| j~>g4wDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dr. R. N. Clar . Hero : Y 
“Ridney. Wort has ommed'ne wit atertwo years | poisonous humors, and make you feel like a ¢ Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H, Address the Acrncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
’ . e . GGLESs, w44 





— OIE A oh ee eo 


new man. As a spring medicine, tonic, and 


suffering.” Dr, C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
blood purifier, it has no equal. M 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases, 

{2 It cleanses the Bleod and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body, The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00. Burlington Vt. 





ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880. 


The Central Educational Bureat, ; 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 


~~ and 19, 1883. 
Has its tongue usually tied, and squeaks F_ A. WALEER, Prest. W2nsTen WELLS, Sec’y. 


though it never speaks,—a shoe, 
SCHOOL OF  otce thoroughly trained. Full 1613 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. ~ . 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla operates radically upon! cyppegsign, tinct courses for all Professions.| mn» icueRs. | POSITIONS 


Free. 8. 8. CURRY . 
and through the blood, and is a safe, reliable, weninen £ S8t., Boston, M . SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
and absolute cure for the various diseases, va Dae 2 : — Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


complaints, and disorders, due to debility or {INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8, FELL, Seo’y. 


to any constitutional taint or infection. ‘NETT INSTITUTE. For ¥ 
a = The Eastern Eitucational Bureau, 


peter Rev. Guo, GANNETT, A.M., 
— Cleveland has a very good voice, but it » 69 , Mass. 201 

An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 


as l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent apnamon. 
1g Get the best Dyes. The Diamond Dyes| Address Cus. C, BRaGpon, Principal. = pe nelle moraptinren seer Besa | 
in some distant State, but here in New England. We 4 


for family use have no equals. All popular 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
colors easily dyed fast and beautifal. Only 10 «<b gation vit ote Gates, oak Ge . 



















































cents a package at druggists. Wells, Richard- ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab i 
Ch a t U 1 H son & Co., Barlington, Vt. Sample cards, 32 lished for the advancement of art ed ané | tendents and Committees to call and convince them- | 
u auqua niver sity. colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. ing. or elven reap he So. - ee of industrial draw’ | selves that we can provide them with desirable teach ! 
omnes é apply ot & ers, ress 
COLLEGE OF PHONOGRAPHY. — Acouple were photographed in front of sr oe Washingie i BARTLETT, # ; . M. T. ROGERS, Manager, t 





(Phonography thoroughly taught by correspondence.)| Niagara the other day. ‘‘ Pride goeth before a Mee Se ononn STATE NORMAL SCHOOL |\514tt 36 Bromficid St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 
AT Wo: For Both Sexes. ’ 


Wm. D. BRIDGE, A, M., Director. fall.’’—Life. 
The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


F. G. Mopris, A. M., Associate — Py 
1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 





or 





For circulars, or payment of fees, address 


— Letters addressed to the editor of this pa- tt , : 
R. 8. HOLMES, A.M., Registrar, 
ers without charge. 


per on matters of interest should always be Rtere NORMAL SCHOOL, 
written with one of Esterbrook’s delightfully 
2, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 7 
8. Sells or rents school properties. k 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
easy-writing pens. 
SITUATIONS FREE. — A thoroughbred Boston girl never calls it Agpteten Sak Oe OT OVELL A OO, 


1 our subscribers only — can be obtained throngh/a ‘‘crazy quilt.’ She always speaks of that onter cam, Mass. 16 Astor Place, New YORK. 
chool Bureau department of the CHICAGO |insane article as ‘“‘non compos mentis cov- address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M.| N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 


CORRESP ” 
stitation fervinaee ee UNS BRST TY —e te | ering.” gr ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Ba x “ calls for teachers ” at good salaries. 
For 


‘m any study,” Lomwe derecho sugpont e with the Prin : HAGAB, Ph.D. 
—A ee | oven children oe = man- ‘or Catalogues, address ,D. B. Hae N EW DEPAR i U RE. 
“ use the Seven abbdies,’*— 
sion “ The House o Vv TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WRSTFIEtD, MASS. | 50a Teachers Registered Free. 


cminent specialists, Send 1 sam ft 
~~ first class Literary and Basandional jor 
vee Schools and families supplied with teachers 
raya ncaress THE CORRESPONDENOR UNIVERSITY | 208ton Star. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Bo0oTrT. 138 Over 100 vacancies (May 9th), and more coming; Jarge 
DB-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, variety; salaries, $300 to $2520, Register now, Form 
PROVID 


a 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle 8t., Chicago. (AGTS, WANTED.) 
Sooth should always be used when ENOR, for stamp. aa as es 
A CARD to TEACHERS. children, are cutting teeth. It relieves the little course of study, $ years. A Special aud Ad- on baal ae wales thaw aun huthonte pK, 
: AMERICAN SCROOL BUREAU, 


If you have School Books which ; rod al iet ‘ormation ORG 
‘ you do not care to|sufferer at once; it produces natural, quie _T J.M | Prin. 
neck’ JpWill take them in exchange for books you may | sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the | & Crewlsr or inf et = 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


HAM, Mass. 

w Wednesday Sen 2, 1885. For ciroulars, eto. ad- 
on le . 

dress Miss ELLEN YDE, Prin. F 




















ADVICE TO Moruzns. — Mrs. Winslow’s 








R. E. AVERY, Manager. 











lease send me a list of those you would rT > 

LIK little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button. PREPARATORY. . 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, misvollansous bo [t is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the| —vozisH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence.| SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 

leet Sc. in stamps for my complete educational cata- ’ the gums, allays all pain, relieves R.I. branches. ‘and Scientific and BIRMINGTON, ALA., 

Sue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best|Cisssical. Address Gor. Rion, & SMITH, Principals. | 411. teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 

and West, Enclose stamp for teachers’ application i 

















known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 


Cc. M, BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, ' suave yeu seem our Educational Pertraits ¢‘ form. 


19 as CHICAGO, ILL. 





See ha =e NNR ag ORES ., PR WET TS het em epee 
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THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By John W. Tufts and Hi. 


A Complete System of Graded fastraction in Vocal Music for 
Schools, comprising Charts, Readers, and Teachers’ Mannals. 


THE SERIES. 


First Reader. 


For Primary Schools. Beautifully illustrated, 


Second Reader. 


For Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 


Third Reader. 


For Girl's Grammar and High Schools. 


Fourth Reader. 
For Grammar and High Schools. 


‘Teachers’ 


Music Course. 


NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS, First Series. 
Drill Exercises in Pitch and Time, nine keys. 


NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS, Second Series. 


Drill Exercises, one, two, and three part singing, in- 


cluding bass. 


Faverable terms for Intreduction and Exchange. Price, « 


Send for Species Price: List. 


Mized Voices. 
EF'ifth Reader (in press). 
For High Schools, Choral Societies, etc. 
Third Reader, Supplement. 
For Ladies’ Seminaries, Choral Societies, etc. 


Manual. 
Explaining and illustrating the use of the Normal 


Female Voices 


COURSE ara \ 


Ly) iy 


Cc eserves success.” 


| lished.” 


the school-room.”’ 





omplete, mounted on P 
Teachers’ Manual (¢ 





atent Revolving Supporter, with = 
ach Series), $10.00. I have seen. 


From Sept. 
« Results so far here are excellent. It is simple. practical, and positive in 


LE. Holt. 


From Teachers and Educators. 


From Dr. E. TOURJEE, Director, New Evgiand Ceunseryva. 
tery of Music, #ravkiin Square, Keston, 


“I take great pleasure in commending the Normal Music Course, graded 
series, by Mevers. John W. Tufte and H. E. Holt. 
our classes since first published, and with the highest satisfaction.” 


It has been in daily use in 





| Frem A. G. BOYDEN, Principal, Mass. State Nermal School. 
“ We find the Norma! Music Course what its name indicates, 
teaching of music on the true basis, and makes it easy of accomplishment. | 


It places the 





| From ©.C. nouns. Principal, New Hampshire State Norma! 


Scheel. Piymouth, N. MH 


« The results of our trial of the system are very satisfactory, and show that 
it is a system of musical instruction excellently adapted to children.” 





From the eminent Musician and Critic, LOUIS C. ELSON, 


“ Thave carefally examined the First and Second Readers of your Norma! 
Music Course, and find it, without exception, the most practical method I have 
ever seen. If such a course of study could be extensively used in America, a 
large crop of thorough ‘ sight-readers’ would certainly follow, and the founda. 
tion of a thorough musical taste and education would be more surely estab- 





M. &.. BMAWLEY, Gleucester, Maas. 





From F. L., DINAN, Director of Music, New Bedford, Mass, 
‘*ITam very glad to express my satisfaction with the ‘Course’ (introduced 
Sept., 1883). It is much better as an educational series in music than any other 


WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., N.Y, 8. A. MAXWELL & 60, . 134 & 136 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 





Something New. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK | 00., 


st. LOUIS, B°- 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHWETIC. . $25 
SkYMOUWS NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. 68 





GBAVES’S NEW GRADED SP BOOK. 15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLI-@ HISTORY....... .70 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 
am Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & Co’s 
Loxpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Loup Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF ae. - _ perean 


Subscri Agnes Peri 
mn es Ag. Ss HOENHOF, 


BEST BOOKS Y 
CAMPBELL’S READI 


ET PUBLISHED. 
NG SPELLERS. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly cme 7 as Bannan. | a want long experienced by 


SEND FOR SPE 


ve teachers. 
CIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 





144 Seeasben s., B 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 





PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 — in 
paper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
30 cents. 

15, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, solid oa“ in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $90.00; he half calf, $60 


Eor new illustrated circular, address 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES UF SCLENTLFIO TEXT-BUUKS : 


Eiuxiecy’s Lessons ‘n {fiom ’eeatologs; 81.10 
Geikie’s 1 -esseus iu Physical Geog., : -10 
Rexcoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary af 
Stewart's Lessens in Biem. Physics, 1.8@ 

T.essensin 1.35 


Leckyer’s Kiem. 
Edwucationa! sent free on 
154zz 112 Pourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “newton” 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ci 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, avo, cloth, $3 50 
OUTLINES OF GEXERSL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12m0, cioth, 1,25, 
THK KOVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUADAI-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Seud for vataiogues, 387 tf 








» $1.75 





OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING.) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above, . 906 tf cow 





CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 





ie RRR at I: 
Students, 7 O08 ears ye WEE @ Biveme thar hours of b otady, should secure copies of our — 


limear Series 
jae in Buoliehe The Hnterlinears } lias 


~ Hod TEE, EO. 
used 


wed by their translation, w for 


for thirty years, and now inciude all the Stan ~t... 


Specimen 
416 CmAHLES ED DE SI ‘ER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
W estinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Uurivaied Oatline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


UNDAY 





CHOOLS 


Of every denomination, that are in search of a new 
singing book, will find the very best of everything in 





WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


Avtuors or “ PURE DELIGHT.” 


BEST music. 





ages. Printed on toned paper, and handsomely 
wom in boards. Price 35 cts. by mail, postpaid ; $3.60 
a dozen by express, charges net prepaid. ‘The 
Publishers will send a Sage. sample copy 


for examination to anv address aid, on rec eipt 


of thirty cats. SPECIMEN AGES FREE! 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OFC. 


J, CHURCH & CO, 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS syns is. cise 


ach set contains 150 pretty chromo 

credit ~ opted g aw” Kame beautiful --- merit cards, ph 12 varge ele- 
= artistic Secon tt exceisior cards, price per set $1; half set @c. 
designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 

— credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. 

address, 3 and christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 

5. Ls, ® and 2c per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
care to order samples send any amount a wish; fit Stating hum- 

sto kinds of cards wanted, and we — a please you. Price 
list, order blanks, return per ft. All fo by — 
we Ie taken. Please seud atrial order. FINE ABT PUBLISHIN 
Co. ABEEN, Pa. 


>» WANTED, 


A position to teach Naturai noieace with La’ 
work. Nine years experience, and best of aa 
Address N. 8., 6 Pitman St,, Providence, B, 











st Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 
Note Book. 
Composition Biank. 
Schooi Diary. 
Walters’ Lessons in Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
wEev7’ TorR=. 









of THE JOURNAL for the 


Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


*R1, "82, 'R3, "84 sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 











‘MUSIC BOOKS 


For Schools and Sunday Schoots, Temperance, Musi- 
cal and o'her Meetings and Institutes. For all, 
Ditson & Co. publish very ‘y Superior New Music Books. 


Th 
For Sunday Schools, “scncct song Book, Nome 
Wor-hip (35 cts.) by Emerson and Sherwin, and 
also the perfect!v chexmiag Picture Song Book for 


— Classes, Fresh Blowers (25 cts.) by Emma 


Par High Schools, The unrivalled Wong, Greet 
Good Lostructions, aod the best of Part Songs. 
For Common Schools, Tze wetizknowe and savor 


Songs, Seng Bells ssnsen cts.) by L. O, Emerson. 
¢ The best of little song 


F or P rimary Schoo books, gay with nictnres 


and sweet with nice poetry and music, Gems for 
Little Singers (30 cts.) by Emerson and swayne. 


j Justready. Kind 
For Kindergartens. “chimes was gi 25;c11 0, 
For Piano Players. 4 Yerz superior boot ot piano 
($'.50 Gloth, $100 Boards ) Aise, just ready, 
L.eaves ef Shamrock, a choice coiiection of the 
most musical Irish airs, arranged for Piano. 
Mailed post free for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








School Room Wal! Maps 




















mw Send for Circular. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Brom@eld &., Boston 





Hon. E. E. Wuitt,— 


Lessons in Number.” 


the best features of the wor 


Very respectfully, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


City HALL, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Apiil 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. 
that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


It is philosophical, 
One of 


It is a good long step in advance, 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 





WHITES ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
©' Copy for examination with a v ew to first int:oduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 








Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 
C.F. STEARNS WN BH. Agent, 8 Hawley St. Boston. 
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June 25, 1885. 





AND 
ICAN ART LIFE.— WHAT A GREAT 


BOSTON INSTITUTION JIS DOING FOR 


ART, LITERATURE, AND MUSIC. 





Plato says a good education consists in giving to the body and 
| all the perfection of which they are susceptible. This 


soul 











OFFICE AND Music Room. 


thought is suggestive of unlimited possibilities. The 
germ of the divine ideal, which is within every human 
being, is directed and developed in its growth by 
education, and it is of the utmost importance that 
the mental soil should be judiciously cultivated, in 
order to prevent the growth of moral weeds and 
brambles. The period in which we live forces upon us 
a responsibility in regard to the education of our chil- 
dren which we can not and dare not overlook. By in- 
heritance and acquirement we hold possession of our 
present attainments, by which our children must 
naturally profit; and thus the opportunities for a 
very high degree of culture are within their reach, 
and every faculty which they possess may be polished, 
enlarged, and intensified for use, under proper guid- 
It behooves us to look well to this point, upon 
the resu't of which depends the happiness and useful- 
ness of their whole future life. Among the educa- 
tional institutions of the day we find none which 
offers greater opportunities to ambitious students 
in music, art, and general culture, than the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, of Bosten, which has fecently 
made some important additions to its Faculty. 

Foremost among these is the engagement of the 
Maestro, AUGUSTO ROTOLI, the famous voice 
teacher and tenor of Rome. Signor Rotoli is 
one of the four or five great masters of Italy, the 
birthplace and home of song ; and his coming to this 
country under the auspices of the Conservatory will 
be an important event in America’s musical history. 
Some facts of his remarkable career will be of interest 
at this point. 

Augusto Rotoli was born in Rome, Jan 7, 1847. At the age of 
nine he entered the Hospice of San Michele, where thé names of 
the celebrated artists, Calamatto aud Mercuri, were still revered. 
From this Hospice he was selected as one of the youthful voices 
to aid the Voci Biamche at the Lateran and Liberian Chapels. 
In two months he made his déuf as a soloist at the Julian 
Chapel in St. Peter’s. He worked unremittingly for several 
years, under Ludovico Luchesi; and in 1868 obtained, by a 
public examination, the title and position of Master in the 
Academy of St. Cecilia. About this time his first compositions 
were being heard at the Royal Institution, “ Ricordi di Milano,” 
and warm encomiums were showered upon him by the press at 
home and abroad. In 1873 the Queen of Portugal bestowed 
upon him the insignia of the Order of the Cross, in appreciation 
of his compositions. In 1876 he visited London, where Henry 
Leslie, Esq., the founder of the largest choral society in London, 
engaged him to lead two concerts, when the music of Palestrina 
and Masili was given. Sig. Rotoli was chosen from among all the 
distinguished musicians in Europe to conduct the Requiem Mass 
at the magnificent funeral obsequies of King Victor Emanuel, 
On this occasion his grand “ Benedictus ” for Voci Sole was sung, 
after which King Humbert conferred upon him the insignia of 
Knight of the Crown of Italy. His compositions, issued by the 
“Ricordi di Milano,” went through several editions. His cele- 
brated “ Funeral Psalm” was sung by the baritone Cotogni, at 
the theatre Argentina, in 1879. The soloist was aided by three 
hundred voices and a large orchestra, Sig. Rotoli himself conduct- 
ing. His voice is a pure tenor, of most expressive quality; and 
he interprets equally well the exquisite compositions of Porpora, 
Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Piccini, or the more modern works of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Gordigioni, Gounod, etc. 


The Conservatory, recognizing the growing demand among 


ance. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS IN NEW 
PROMISING FIELDS. — FRESH 
EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMER- 











[schools and colleges for musicians whose general culture will 
qualify them for an un-equivocal position among the well-educated 
members of faculties and the cultured communities in which 
these institutions are located, has established a 





| DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL LITERATURE, 


‘and has been so fortunate as to secure in this connection the 
eminent scholar and teacher, Professor WILLIAM J. RoLFE, 
| who has already entered upon his duties, and is giving in- 
struction to a class of more than fifty 
pupils. Prof. Rolfe is one of the 
three great Shakespearian scholars in 
America. 

A liberal education also demands 
an acquaintance with the languages 
of those nations which yet remain 
the custodians, to a large extent, of 
the literature of music and the treas- 
ures of art. The aim of the Conserva- 
tory, therefore, requires the equip- 
ment of a first-class 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LAN. 
GUAGES. 

Large classes have heretofore been 
formed in French, German, and Ital- 
ian, under able instructors; now the 
institution able to announce a 
foundation whereby it secures the per- 
manent services of first-class teachers 
who will give their entire time to the 
upbuilding and perfecting of this school. 
Monsieur JEAN DE PEIFFER, a native 
French gentleman, has been chosen 
principal of the school. Herr ALBERT 
ROSENSTEIN, who will have charge of 
the classes in German, is a native of 


is 





' Prussia, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Dr. L. D. VENTURA, an 
Italian gentleman and scholar, will give 
‘instruction in his native tongue and in 
the literature of his native land. 

The success of the 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
now in its third year, with 210 
students, is evidence that no mistake 
was made in the selection of its Faculty, 
which consists of Mr. WILLIAM BRIGGs, 
instructor in drawing; Miss Mary E. 
CARTER, instructor in painting, oil and 
water color, and china; Mlle. EMILIE 
FALLER, monochrome and color; Miss 
ADELAIDE GATES, modelling; Mr. WM. 
WILLARD, portraiture; Mr. JEREMIAH 
J. Lyons, wood-carving —— ——, 
‘art embroidery; Miss EpitH Pops, 
' curator. 

Mlle. EALLER is the daughter of a 
well-known Parisian artist, who was her 
first instructor. Her studies were con- 
tinued under Chaplin and Fleury, and 
her pictures have had the distinguished 
honor of being received for exhibition 
in the famous Paris Salon eight times. 
She has proven herself a most enthu- 
siastic and painstaking teacher, and it has been said of her by 








this country.” 
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an eminent Boston artist that “she is without a superior in| giving full information, may be had on a 


Miss ADELAIDE GATES, who has been secured to take charge of 
the Department of Modelling, has but lately returned from 
abroad, where she spent several years under the guidance and 
instruction of eminent sculptors. 

The selection of Mr. WILLIAM WILLARD as principal of 
the Department of Portraiture secures to the institution the 
services of a gentleman of culture and taste, who is highly es- 
teemed among the lovers of art, and whose portraits of distin- 
guished persons have given him a national reputation. He 
thoroughly understands the art of portraiture, and has the happy 
faculty of imparting his skill and enthusiasm to his pupils. 

Herr CARL FAELTEN, who ranks among the foremost pianists 
of the world, has been secured for the Piano Department, which 
already commands the services of a large number of eminent 
teachers. 


THE VIOLIN SCHOOL 


has been strengthed by the addition of Mr. LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 
the famous virtuoso and teacher. 





THE HOME DEPARTMENT, 


established but about three years, has had the unqualified approval 
| of thoughtful parents living at a distance, who are anxious that 
‘their daughters should have proper oversight while among 
| strangers in a great city. Each year has increased the number of 
resident students, until the great building has been tested 
‘almost to the limits of its capacity during the current year. 
Yet, owing to its excellent sanitary condition, the regularity 
lof life, and work of the students, the constant watch-care of 
the resident lady physician, the abundant and wholesome food, 
and the general mora/e of the place, there has not been a death, 
and but very little serious sickness during the three years of its 
existence. The Aoston Yournal pronounces this “A Remarkable 
Record.” A society has recently been formed among the leading 
ladies of Boston, with Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President ; Mrs: 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Wm. Claflin, Mrs. Joseph Cook’ 
and nine others, Vice-Presidents; and a large num- 
ber of members, the purpose of which is to aid 
needy students, and to cultivate social intercourse 
between the ladies of the society and the students 
of the Conservatory. Already more than fifty of 
the students have been the guests of these 
ladies. 





Mr. JAMEs E, PHILLIPs, a gentleman of wide ex- 
perience, has recently been secured as steward, and 
will make the table entirely satisfactory. 


This great institution already has the broadest 
curriculum (including instruction in piano, or- 
gan, violin, all orchestral and band instru- 
ments, piano and organ tuning and repairing, 
voice culture and singing, harmony, compo- 
sition, musical theory, and orchestration, 
church music, oratorio and chorus practice, 
art of conducting, elocution, and dramatic 
action, all English branches, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and gymnastics), the largest and ablest 
faculty of any similar institution in America; and it 
offers more cognate advantages than any institution 
in the world, having its home and class rooms, lecture 
halls, gymnasium, library, parlor, offices, music store, 
pianos and organs for practice, in the same building ; 
and its concerts, recitals lectures, free classes, etc., 
amounting to one hundred and eighty hours per 
term, are at least double the number given in any 
European conservatory, besides being located in 
Boston, the musical and artistic centre of America. 
The next school year begins Sept. 10, 1885. 


4 
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THE LIBRARY. 


A new and beautifully-illustrated calendar, a work of art in itself, 
pplication to E. TOURJEE, 


Director, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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CHAUTAUQUA is on Chautauqua Lake in Chautauqua County, N. Y. 


It is easily reached 


'9y any of the great through roads from east or west, the N. Y., L. E. & W., the N. Y. Central, etc., etc.; and from the south by way of Northern Central R.R from 
Baltimore; by Buffalo, New York & Pittsburgh R.R. from Pittsburgh; or by New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio R.R. from Cincinnati. 

















J. H. VINCENT, D.D., Chancellor. 











The Chautauqua Assembly. 


WILLIAM A. DUNCAN, Supt., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


First session held in 1874. Annual sessions in Auv- 
gust. Twelfth session begins August 4, 1885, and 
closes August 24, 1885. Popular lectures, concerts, 
brilliant stereopticon exhibitions, organ recitals, Athen- 
ian watch-fires, campfires, vigils, vespers, illuminations, 
memorials, harvest day, Grand Army reunion, etc., 
ete. For full particulars address the Superintendent, 
as above. 





The Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 


Miss K. F. KIMBALL, Office Sec’y, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. + 


Organized in 1878; the first four years’ course of 
reading completed in 1882. More than 4000 have re- 
ceived certificates of completion ; 60,000 now engaged 
upon these courses. Members to be found in every 
state and territory, in Canada, Alaska, Central Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Sandwich Islands. 
Annual fee only 50 cents. For full particulars address 
Secretary, as above. 





The Chautauqua Town and 
Country Club. 


CHAS. BARNARD, Supt. of Inst., 
Houghton Farm, Mountainville, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Organized in 1885. Already has enrolled 500 
members. It is for young people who wish to know 
something, to be something, and to do something. It 
is a garden-school, a farm-school, a dairy-school, a stock- 
school. Can be joined by any one who can read. No 


| limit as to age. Can be joined at any time, on any day. 


Annual fee 25 cents. Address Miss K, F. Kimzact, 


Plainfield, N. J. 


The Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


Mr. FRANK FOWLER, Art Director. 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. It teaches by correspondence, Decorative and Ornamental Art, and Art to artizans, so that they can pur- 


sue their trades with the intelligent interest that comes of cultivation. 


The course of study will cover two years. 


There will be 


classes in Elementary Drawing, Free Hand Drawing and Perspective, Figure Drawing from Life, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 
For full particulars, address Miss K. F. Krimpatt, Plainfield, N. J. 
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The Chautauqua School of 
Liberal Arts. 


R. 8. HOLMES, A.M., Registrar, Plainfield, N. J. 


The Chautauqua University is a non-resident institu- 
tion for promoting education, principally by correspond- 
ence. It is designed to aid the following persons in 
the acquisition of a liberal and practical education : 

Those young people who are not able to leave home 
or business to attend college. Those who, having begun 
a college course, were compelled by circumstances be- 
yond their control to abandon it. Those mature men 
and women who, at the maximum of their mental power, 
desire to make amends for the educational omissions 
of their earlier years. 

The Central office is at Plainfield, N. J., where all 
correspondence should be addressed. It is, however, 
distinctively a Chautauqua institution, with its center 
at Chautauqua, where a beautiful grove, called “The 
Academia,” has been set apart and dedicated to the 
University. 





The Chautauqua School of 
Theology. 


Rev. ALFRED A. WRIGHT, A-M., Dean, Boston. 


The Chautauqua School of Theology is a non-resi. 
dent institution for the benefit of young ministers, 
and of mivisters who, though no longer young, desire 
to review the studies of other years, to economize time, 
to keep abreast of the times in biblical, ecclesiastical, 
theological, and general literature. 

One of the objects of the school, as set forth in the 
charter granted by the State of New York, in the 
winter of 1880-81, to the “‘ Chautauqua School of The- 
ology,” is stated as follows: “To instruct its patrons 
in the departments of Biblical, Theological, Ecclesi- 
astical, Historical, and Philosophical Learning, which 
are usually tauglt in seminaries devoted to the train- 
ing of candidates for the clerical profession. 

There are at -present connected with the school 330 
different students. 

or full particulars address R. 8. Houmes, A.M., 
Registrar, Plainfield, N. J. 





The Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Retreat. 


Miss JULIA E. BULKLEY, Sec’y, Plainfield, N. J. 


A summer resting-place at Chautauqua, offering not 
not only recreation, but instruction under direction 
of some of the foremost educators of the day. . 

The Teachers’ Retreat is a three weeks’ meeting of sec- 
ular school-teachers, opening July 11, 1885, for lectures, 
illustrative exercises, biographical studies, and scien- 
tific experiments, combinea with the recreative delights 
of a summer vacation and the quickening influence of 
the summer school. 

Pedagogy, Chemistry, Physics, Microscopy, Oratory, 
Elocution, Penmanship, Botany, Mineralogy, Phonog- 
raphy, the Stenograph, Type-writer, Geology, Forestry, 
Art, Kindergarten, Calisthenics, Clay-modeling, Music. 

Popular lectures, excursions, ideal summer tours, re- 
ceptions, experiments, and concerts will add variety 
to the daily program, for which, with full particulars, 
address J. H. Vincent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. , 

Tickets of admission to the Chautauqua Teachers 
Retreat, for the three weeks in July, $5. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Organized in 1879. 


The Chautauqua School of Modern Languages (German, Spanish, French), Jas, H. Worman, Ph.D., A. Latanpe, A.M. 
The Chautauqua Academia of Latin and Greek, . . ... ., 


The Chautauqua College of English, 
The Chautauqua School of Hebrew, 


Pror, Epcar S, Suumway, Principal. 
. Pror. W. D. McCuintock, Director. 
. W.R. Harper, Ph.D., Director. 
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These schools aim to illustrate the best methods of teaching language, and to furnish instruction to students. 
They have no superior in the country. For full particulars as to courses, prices, text-books, and methods, apply to 
Jno. H. Vincent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 
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ADMIRABLE EQUIPMENT 1 FOR ANY SCHOOL. 














NEW NATIONAL SERIES 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 





SPELLERS. SCIENCE. 
Watson’s Graphic Speller, . . . . $ .22/Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry, $1.00 
Watsons: pete Bpeet, .. _.. '20|Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physics, . 1.00 
makes akiliful use of the principle of the Classification’ and Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physiology, 1.00 


association of words. 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy, 1.00 


READERS. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zoology, . 1.00 


Barnes’ New National Readers, | Sccona, 33“ 


“The Educational Gems of the Decade.” Fourth, 28 Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Geology, . 1.00 
: Steele and Wood’s Botany, . . . . . 1.00 
AR : TH M E T vi CS ? These books create a love for the study of science. 


Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic, .40 
Barnes’ Ficklin’s National Arithmetic, .75| SCl#NZIPIC TEMPERANCE. 


On the plan of a Minimum of Theory, with a Maximum of Practice. 1 : Child’s Health Primer, ; ‘ ; z ¥ .40 
GEOGRAPHY. 2. Hygiene for Young People, .. . .50 
Monteith’s Elementary Geography, . 55/2: Steele's Hygienic Physiology, . . 1.00 
“ ’ e This Series complies with the law with reference to teaching the 
Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography, 1.10} «tects ot Atconot, opium, and other Warcoticn, 3 aireney 
Monteith’s New Physical Geography, 1.00 





in Oregon, North Carolina, Delaware, Michigan, and Kentucky. 


Classes using Monteith invariably do good work M O D E R N Z A N G U7. A G E S. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Worman’s Course in German. . 
Sill’s Lessons in English, . . . . .60|Worman’s Course in French. 
Recently adopted by the States of Oregon and South Carolina. ’ ° : 
Worman’s Course in Spanish. . 
HIS TOR Yy, On the Natural Method. 
Barnes’ Brief United States, . . . 1.00 INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


Barnes’ Brief General History, . - 1.60 Barnes Popular Drawing Books. . 


Besides being attractive in size and appearance, these books are un- 
equaled as class manuals. A Complete Series by a practical teacher, and full of valuable features. 








*,° Specimen pages and testimonials furnished free. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES. & CO., 


111. and 113 William Street, New York, 
34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY. 


For many years the publishers have been devoting their energies to the preparation of text-books 
which should represent the highest attainable degree of excellence in every department. L heir welt- 
known Series may always be relied on to furnish a thorough and satisfactory equipment of books for 
every branch in public or private schools. While tt is impossible to describe in detail any considerable 
number of their list, comprising, as tt does, about four hundred titles, attention ts called to several 
new and important works mentioned below. 

A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. With special reference to the 
| effects of stimulants and narcotics. For Youngest Classes, 1I2mo, 140 pages, 


cloth. Illustrated. Introduction price, 30 cents. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. For Intermediate, Grammar, and 
Ungraded Schools. 12mo, 203 pages, cloth. Illustrated. Introduction price, 50 cents. 
These books are written by Prof. Wm. Thayer Smith, of Dartmouth Medical College, 
and fully meet all the demands of recent temperance legislation. They are entirely 
new, are written in charming style, and give with fairness and accuracy, in connection 
with every part or function considered, the effects of alcoholic and other stimulants and 
narcotics on the human system. These books have met with such a cordial reception 
from the best friends of temperance, as well as from the friends of sound and thorough | 

| education, as to indicate that they: are destined to become the principal medium for | 

| the scientific hygienic instruction demanded by an enlightened public sentiment, as | 
| manifested by recent legislation in so many States. 


GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—Revised. 4to, cloth. [llustrated. 24 Maps 
and many Colored Diagrams. 124 pages. Specimen copy sent for examination on 
receipt of $1.25. In the revision of this standard work the late author's plans were | 
followed so far as they were known, and the work now represents the present state | 
of geographical knowledge. 

STANDARD EXAMINATION BOOK. Fine manilla paper, packet-post size, con- 
taining 24 pages. It is adapted to written examinations in any subject, and has a 
simple yet perfect device to prevent any possible errors in making up the rank of the 
examination. Price per dozen, 54 cents; sample pages free. 

STANDARD EXAMINATION PAPER. Specially adapted for regents’ or other 
regular or stated examinations. Extra fine linen foolscap, with the same device for | 
checking errors in marking, as in the Book. Price per 100 double sheets, $2.00; 
sample sheet free. 

STANDARD CLASSIC ATLAS for Colleges, Preparatory Schools, High Schools, 
etc, containing a complete series of maps of classic, and Bible lands; with an 
index giving latitude and longitude of all the places named in the maps. This Atlas 
is a very complete and beautiful work—all the maps having been engraved on steel 
and having tinted boundaries. Introduction and examination price, $2.40. 


SWINTON’S CLASSIC ENGLISH READER. For advanced classes. early 
| veady. This will form a fitting supplement to the series of readers by the same author, 
| and may also be used, with the best results, as a text-book of English Literature. 
SWINTON’S ADVANCED FIRST READER, SECOND READER, THIRD 

READER, AND FOURTH READER. /n fress. Those using Swinton’s Readers 
and wishing to provide their classes with additional reading of the same excellent 
character, and presented with the same advanced and progressive methods, have been | | 
unable to find it in other series. The Advanced Series will fully meet the demand. | 

| 




















Those interested are invited to send for descriptive circulars of any of the publications of this 
| series, or for our new Brief Descriptive List, which ts sent free on apptecation. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR; & COMPANY, 
753 and 785 Broadway, New York. 























